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634 AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST. 
AGRICULTURE IN PERU. 


ERU is divided into three agricultural 
belts, differing widely in physical char- 
acteristics. These are known as the 
Coast, the Sierra, and the Montana. The 
Coast is the rainless belt stretching from 
the Maritime range to the Pacific. It 
, is a bleak, sandy desert, which would be 
uninhabitable if it were not traversed by 
numerous streams flowing westward 
from the Andes. The valleys of these 
| streams are the main centers of popula- 
| tion and agricultural industry. While 
the climate is equable, there is no rain, 
and such crops and fruits as are raised 
are dependent upon irrigation. Only 
those rivers which rise in the central 
Se chain have water in their beds all the 
year round. The smaller streams flowing from the outer or 
western range overflow their banks, and leave borders of highly 
fertile land, which can be cultivated after the rainy season in the 
mountains. Sugar, cotton, and grapes are the most important pred- 
ucts of the irrigated valleys of the Coast. Behind the Coast belt is 
the Sierra, 250 miles in breadth, with wool and potatoes as the chief 
staples. Beyond the Andes is the vast tropical forest of the Upper 
Amazon, which has not been opened to European settlement. The 






Sierra is inhabited mainly by Indians, and the Montana, with its 


rich store of forest wealth and wide range of agricultural resources, 
is virtually untenanted. 

The agricultural industries of Peru are confined to the coast 
valleys, where farming is rendered practicable by irrigaton, and to 
the mountain slopes, where flocks of sheep and alpaca are pastured. 
All the processes of tillage are superficial. A field which is to be 
planted to sugar, cotton, or potatoes is not plowed below the depth 
of three inches. In the days of the Incas, the plow used was a 
crooked stick, pointed with metal, and it is still the commonest 
farm implement to be seen in the coast valleys. The plows of for- 
eign manufacture which have been introduced are of the lightest 
pattern, and ordinarily have only one handle. The chief function 
of the plowman is to crack his long whip, and little of his weight 
goes into the furrow. The common practice is to turn half a dozen 
ox teams with plows into a field at once, but when the work is done 
the soil has barely been loosened. With the top-dressing supplied 
by irrigation trenches and river inundations, it is hardly necessary 
to do more than scratch the soil in the primitive way. 

The agricultural industry for which Peru is pre-eminenitly 
adapted by geographical position and natural resources is the pro- 
duction of cane sugar. It is the only section of the west coast of 
South America where cane sugar can be successfully raised, and 
it is the natural source of supply for Chili, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
adjacent countries. While the coast valleys are without rain, the 
climate is moist from sea fogs during a portion of the year, and 
with irrigation trenches the growing corn receives the additional 
supply of water which it requires. The cane cuttings mature in 
the second year, and can be cropped from three to six years without 
renewal. The irrigation system is a striking advantage, since the 
planter has absolute control over his crop. The temperature is 
practically constant, neither rains nor frosts are to be dreaded, and, 
by turning on or cutting off the supply of water, the planter can 
bring one field after another to maturity, so as to grind the cane at 
his convenience, and when it is in perfect condition. There are 
docile Indians for field labor, and coolies for factory work, and 
wages are us low as thirty-five or fifty cents a day. The product in 
former years ran as high as 100,000 tons, but, in consequence of the 
decline of the demand from England, and the exhaustion of the 
country, it has fallen to 70,000 tons, the export approximating 
$4,000,000. The quality of the sugar is excellent, a great improve- 
ment having resulted during the last twenty-five years from the 
substitution of Otaheitian for West Indiancane. The volume of the 
export trade could be greatly increased if there were direct water 
communication with American ports by an interoceanic canal. 

The mechanism for the grinding and boiling of sugar is, in the 
main, as primitive as the method of plowing the fields. On small 
plantations in the interior the old-fashioned trapiche is kept in 
motion by ox team, or by mules, the cane being crushed between 
wooden presses and metal rollers. <A large percentage of the sugar 








is wasted, and the liquor is boiled and clarified by the crudest 
methods. These processes suffice for the manufacture of a coarse 
brown sugar and the raw material for various kinds of rum. Near 
the coast large plantations are scientifically conducted. Some of 
the streams offer water power for grinding the cane, but the most 
successful plantations in the valleys of Rimac, Lambayeque, 
Cafiete and Chicania, have narrow-gauge railways, improved steam 
machinery, and all the modern appliances for boiling, granulating, 
and crystallizing sugar. The largest sugar estates include 2,000 or 
3,000 acres, and provide employment for 1,000 or 1,500 operatives 
and farm laborers. 

Cotton is an indigenous product of Peru. Before the Spanish 
conquest a rough kind of cotton cloth was made by the natives. 
Samples of it are found in the wrappings of bodies whenever an 
ancient grave is opened in a coast burial place. In Northern Peru 
the best cotton is the product of a tree which flowers twice a year, 
and bears for ten years in succession. This is a coarse cotton, which 
is exported to England and is largely used for admixture with wool. 
It is not a fat cotton, the seeds yielding only two per cent. of oil, 
and it can be used only for ordinary fabrics. Its mean length is 
one and three-tenths inches, ranging between the Brazilian and New 
Orleans cottons on the one hand, and Sea Island and Egyptian cot- 
tons on the other. The yield per acre rarely exceeds 2,000 pounds, 
and not infrequently does not equal 1,500 pounds. The largest 
plantations are in the Yca Valley and in the northern provinces, 
but few of them are adequately equipped with pumps, steam gins, 
and other machinery. The value of the crop does not exceed 
$3,000,000 a year, and, with the low prices prevailing for cotton, 
there is no immediate prospect of the extension of the industry, all 
except the wild cotton, which comes from a tree from ten to twenty 
feet high, is raised at the confluence of rivers, or in valleys where 
irrigation is possible. 

Rice grows in the Northern lowlands, but is an untrustworthy 
crop. Flax is also raised, but mainly for the seed, from which a 
popular beverage is made. The wine industry ranks in importance 
with cotton and sugar, but is confined to a few districts, and nota- 
bly to Moquegua, Yca, and Chicha. The annual product is about 
400,000 barrels, mainly of red wines. There are brandies distilled 
from two kinds of white grape, one being very good, Italia, and the 
other very poor, Pisco. While the stock for red wines has been 
improved during recent years, there is lack of intelligence and 
system in the management of the vineyards. With the introduction 
of modern methods, the quality of the vintage would be raised to a 
higher standard, and the industry rendered more remunerative. 
Coffee and cacao grow well in the uplands of the coast, but these 
are not crops which can be raised profitably in a rainless belt 
dependent upon irrigation. Corn and potatoes are the chief staples 
of food for the Indian population, and these are raised in the coast 
valleys on sloping fields, which can be flooded with water from 
trenches eight inches deep and four or five feet apart. After the 
field is plowed and planted, the irrigating canal, connecting with the 
river, is opened, and the trenches carry the water to the highest 
level, whence it passes to the lowest edge. Fields of cane are thor- 
oughly soaked in the same way. 

The characteristic product of the Sierra is wool, the bulk of 
which is shipped to England. As lucern or alfalfa, dries up along 
the coast during a portion of the year, cattle and sheep cannot 
be pastured there; but in the mountainous region it grows luxuri- 
antly all the year round, and is good fodder for herd or flock. 
There are sheep farms in Southern Peru with as many as 100,000 
stock, and the export of wool of all kinds amounts to $4,000.000 a 
year. The buik of the alpaca clip comes from Arequipa, where this 
grade of wool is assorted and packed for shipment to England. The 
alpaca is a smaller animal than the llama, and has a long, soft 
fleece, either white, black, or speckled. The animals graze at great 
heights on the mountains, and are kept together in large herds until 
shearing time, when the Indian shepherds drive them down to the 
villages. Alpaca wool is always in demand, and brings a good 
price, especially the long fleeces. The wool of the llama is used by 
the natives for making coarse cloth, but is not exported. The wild 
vicuna, an animal of the same family, is found at greater heights 
than the alpaca, and has a valuable fleece of brown, yellow, and 
white. This animal is taken alive by Indian hunters, and is driven 
by them to the nearest village. : As the llama is the beast of burden 
in the mountainous section of Peru, large flocks are raised and 
trained in the provinces by the Indians. Other industries of the 
Sierra are cattle herding and the training of high-blooded stock for 
bull fights. Alfalfa, which, in the tropics, takes the place of other 
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clover, supplies luxuriant and nutritious fodder for every class of 
stock. The shepherds and herdsmen of the mountains live in huts 
thatched with palm or straw, and raise corn and potatoes in the 
clearings of the valleys. The cern, when ground between stones, 
is made into a batter and fried, like the Mexican tortillas. The fer- 
mented juice of corn is chicha, the national brew. The potato can 
be raised in the mountains at great elevations, and is one of the 
commonest articles of diet, a soup, flavored with green pepper and 
garlic being made from it. Another characteristic- product of Peru 
is the yucca, which has a stalk five feet high, and roots several 
feet long. These roots are not unlike chestnuts in flavor, and when 
boiled become mealy. Fine flour can be made from the Yucca. 
Another common article of Indian diet is quinua, the leaves of 
which furnish a salad, and the grain, when boiled, dried and ground, 
a nutritious porridge. Very little labor is required in order to keep 
soul and body together in the Sierra. Potatoes are found growing 
wild in the woods. Yuccas are planted by cutting the stalks into 
small pieces, and sticking them in the ground, and in six months 
the roots are ready for use. Corn can be raised at all seasons, and 
with very little cultivation. 

The cinchona tree was once one of the chief products of Peru, 
since quinine was produced from it, but the stock has been practi- 
cally exhausted, both there and in Bolivia, and the supply is now 
drawn from India and other quarters. Another and more recent 
drug, cocaine, is an alkaloid of a plant which grows in the warm 
valleys flanking the Montana wilderness. The leaves of the coca 
plant have been used for centuries by the Indians as a stimulant. 
The shrub grows to a height of five feet, has glossy green leaves and 
white flowers, from which red berries are produced. It is raised 
from seed in nurseries, and transplanted into rows in open fields, 
where it will stand for thirty years. The leaves are dried in the 
sun, and are then ready for use. A Peruvian Indian is never with- 
out his pouch of coca leaves, and can sustain life upon them for 
many days without having any other food. The powdered leaves, 
mixed with lime, have been for him, since the days of the Incas, 
what opium is to the Chinaman, or tobacco to the American. It is 
a stimulant which enables him to endure the cold of the highest 
peaks of the Cordilleras, to make long journeys with scanty supplies 
of food, and, apparently, to live to an advanced age, for the Indians 
of Peru are remarkable for longevity. Enormous quantities of coca 
are consumed in South America, and the industry is an important 
one, especially in view of the modern use of cocaine. There are 
factories in Lima and Callao for the manufacture of cocaine. [Our 
frontispiece — engraved after photographs for which we are 
indebted to the Hon. John Hicks, U. S. Minister to Peru—presents 
views of plowing at Hecienda da Villa, a native Indian family and 
their hut in Sierra, and the portrait of a native Indian woman in 
the interior of Peru. ] 


HINDRANCES TO FARM IMPROVEMENTS. 
W. F. MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
corniltiin 

Ten out of every twelve communications I get on the subject of 
crimson clover, mention the planting of a small patch of about an 
acre, which wellillustrates the unsystematic habits that are the curse 
of our Southern agriculture. Instead of a field of the regular size 
which is planted with cotton, or corn, a patch of clover, or peas, is too 
much the rule. Great areas of land are plowed, for cotton, that has 
been in cotton, year after year, for generations, until it is a mere 
matter of chance of the season whether the little dose of commer- 
cial fertilizer used upon it will pay in the crop.. 

Knowing well that peas, and usually clover, will do well upon 
their land, they cannot see that they can squeeze as much money 
at once out of a field in peas, they prefer to rest some of their land, 
as they call it, by letting a big crop of weeds grow on it, and put in 
a little patch of peas, or clover—when the whole field would be rest- 
ing more effectually in ‘peas. Andthen, after growing a crop of 
peas, and gathering, instead of sowing the whole crop the next sea- 
son on a whole field, the immediate return they can get, by selling 
the greater portion, turns the scale, and a little patch is planted 
again, while they spend more money for purchased nitrogen 
than the peas brought, which would have given them ten-fold more 
if they had been sown upon the land. 

The great trouble is that so few of our farmers have any faith 
in their business, or care to invest a cent beyond the point where 
they can see an immediate prospect for something to sell. They 
are wonderfully economical at the spile while their ultimate inter- 
ests are flowing away from the. bung hole. But a continual press- 





ing of these matters upon their attention at Farmer’s Institutes is 





having some effect.. Said a leading farmer in our State to me 
lately, ‘‘ You have gotten the farmers in my county crazy on peas. 
We have usually shipped from our station, every spring, several car 
loads of peas to Louisiana, but this year none were sent away, and 
it was hard to buy any, because our farmers have concluded that if 
they were worth enough to the Louisiana people to buy and freight 
so far, they must be worth more to sow on one land than the price 
we get for them, and the result is that there are twenty acres peas 
this year, where one was planted last year.” 

The enlightened farmers will never go back to the old practice. 
The increased culture may give them more to sel] than before, but 
they will grow them over broader areas, and their land and stock 
will be the gainers. The no-fence law which, theoretically and in 
most places, is a good thing, is a serious drawback to agricultural 
improvement in this cotton country. People will admit that they 
ought to grow more forage crops, and keep more stock, but this 
would involve the necessity for some fencing, and, rather than build 
fences, they are willing to go on in the old ruts. While there is ne 
doubt that in many sections, particularly in the North, there is 
entirely too much subdivision of farms by fences, the total abandon- 
ment of fencing, as is now common here, is a great prop to the one- 
crop system or lack of system, and gives the country a dreary 
aspect to one accustomed to neat fields and grazing herds. 

So completely have fences been dispensed with in the South, 
that many farmhouses have no yard, or garden, fenced off. Such 
men, of course, keep no stock whatever except the mules which 
work the cotton, and buy everything else they use. And when thor- 
oughly convinced that they ought to keep stock, and raise food for 
them, the fencing settles it, and they go on in the same weary way. 





CALIFORNIA VINEYARDS. 
GEORGE HUSMANN. 


—— > 


No one at all familiar with grape culture in California will 
attempt to deny that, where a good locality is chosen, and the best 
varieties are grafted on resistant stocks, that there will be a paying 
crop every year, even at moderate prices. With the best soil and 
climate in the world, this State can produce good wines, good 
raisins and table grapes every year, and enough of all these to pay 
better than in any of the Atlantic States, as vineyards can be worked 
cheaper, yield a larger product, and have the world for a market. 

Better varieties of grapes are planted now, more is known of 
their adaptation to soil and locality, and much better wines are made 
than formerly. Inferior grapes and poor wines will be worked into 
brandy, which already forms a large item of expoft. France, 
England and other countries begin to appreciate our products, and 
our markets are constantly increasing and extending. The total 
product of wine is diminishing. The terrible inroads of the phyl- 
loxera, which has already destroyed thousands of acres, aided by 
the neglect of those who have been made bankrupt in a business 
for which many were unfit, and which they dropped as soon as 
they saw it did not afford large returns, the Southern or Anaheim 
disease devastating many of the vineyards in the southern part 
of the State, all this has reduced the production to less than one- 
half of really salable wines; to which may be added the short crop 
of last year, caused by rot and an extremely dry, hot summer, 
and the small crop this year in consequence of frosts. The supply 
is constantly and rapidly diminishing, and prices are rising. 

Large sums of money are invested in cellars and cooperage, 
which will be available for years, so that there is storage room 
enough in city and country for years to come. The immense cel- 
lars which the dealers have built in the last five years, and which 
are fully stocked with cooperage, are emptying fast, and will have 
to be replenished soon. While dealers are holding off now in the hope 
that some of the producers must sell to obtain money to gather and 
house their crops, the producers have combined, pledging themselves 
not to sell below a fixed price. Which side will win is hard to tell, 
but if the dealers do not intend to kill the industry which has 
enabled them to build these immense cellars, and stock them with 
wine, they will have to follow a different and more enlightened 
policy in the future. They know as well as the producer that eight 
to eleven cents per gallon of wine will not pay for labor involved. 

Why cannot producer and consumer share the profits which 
the middlemen are making now, and on which they have become 
rich? The difficulties in supplying customers at retail are ‘great, 
as freights are heavy on small lots, and they are often tampered 
with on the way by railroad hands, and delayed on the road. But 
it cannot be so very difficult to find some reliable house in each of 
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the etealgniat cities, to sant the mapa ts in carload lots, vane ents late towns to provide the necessary facilities. 


their customers direct from the vineyards, as soon as convinced 
that better goods will be furnished. If each individual cannot do 
go, a few can combine for that purpose. To accomplish this must 
be the aim and object for the near future. 

The locations to make light dry wines are confined to a few 
counties, where climate, soil and everything else can be found to 
imsure success. The experimental stage is passed. Resistant stocks 
must be planted. The best soil to produce fine wines is found on 
the hillsides and mountains where they are safe from frosts, and 
where they will produce a moderate, paying crop every year. The 
Southern counties have learned that they cannot compete in dry 
wines, that they must confine themselves to sweet wines and bran- 
dies, in which they can excel, and especially to raisins, in which the 
northern countries cannot compete. Thus each location can and 
ought to make its own product, and will do so in the future, with- 
out the jealousy and competition which characterized the past. 
But the California fruit grower need not confine himself to grapes 
alone. Most lands will grow a diversity of crops, fruits of all kinds, 
grain and hay, ramie and beets, while the steep hillsides will afford 
pasturage and water for his stock; in the most delightful and 
healthiest climate in the world, where the hired laborer, even after 
the hottest day, can sleep in comfort at night, under his blankets, 
secure from cyclones and floods. 


COLD STORAGE FOR FARM PRODUCE.. 


0. G. EATON, ILLINOIS. 
~ncpetih 

The statement which has been made that a couple of shrewd 
young men in an Eastern city, during a recent spring when eggs 
were cheap, bought, at a low price, some 200,000 dozen of fresh 
eggs which they held in cold storage until they could, late in the 
season, market them at prices of eighteen to twenty-two cents per 
dozen, contains a suggestion to the farmer who might put the eggs 
into storage himself to hold them fora better price than he gets 
when compelled to sell at once after the eggs are gathered. There 
are, in many of the smaller towns, cold storage houses, managed 
and owned by the egg dealers,and also by ice factories, where 
storage room can be rented at a price that would warrant the 
farmers in combining and renting storage. 

Where nature provides plenty of ice, the large farmers, or a 
company of lesser producers, might combine to build their own 
houses, putting up their own ice for cooling the house. In general, 
the principles to be looked to are good insulation of the walls to 
keep the exterior heat out, and circulation of cold, dry air inside 
the storage chambers. The moisture of melting ice must not pene- 
trate the storage chambers. The best refrigerator cars now have 
metal ice tanks, which, like the brine and ammonia pipes of the 
refrigerating machine, take up the moisture in the car and fasten 
it firmly to the metal in the form of frost. The cold storage house, 
cooled with ice, should embody a similar principle—metal ceiling 
and passages from the ice bunker to the storage chamber, in order 
to catch the moisture held in the cold air falling into the cooling 
chamber. The importance of dry air, especially for keeping eggs, 
is not to be overlooked, since, in a damp atmosphere, eggs are sure 
to become musty and unsaleable. ‘ 

The keeping of eggs is but a small part of the value of cold 
storage to the farmer. He needs it for his apples, which can usually 
be kept better in a cold atmosphere than in a cellar; his but- 
ter can also be so held, though cold alone will not suffice for butter, 
which is best kept in air-tight packages as well as a cold atmosphere. 
Then, again, potatoes are especially benefited by cold storage. In 
the great potato-growing Kaw valley, where cold storage has been 





i f time, it has been found that the very best | ; ; 
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results with seed potatoes have been had with seed carried over in 
cold storage from fall to planting time. There is less loss of seed, 
and it sprouts better after planting. For the table the tuber that 
has been in cold storage is incomparably finer than when kept in 
the common way, and, after months of storage comes on the table 
as palatable as a newly-dug tuber, invariably bringing higher prices 
in the markets where cold storage potatoes are known. 

The antiseptic power of ice is one of the greatest factors in 
modern methods of food preservation, but, thus far, the profits of its 
use have gone mainly to the middleman. I have no war on them— 
as I believe they are a necessary part of distribution’s economies ; 
but I do think that some part of the profits can be turned into 
farmers’ pockets in the manner suggested above, either by indi- 
viduals or by co-operative effort, or by urging the local market 
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The biahhe themselves 
are not expensive; nor is it necessary that they should be cooled 
by machines; for while ice alone produces a temperature of only 
32° at best, ice and salt will produce a lower one, though; in the 
practice suggested, 32° or even 35° is as low as any requirements, 
would call for, which temperatures are possible with good ice. 








CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER. 


R. E. FORD. 
— > 


Plants, which are not in an active, growing condition, should 
have but little water, as they cannot make use of it. Whena plant 
is given more than it can make use of it is injured. It is the same 
as feeding a man who is not hungry. As soon as there are signs 
of growth, increase the supply of water, but do this judiciously, 
keeping in mind the fact that more plants are injured by over- 
watering than from being kept too dry. When a plant is in active 
growth, the young roots will demand and take up as much again 
of water as will be necessary for the plant’s requirements*when in 
a dormant or semi-dormant condition. 

No manure of any kind should be applied to a plant not in a. 
condition of growth. Some persons notice that a plant is not 
growing, and, without stopping to ascertain if it is trying to rest, 
they go to dosing it with stimulants and fertilizers, and in most 
cases they kill it. All plants are sure to be injured by an applica- 
tion of this kind unless in a condition to make use of it, and this. 
they can only do when there is new growth being made. Then 
they need it, and it will be of great benefit to them to have it at. 
the proper time. 

Plants should be turned frequently to keep them symmetrical. 
If left unturned, the young and growing branches will be drawn 
toward the light, and in time the plant will become one-sided. A 
little care at the proper time will prevent this. One important 
thing for the amateur florist to learn is the necessity of doing 
things at ‘‘the proper time,” if he or she would be successful in 
plant-growing. A negiect to give water when needed will often 
lead to the dropping of buds, or leaves. If a plant is not shifted to 
a larger pot, or given fresh soil at the time when the development 
of roots and branches makes it necessary to have a greater quantity, 
or a better quality, of food, it will receive a check from which it 
will take it a long time to recover. No plant can be expected to- 
make much growth in a soil from which the nutriment has been 
exhausted, and that which is lacking must be supplied by applica- 
tions of some kind of fertilizer, or fresh earth. Very many of our 
winter-blooming plants do not require shifting or repotting during 
the winter, but some may, and when you come across them, attend 
to them promptly. 

More healthy plants would be seen in sitting-room windows if 
more care was taken to give them air daily. Somehow, persons 
owning plants seem to get the idea that they do not require much 
air, and they never recognize the necessity of their obtaining fresh 
supplies. It is to be wondered at that plants grow at all in some 
rooms I have been in. It is a most excellent plan to open a window 
or door some distance from the plants, for some minutes daily, and 
let fresh, pure air come into the room to mix with the warm air in 
the room, before coming in contact with the plants. The airiest, 
lightest and best ventilated rooms are those in which plants do bet. 

If you can change the air from time to time, can regulate the 
temperature, and keep the atmosphere moist, and the sun can gain 
access to your rooms, you can be sure of growing good plants in 
them if you attend to their requirements. Be sure to give the 
plants all the sun possible. Roll up the shades, throw back the 
curtains, and let the light come in. Your carpet may fade, but the: 





The File on the Farm.—The file is a more important farm tool than 
many farmers, who during all their lives have never filed the cut- 
ting edge of a hoe blade, are aware of. If such men have a practi- 
cal demonstration of the difference between a dull and a sharp hoe, 
they are certain to purchase a small flat file for the workmen to 
carry in their pocket when engaged in work requiring the use of a 
sharp hoe, File the hoe upon both sides of the blade, and it will 
retain an edge longér and cut smoothe?than when the filing is all 
upon one side, although it should be filed most on the inside. Both 
a flat, a three-cornered and a round file should be kept on hand... Their 
use will often save a trip to the shop in a busy time, and they pay 
for themselves many times each year in sharper edged tools. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


JAMES MORTON, TENNESSEE. 
——_ 

The development of the gorgeous chrysanthemum of the pres- 
ent time from its earliest forms, as it came into the hands of Euro- 
peans is now a matter of much interest to American readers. The 
principal agents in this wonderful development are the florists, 
chiefly those of England, France and America. The American 
florists were the last to take up the culture of this now all popular 
flower, but, during the short time it has received close attention, 
more remarkable development has been achieved through their 
care, than in all the European countries put together, as the splen- 
dor of hundreds of seedlings that owe their origin to the skill of 
the American hybridizer now testify The chrysanthemum has 
been cultivated in China and Japan from almost prehistoric times. 
Last year the National Chrysanthemum Society of England cele- 





including the production of seed to any extent corresponding with 
the wants of our florists, and the capabilities of the flower, Dr. - 
Walcott of Cambridge, Mass., was the first American to raise‘a ° 


chrysanthemum from se@@, and since that time numerous cthers' 


have been eminently successful in this particular field of operation, 
and many of the seedlings’ sent out each year surpass those of 
former introductions. America may be said to be its most conyen- 
ial home, and this in connection with the florist’s skill, their watch- 
fulness and zeal together with the wonderful variability of the plant, - 
has caused the evolution of the immense chrysanthemum blooms of 
the present time from the lilliputian flowers of fifty years ago. 

In the wonderful progress and development of American agri- 
culture, horticulture and floriculture, the history of the chrysan- 
themum among us has noequal. Without reputation it has become 
great, and by its wonderful development our achievements are 
told. It was said some years ago, chrysanthemum culture was but a 





CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


brated the centenary of its introduction into the British Islands. 
It has been given an obscure place in many American gardens for 
well nigh one hundred years but not until the past ten years has it 
made any great advancement, as about that period our florists 
began to display its virtues and advance its fame. It now claims 
universal admiration as the flower of the season, and one of the 
most gracious gifts of the floral year. It beautifies the homes of 
thousands, and claims homage as a festival flower of the first order 
of merit in public exhibitions and festive assemblies, and wherever 
flowers of any kind are admissible to give a joyous tone to a gath- 
ering of friends, or richness of tone to a public function. 

The first chrysanthemums exhibited in America were grown by 
Robert L. Emmons of “Boston, Mass., and exhibited by him at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society on Nov. 26th, 1880. The var- 
ieties exhibited at that time have now disappeared and the old time 
Artemisias of our grandmothers have developed into a glorious 
autumn flower, proving that its culture is thoroughly mastered, 





passing craze, yet each season brings new devotees to the exhibt- 
tion halls and gardens where the Autumn Queen holds her levees. 
The question is often asked ‘‘How long will this devotion last ?” 
It is safe to say that the future of the chrysanthemum may be 
predicted to this extent, that when distinctive forms no longer 
appear, it will have passed the meridian of its fame. It is not pes- 
sible now for it to ever pass into a third-rate flower, but new ° 
forms from time to time will alone advance or sustain its popularity. 
While our progress has been remarkable there is yet room for 
improvement, and in the further development of the flower many 
new features or modifications may be expected. If we do not see 
promise of blue or scarlet flowers we may perhaps find comfort in 
the consideration that they are not wanted. Pertaps more tham 
anything the odor of the chrysanthemum needs improving. There 
are varieties.that are said to emit the odor of the violet, the rose 
and the pond lily, but’ the senses of most persons are not equal te 
the discovery of them, although persons of highly favored olfaic— 
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tories have been heard to declare their sweetness and prefume. 
Considering that the composites are often highly aromatic, and 
that our flower inclines to the secretion of a camomile odor, 
there are some grounds for hope that varieties possessing a decid- 
edly agreeable fragrance may be secured. Such an acquisition 
would lend fresh impulse to the already great demand for this 
truly noble autumn flower.—{Our illustration, engraved after a 
photograph, presents a perspective view of the last chrysan- 
themum show at the Madison Square Garden in New York.] 





WINTER AND SPRING PROTECTION OF STRAWBERRIES. 


0. W. BLACKNALL, NORTH CAROLINA. 
——<— > 


The necessity of protecting strawberry plants to prevent winter 
killing, in high latitudes, is well known; yet even as far south as 
North Carolina exceptionally cold weather, when it comes unaccom- 
panied with snow, may bring serious losses to the strawberry grower 
who has neglected to protect his plants. A strawberry plant, like an 
animal, can stand a great deal of cold, and still survive. Still, there 
is a telling loss of vitality in both cases. Protected plants, instead 
of being killed down to the ground like those in the open field, remain 
green and fresh, bloom earlier and freer, and bear more berries and 
finer ones. When in full bloom, the difference between a protected 
and an unprotected row is visible a long distance, and becomes still 
more apparent at picking time. 

Plants should never be covered before the ground becomes 
frozen hard, and the work may be continued until snow prevents 
it. Where pine straw is plentiful, as with us, nothing else is thought 
of. For five dollars a year I buy all that is needed for ten acres of 
berries and for the stables, with only half a mile to haul it. Coarse 
stable manure, from well-littered stalls, is best of all, if free from 
weed seed. Winter-growing weeds are the strawberry growers’ 
most dangerous foe, and no manure, however valuable in itself, 
should be used if it contains their seed. But where it can be used, 
followed by a spring topdressing of kainit and acid pliosphate, the 
results are surprising, and pleasing, too, to the one most interested. 
Where neither pine needles nor stable manure can be had, the next 
best thing is cornstalks. These can be laid as the rows run, and, 
if necessary, to prevent blowing off, weighted with a little earth on 
the ends. Oat and wheat straw, chopped up, is also used, though 
it is difficult to keep it on during windy seasons, an objection which 
also applies to all kinds of deciduous leaves. 

Some growers draw an inch or more of earth on the plants; but 
may experience with this mode is that it not only leaves the plants 
teo tender when drawn off in the spring, but that, when practiced 
on a large scale, it is almost impossible to ever get it off at all. And 
of all things, the strawberry is most intolerant of earth smothering, 
im budding and bearing time. It not only decreases the yield of 
berries, but also makes them later. Still, on a small scale, and in 
a very cold climate, no doubt a shallow covering of earth, put on 
somewhat later and removed somewhat earlier than other protec- 
tion would be, is better than nothing. To remove it by degrees, 
would, of course, be better still. 

If pine straw is to be used, it should be hauled in time, and | 
thrown out in convenient piles around the fields. In wet seasons, - 
wagon wheels may work great harm among the plants. If the 
straw is hardy, an early freeze can be taken advantage of to drive 
over the land without damage to the crop. The hand is far better 
than the pitchfork to apply the covering. Half an inch of straw 
over the beds will answer. If the plants are grown in stools, instead 
of matted rows, a strip not less than fifteen inches wide should be 
covered. There is little or no danger of covering deeper, provided 
the excess of straw above what is needed for a mulch is taken off 
just as the plants begin to bud in the spring. The surplus straw 
can be scattered in the middle where it will, when turned under, 
pay for itself in the benefit to the soil, especially if the land is heavy 
or hard. In localities where pine straw is scarce, it is taken off, 
stacked dry, and made to do service for several seasons, but where, 
as with us, the whole cost is not more than two dollars an acre, it 
pays to leave it on the fields. 

This straw also can be turned to excellent account as a protec- 
tion against late spring frost when the plants are in bloom. From 
where it lies between the rows it can be quickly drawn over the 
plants with rakes, or prong hoes. A brisk man will cover an acre 
in this manner in an incredibly short time. It may remain on for 
three days without injury, ‘and then be drawn off as: quickly as it 
was put on. Whole crops. have been saved in this manner, and 
brought high prices, owing to the fact that all those not so pro- 








tected were killed. In the eastern part of North Carolina, where 
the blossoms come out earlier than with us, this plan is general|, 
followed. Indeed, without it, a full crop could hardly ever be 
gathered. With the introduction of very early varieties of straw- 
berries, protection from spring frost becomes more and more 
imperative. Only last year all the early crops in this section, not 
so covered, were lost. 

As the weather signal service rarely fails to give warning of 
the approach of frost, this method is all the more practicable. We 
usually have fully six hours’ notice even after the morning papers 
come in, and a live man, with a well-organized force within call, 
can cover eight or ten acres in much less time than this. The 
strawberry grower who does not avail himself of these means, so 
easily within his reach, can hardly expect profitable crops. 

PLANT LICE AND FUMIGATION. 


E. E. REXFORD. 
ae 


Whoever would grow house plants well, must wage war dili- 
gently against insects. The frequency with which letters are re- 
ceived from amateur floriculturists who complain of injury done 
by plant lice, mealy bugs and red spiders, shows that a great many 
persons do not know how to fight these pests effectively. 

Tobacco, in some form, seems to be the best weapon to use 
against the aphis or green plant louse. Some prefer to use it in 
smoke, Fumigation is, doubtless, the most effective method of 
fighting this enemy, because smoke reaches all parts of the house 
or room in which plants are kept. An infusion of tobacco has to 
be applied with a sprinkler or syringe, and many portions of a plant. 
are not reached, and consequently some aphides escape. As they 
breed with wonderful rapidity, the plants are soon covered again. 
The principal objection to the use of tobacco as a fumigation is, 
that it leaves a stale, disagreeable odor behind it, which clings to 
everything for days. This prejudices many against it. I would 
advise putting the plants in some shed, outside the house. 

Plants may be fumigated in a large box with strips of paper 
pasted over all cracks. One side, or part of one side may be hung 
with hinges, like a door, to admit the plants to be fumigated, or the 
cover may be lifted. Cut a hole a foot square through the bottom. 
Set the box on blocks or some other support so that it will be about. 
eighteen inches from the ground. When you want to use it, make 
a fire in an iron pot, dampen tobacco stems, and put them on the 
fire. Live coals are preferable to any other kind of fire, as they 
last longer. Set the pot under the hole in the box, in such a man- 
ner as to force the. smoke to.enter it. Let the smoke fill the box, 
and allow the plant to remain in it from ten to fifteen minutes. At. 
the end of that time, the aphides will nearly always be dead. On 
removing the plant, jar it sharply to dislodge any that may have 
become stupefied and fallen among the foliage, also sweep off all 
that have fallen on the surface of the soil, as it frequently happens, 
when the smoke has lacked intensity, that some of the insects. 
revive. Then syringe the plant well with clear water. In this 





| way it is an easy matter to thoroughly rid a plant.of aphides with- 


out having the scent of tobacco all through the house. 

The fitting up of a fumigating-box is a comparatively trifling 
job, but persons often fail to attend to trifling matters, thereby put- 
ting themselves to great inconvenience. If you cannot do the work 
yourself, coax the boys to do it for you, or hire some man to do it. 
It will cost but little, and your box, once fitted, is good for years. 
You will appreciate it, I assure you, when you find what thorough, 


| effective work can be done with it. All plants should be well fumi- 


gated before bringing them into the house in the fall. If clean 
they can be kept so. But if you bring a few aphides in with them, 
in a very short time you will find some of your plants half covered 
with them, as warm, rooms are favorable to their rapid increase. 

If tobacco tea is used, I would advise dipping the plants into it, 
to be sure that all parts are reached. Have it the color of weak 
tea. Put one hand over the soil in the pot, spreading your fingers 
on each side the stalk of the plant, and dip the top completely in, 
shaking it about well to make sure that no insect escapes. This 
plan is much more satisfactory than syringing. Tobacco dust can 
be sprinkled over plants, after moistening the foliage, but Ido not. 
like this method of fighting the aphis, because it gives the plants a 
dirty look. The best way is to fumigate. 


Prepare the Wheat Ground.—Sowing wheat among hard clods is not 
seasonable; the proper time is when the ground has been fitted. A 
man may be too early as well as too late. Success lies in knowing 
when work should be done, and then doing it thoroughly. 
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BEE KEEPING IN UTAH. 
J. L. TOWNSHEND, UTAH. 
— > 


When the pioneers settled in Utah in July, 1847, the valleys 
were a part of the great dry sage-brush desert extending from the 
Rockies on the east, to the Sierras on the west. By the pioneer’s 
industry, the desert soon began ‘‘to blossom as the rose,” and as 
the immigration continued, every tract of land that could be 
irrigated from the mountain streams was made a place of habita- 
tion, every cabin having its vegetable garden, with a variety of old- 
fashioned garden flowers to border the walks. Soon, by many a 
cabin, the common black bees were busily humming at the entrance 








Fug. 1. 
of a bee-gum made from a section of a hollow tree, or storing their 
honey in the old twisted straw rope hive, for at that early day 
movable frames and patent hives were still a dream of the future. 
The sweet clover (Melilotus alba), that came as a weed in our grain- 
fields, found a congenial soil and climate, and took possession of the 
banks of the irrigating ditches and waste places, making a bee 
pasturage that produced the very finest quality of honey, and by 
the roadsides sprang up 
an abundance of the 
Rocky Mountain bee- 
plant (Cleome integri- 
folia). Alfalfa or lucern, 
the plant that has done 
more for agriculture 
than any other in the 
West, was then exten- 
sively planted over large 
areas, and became the 
chief bee pasturage in 
Utah. With the growth 
of alfalfa the bee indus- 
try also started with 

FIG. 2. SUN EXTRACTOR FOR HONEY. renewed interest. The 
two or three cuttings prolonged the honey season. Improve- 
ments in beekeeping that were adopted in the Eastern States were 
promptly added here, the more enterprising small farmers importing 
the movable frame box hives and honey extractors. Utah honey 
was praised by all who tasted.it, the flavor being delicious, and 
quality unsurpassed. The demand for it extended until it is now a 
staple article of export, carloads of it being shipped to Omaha, 














Denver, and Chicago. The black bees are now replaced with 
Italian, or Holy Land colonies, as the latter are more docile and 
better gatherers of honey. Nearly all hives are of the American 
pattern, with frames about 118x144 inches, very few other patterns 
being used. Every apiary has an extracting house, containing 
a honey extractor and’ tank’for holding the honey, comb founda- 
tion machine, boiler for melting wax for making foundation, 
machine for fastening foundation in sections, utensils for handling 
bees, and mechanics’ tools for making hives, frames and sections. 

Every apiary has some form of the improved sun wax extractor, 
all of them homemade, and many ingeniously constructed. One of 
these, instead of being stationary, is pivoted on an upright post so 





VIEW OF AN APIARY NEAR PAYSON, UTAH. 


that it can face the sun from morning until sunset, thus being more 
effective in prolonging the hours of sunshine upon the melting wax. 
In our bright sunshine and scarcity of cloudy weather these sun 
wax extractors are proving an excellent utensil for melting wax 
cappings and honey, and separating both from beebread. 

At present, we have three classes of apiaries, those containing 
about thirty to fifty hives owned by small 
farmers who keep bees as one of their 
profitable industries; those having a hun- 
dred or more stands belonging to several 
parties and kept on shares by a successful 
beekeeper ; and those having from 200 tog 
500 hives kept by an apiarist, who gives 
his entire attention to the industry of pro- 
‘ducing and exporting honey. The aver- 
age yield is sixty pounds of extracted 
honey from each hive. One apiarist last 
year procured, from fifty-two colonies, an 
average of eighty-three pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, and another, situated in a 
better pasture, extracted 30,000 pounds 
from 250 stands and besides procured 
6,000 pounds of section comb honey from 
240 of these stands. One double hive of FIG. 8, SWARM-CATCHER. 
eighteen frames yielded 195 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, and another hive filled 140 one-pound sections with 
comb honey. During the honey season the combs are extracted 
about every eight days, but much depends on the condition of the 
atmosphore, a dry, hot wind decreasing, or stopping, the yield. 
A stand of good bees now brings three dollars in the local market, 
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the price varying with the strength of the colony. Extracted honey 
sells at six cents a pound, the price always being less than sugar 
and more or less governed by that staple. Much of our fruit for 
home consumption is preseryed with honey by those who produce 
it, but the preserves and canned fruit prove more liable to ferment- 
ation than when put up with sugar. No ill effects follow the eating 
of Utah honey, indigestion from its usesand honey-colic or cramp, 
being unknown here. It proves a valuable food. and is too cheap 
to be longer classed as a luxury. When extracted honey is canned, 
or stored in vessels, it candies, or becomes hard and white, and is 
generally exported in this condition, but it only requires melting 
to resume the liquid state. 

Legislation, in favor of beekeepers, was enacted by the Utah 
legislature last winter, empowering the county courts to appoint 
bee inspectors and district the counties for the suppression of foul 
brood, which is found in those stands kept by careless farmers 
with but few hives, and thence occasionally is carried into the 
apiaries. The county tax assessor is required to enumerate the 
hives kept by each person, and the county tax collector receives 
tive cents for each hive in addition to the usual taxes. From this 
fund the bee inspectors ere paid three dollars a day. They are 
required to examine every apiary and cleanse each hive found to 
contain foul brood by burning the diseased combs and burning out 
the inside of the box, and must make the rounds of their district at 
least once a year. Upon complaint by any beekeeper against 
another, the inspector must examine the suspected colonies. [A 
typical Utah apiary is presented in Fig 1. Fig. 2 shows a sun 
extractor, and Fig. 3 a swarm catcher. ] 


THE PINEY WOODS CATTLE COUNTRY. 


JUD PIERCE, ALABAMA. 





natlipede 

The ‘‘Piney Woods,” that great belt, a hundred miles or so 
wide, extending from the Mississippi eastward along the Gulf of 
Mexico and on tothe Atlantic, is natur- 
ally a fairly good cattle country. The 
pine woods are open enough to allow 
a growth of grass. Streams of pure 
spring water are abundant. The snow- 
iess winters allow stock to run out the 
year through. There is no herd law to 
sompel the cattle owner to fence in his 
stock, and, as about ninety-nine per 
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of the Piney Woods, summer or winter, upland or bottom, is the 
Bermuda grass. But, as it spreads from its roots and its creeping 
stems, and very little from its seed, it is not found much away from 
old fields. It is easily propagated, a bit of root or stalk growing 
and spreading wherever planted. Cattle prefer it to any other fec.|. 
even the dry stems in the fields being eagerly eaten in winter. if 
allowed to grow rank in the fall, it retains a little green next tho 
ground through the winter, and starts growing with every warm spell. 

In the way of hay-producing grasses, the most valuable are the 
Mexican clover, (Richardsonia scabra) and crab grass, (Panicum 
sanguinale). These are annuals, springing up from self-sown seeds 
in cultivated fields. Not weeds but grass bother the Southern 
cultivator. As soon as the cultivation of a crop ceases these and 
other annual grasses take possession. Nearly all the hay made in 
the Piney Woods country, comes from fields which the same season 
have yielded a crop of corn, or garden truck. The hay may be 
grown without other crop by plowing the land in May or June. 
Uncultivated lands do not, as a rule, produce hay in this section, 
though two perennials, Bermuda grass and Johnson grass (Sorghum 
halapense) when grown on strong land yield hay year after year. But 
both are such persistent pests in cultivation that little care is taken 
to propagate them for hay. 

The system of cattle husbandry in vogue is much the same as 
on the Western ranges, with the cowboy left out. The cattle come 
up at night and are ‘‘ cow penned”—for the sake of the manure—in 
an open enclosure. There is no shelter, summer or winter. The 
calves run with the cows. Only the cows that are milked receive a 
little hay, or other feed, in winter. Of course, where the cattle, 
bulls and all, run at large, nothing can be done toward improving 
the stock. Some owners of considerable numbers of cattle divide 
them into bands of twenty to fifty, and give out these bands to their 
poorer neighbors, who nominally look after them for the manure 
left in the cowpen, and for such little milk as they care to take, 
the owner taking the original band and 
all increase at the end of the ‘term. The 
advantage of the do-nothing plan is 
that it costs nothing. The income is 
from an occasional beef sold, when the 
summer grass has made the cattle fat, 
or from a bunch of the increase sold. 
The disadvantages are that no im- 
provement of the stock is possible, that 
the rate of increase is slower where the 

















cent. of the land is unfenced, the range 
1s practically unlimited. Should the 
cattle-man desire to own his range, he 
can buy land, from which the mer- 
thantable pine has been cut, for fifty 
cents per acre and upward. Yet, with 















calves are not taken from the cows, 
and that the weak stock, for lack of 
winter shelter or extra winter feed, 
often fail to pass through the Wilder- 
ness of bad weather to reach the 
Canaan of spring feed. Some cattle- 
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ail its advantages, this region does not 
produce its own beef, and condensed 
milk and Northern butter have a 
monopoly of the market in the towns. 
The range may be classed as upland and 
bottom land. The upland grass is of __[— 
thin growth, but nutritious during the = 
growing season. In March, it is suffi- 
ciently started to cause the cattle to 
begin to fatten, and, during the later 
spring, summer, and fall, cattle go 
from the range to the butcher, and make fairly good beef. When 
the autumn is not dry, the upland gives fairly good pasturage until 
frost comes, usually late in November. The bottom lands, whether 
pine flat, hummock or swamp, are best for winter pasturage. The 
grasses are of dense growth, and, therefore, not so thoroughly killed 
down by frost but that they afford some feed. Some kinds, several 
species of Paspalum being the most common, remain green and 
growing throughout the winter. The most prized winter pasturage 
is cane. There are two species, the large Arundinaria gigantea, 
the cane of the canebrake, the one from which fish poles are cut, 
and the small, or switch cane, A. tecta. The large cane is shelter 
as well as feed, the dense growth of the canebrake affording the 
only protection from cold winter rains enjoyed by many Piney 
Woods herds. The matted roots make a firm footing for the cattle 
even on boggy ground. Altogether, a bit of canebrake is a 
valuable possession for a cattle-man. Though mostly growing on 
wet land, in swamps or near streams, cane may be grown on any 
strong bottom land, and, if not. killed out by summer and fall pastur- 
ing, will hold its own indefinitely. The most valuable pasture grass 
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THE ORIGINAL HOUSE. 


| makes excellent clapboards, and this allows cheap shelter. 
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men have fenced their ranges, and so 
are able to improve their stock, which 
they usually do, by putting in a Hol- 
stein bull. Near the towns, the native 
stock is somewhat crossed with Jersey, 
not at all to its betterment, for the Jer- 
sey needs Jersey care, or it soon de- 
generates into something every’ way 
inferior to the native. The natives are 
small, but well built and hardy. 
Probably the Spanish settlement at St. Augustine, Fla., gave the 
start, and to this has been added something from the cattle brought 
in by the early French settlers on the Gulf Coast, and by English 
settlers from Georgia and the Carolinas. . As on the Western 
ranges, it has been found best to build up a new stock by using the 
native Texan cows and well-bred bulls, so here it will likely be 
found best to use the native cow as a base for the new strain. 
There is room for the intelligent, persevering cattle-man in the 
Piney Woods. Barbed wire for fencing is-cheap. Yellow pine 
‘he 
manure left by the cattle in the yard, will enable their owner to 
raise profitable crops, and the cultivated field after the crop is off, 
gives a yield of hay. If more hay is wanted, it may be made by 
growing cowpeas, and,the land improved at the same time by the 
roots and stems of this fertilizing crop. If green winter feed is 
wanted, he can sow rye or oats, or encourage the growth of Pas- 
palum or Bermuda. Bottom land, when free from trees, is readily 
set to cane or Johnson grass. Dense, brushy swamp can be con- 
verted into grass land by burning over inadry time. Having his 
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cattle fat in winter he can command a good price for his beef, for 
then he does not compete with the uncared for cattle that supply 
summer beef. Milk sells in the towns at from twenty-five to forty 
cents per gallon, and butter at Northern prices plus freight, com- 
mission and profit. The carefully conducted cattle business, too, 
has the advantage of not being overdone at the present time. - 





A SMALL HOUSE BUILT TO BE ENLARGED. 
D. COMINGS. 
a 

The ideal country home is often far beyond the present finan- 
cial abilities of the land holder. In the accompanying drawings 
will be found a design 
suited to rural and sub- 
urban districts, where 
the builder wishes to 
lay well the foundations 
for a more commodious 
home than he can 
afford to erect at the 
beginning. Many times 
an ell is put up as a 
temporary habitation, 
lacking in conveniences 
which, when the time 
comes to increase the 
accommodations of the 
house, is an entire loss, 
because of the remodel- 
ing necessary to con- 
form it to the new 
extensions. Such an .# 
error can only be avoid- ‘Ax 
ed by adopting such 
plans at the start as 
will afford the greatest " 

amount of comfort in © 
the smaller building, Sa 

entail the least expense 73 
in alterations when en- == 
larged, and at the same 
time have a symmetri- 
cal appearance. The entire plat of ground to be covered by the com- 
pleted building is seventy-eight by thirty-six feet ; and in laying out 
the foundations of the house (Fig. 3) it will be best to stake out the 
entire building so as to get the finished structure placed on the 
grounds to the best advantage ; 
CL then making the line x—x the 
front of the first building will 
add a good grass-plat to the 
grounds in front. and afford the 
more: necessary accommoda- 
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tions within the small house. 
Baek entrance for the front porch, 
A the walk and grounds may be 
: laid out so as to harmonize with 
Sitling Reon Dining Room. 
i ; trees and shrubbery will be 
a growing in the intervening 
«| ~* time to complete the pleasant 
entering this side door, is a 
small alcove for hats and um- 
brellas, while stairs lead up the 
hall a passage opens into the 
kitchen, 2 room about twelve 
by fifteen feet, lighted with 


Using what will be the side 
Back Wall 
the future improvements, and 
el. rs surroundings. At the right, on 
second floor ; midway down the 
windows on three sides, with 
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ores. / \arge and small closets in the 
Pa corner by the chimney ; open- 
pemEeRb a Dement, ing into both kitchen and pas- 


sage is a well equipped pantry 


FIG. 3, | PLAN OF GHOUND FLOOR. while cellar-stairs descend from 


the hall; the plumbing is all to be in the rear of this hall- 
passage and affords water connections for the bowl in the rear 
of the hall, the closet, and the tubs set in the kitchen ; at the left of 
the hall is a good-sized dining-room and a sitting-room with double 











FIG. 2. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE ENLARGED HOUSE. 





doors between, each furnished with a cozy corner fireplace and a 
closet in the opposite angle of the dining room. The conservatory 
across the end of the sitting-room may be. omitted till the other 
additions are made. On the second floor (Fig. 4) are,.three good- 
sized bedrooms, .a bathroom, three closets and a large.dark store- 
room, besides a commodious hall. with running water in the rear 
alcove and stairs leading to alarge attic chamber which will be use- 
ful. On the outside (Fig. 1), the main walls will be the same asin the 
completed building, either brick or frame as may suit the builder, 
The plain front wall may be relieved by having the main 
chimney visible in the center, projecting slightly from the surface 
of the wall, the-first-floor having the future doorways fitted with 
long windows opening 
out upon a light tem- 
porary veranda, while 
the second floor win- 
dows may be set in the 
doorways in the same 
manner with the extra 
length filled in below by 
an ornamental panel. 
If of brick the side walls 
may project at the front 
corners so as to build 
into them, the old home 
remaining intact while 
the additions are being 
made (Fig. 2). The 
front part of the house, 
aS seen in the ground 
plan (Fig. 3), will con- 
, tain large front and 
back parlors, with fire- 
places, a large hall with 
two closets, under the 
“2 stairs, on the first floor. 
= All the principal rooms 
m= can be thrown open 
with sliding doors. The 
second floor hall has a 
fine effect with pillars 
and arches. Two large 
bedrooms are over the parlors, each with a closet, and opening on a 
balcony. A sewing room and two closets are built off the hall 
and a dressing room in the tower ; the sitting-room can be used as 
a library, the bedroom over the dining-room would make a good 
studio, and the sewing room 
a small study, while the bed- 
room over the kitchen would 
answer well the purpose of a 
nursery if these rooms are a 
desirable. With the two or 
three rooms added in the attic 
this will be a very hospitable WV 
house for country or suburb, r z 
with every necessary conven- 
v. hile 
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many of these comforts will Bedroom Bed-roum. 
be afforded by avoiding the 

extra expenses of immediate ,. ~ 

completion of the-house, thus —— 
saving sheer losses by fore- ye Rees il 
thought. As the home is the ae. 
foundation of our Republic, : = 
it cannot be too carefully “ 
planned, too beautifully built, [ el 

or too comfortably arranged. § ? fais 
Many luxuries in food and tS Bed-room. L_¢ 

dress and useless habits can f® Suits 
well be spared that enough of [._ tu. BY 
the daily earnings shall finally Say j 
be accumulated to purchase Reva ares \=’ 


the plot of ground and the 
praise h adue’ that may or FIG. 4. PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 
may not, be enlarged, as the future will show. Trees can be planted, 
shrubs and flowers started, and many small improvements made, 
little by little, without‘a large expenditure at-any one time. Make 
the home a place to live in, a nursery in which the children shall 
become noble men and women ; the cost is small, pleasure great. 
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HOW TO HAVE A BEAUTIFUL BAY WINDOW. 
EMMA J. MELLETTE, COLORADO. 
is Ee 

Nothing that can be bought so cheaply will add to a home such 
a pleasing grace as will vines and hanging baskets. The secret of 
success with hanging baskets is good soil, plenty of water, and 
complete drainage. For the soil, takeany good garden earth, and 
mix it thoroughly with a goodly amount of well-rotted stable 
manure. To have them appear to the best advantage, fasten to 
the ceiling, where the window opens into the room, three strong 
hooks; from these suspend three baskets, planted with vines that 
will droop, and others that will climb; above these hang two other 
baskets, and in the center, above these, hang one more, the whole 
to be arranged in the shape of a triangle. Then, on the floor, on 
each side of the opening, place a good-sized pot or rustic box, in 
which grow an English ivy, or a Madeira vine on one side, and a 
German ivy on the other. 
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deep in the ground and an extra large yield.” It must be under-. 


| stood that we are too far south to have a potato country par excel- 


lence. The largest of our yields would not be considered worth 


| speaking about in the northern counties of New York, or in Michi- 


The Madeira vine, which, outside, grows | 


so rank, if planted indoors, out of the direct sunlight, will produce | 


a vine almost as delicate as a smilax, and will grow to the ceiling, 
twining all around everywhere on its way to it. 


gan, Minnesota, etc., but, added to former observations, I am satisfied 
that for best results anywhere larger seed, or more of it, and deep 
planting, will give best success, in the average run of years. 


HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. 
C. L. ALLEN. 
ill 
When this ornamental flowering shrub was introduced from 
Japan, it created quite a sensation, and very justly, as it has, when 
properly managed, no peer in its class. Yet a well grown speci- 
men is rarely found, which may be accounted for in several ways. 
Like all other plants, when first introduced, it has received much 
better care and attention than it did afterwards. The result of 
this was that plants showed their resentment, by producing small 
panicles or plumes of flowers. The fact of its being a hardy shrub 





| placed it in the same category as other shrubs and trees, which, as 


Besides these, hang three or four smaller baskets close to the | 


windows. Make one of them of oxalis, another of musk plant, 
another of sweet alyssum and forget-me-not combined, and another 
of ice plant. To finish the bay window, place against the front of it 
a rounding flower stand, that has three or four graduated shelves. 
On the top shelf place a calla; not one of the long, slim, one-bulbed 


one flower at a time; but one where the small bulbs have 


been allowed to grow, and where the leaves are of all sizes,from | *J* 
; ditions must be met, as nearly as possible, by cultivation. 


mammoth to tiny, and bearing three or four blossoms at a time. 


Then arrange the plants so that each tier of pots shall be hidden by | 
the plants below. In the pots on the lower shelf plant, in addition — 
to upward-growing plants, some dew-plant, joint-plant, ivy-leaved | 
geraniums, maurandyas, nasturtiums, or any sort of vines or mosses | 


that will grow to the floor and hide the vacant spaces. 
the center window hang a basket containing a thunbergia, or, if you 
can make a success of its culture, a climbing monthly rose. 

In the matter of the arrangement of vines, there is room for the 
exhibition of a wonderful amount of individual taste, and our mod- 


Just above | 


ern seed and plant catalogues describe enough varieties to satisfy . 


the cravings of any woman, no matter how dearly she may love 
flowers. Many sorts, that are exquisitely pretty, grow quickly and 
readily from the seed. The finer varieties of nasturtium, smilax, 
Convolvulus minor, cobea, maurandya, and thunbergia, come 
easily from seed, and grow rapidly. Even the common morning- 
glory, if given a sunny location, makes a pretty house vine, while a 
sweet potato vine looks quite well. A bay window is a good invest- 
ment, as sunshine and flowers do for a home what nothing else can. 
Children who grow up under their influences cannot but develop 
refined tastes and love of beauty; and they will carry through all 
their lives the sweet memory of the flowers that bloomed in 
mother’s window in the shelter of the old home. 


VOLUNTEER POTATOES. 
A. J. CHASE, KANSAS. 
a eae 
Notwithstanding the fact that the thermometer went to 26° 
below zero, the past winter, we have had in this neighborhood an 
unusual amount of volunteer potatoes, both in garden and field 








and mulching heavily in dry weather. 


culture, and in one instance at least, my neighbor found nearly a | 


quarter of an acre so thick on the ground, that he plowed them out, 
and they produced a fine crop. Most farmers got their first early 
potatoes from these volunteer plants. The season was so wet that 
we did not plant potatoes until well up in May. Mine were planted in 
the garden May 2d and 3d, a full month later than we usually plant. 

Without having counted them I suppose there were at least fifty 
hills of these volunteer potatoes in my garden and they were not 
all of them on the ground where I had potatoes last year. I had the 
ground broken about nine or ten inches and, hence most of these 
volunteers were planted very deep; in some instances it seemed to 
me that I had to dig a full foot to reach the potatoes. Out of one 
of these hills that came up among the beans I dug twenty-six mer- 
chantable potatoes; another seventeen and still another fourteen. 
In the first hill there had been two seed potatoes about six inches 
apart. This is ten times the yield that we average. from our sys- 
tem of cutting the potatoes and planting one piece in a place about 
fifteen inches apart. ‘‘One swallow does not.make summer,” 
but in canvassing this matter with my neighbors I find that they 
report similar results with their volunteers, namely, ‘‘potatoes very 





a rule are neglected. When once planted, they get but little atten- 
tion, or are left severely alone. 

No plant so quickly resents neglect as this shrub, and no other 
so amply repays, with its generous bloom, all the care and attention 
that can possibly be given it. It is a gross feeder, consequently 
requires a rich soil and abundance of water. The soil must also be 


sort of plants, with only three or four long, ungraceful leaves, and | made very deep, as the roots are numerous, long and branching, as 


are all those of strong growing plants. The soil best suited to this 
hydrangea is a deep, rich loam ; where this cannot be had, the con- 
If the 
soil is light and sandy, it has to be made rich with well rotted 
manure, and, when dry weather sets in it should be mulched liber- 
ally to prevent the ground from drying out. If the soil is very 
heavy, make it rich, and mulch lightly to prevent it from baking. 

But the most important feature in cultivation, and the one 
usually neglected is the cutting back of the wood of the previous 
year in early spring. This must be done thoroughly if good plumes 
are to be expected. Cut to within two buds of the main stem. 
Good plumes will never be borne on old wood; when the shrub 
begins to bud cut out all weak and superfluous shoots. At the utmost, 
do not leave more than six stems to flower, on a single shrub. This 
will give plumes of twelve inches in length by nine inches in diam- 
eter, while the best flowers on a shrub, under the usual treatment, 
are but five inches in length by three and one-half inches in diame- 
ter. There are two varieties H. paniculata, and H. p. grandiflora. 
The latter is the only one that should be grown, as the former, under 
the most favorable circumstances, will not produce plumes more 
than half the size of the latter, and not nearly so pure white. 

This shrub is valuable for the florist, as its flowers are very use- 
ful in ‘‘ making up” pieces for the ‘‘ ground work.” The flowers 
stand well, and the shrubs are a long time in bloom. Besides. 
this, by cutting back about the middle of June, the new growth, 
that produces the flowers, the plant will throw out new shoots. 
which will flower in September. With a little attention a succession 
of good bloom can be had from the first of August until October. 
The propagation is readily effected by cuttings. Take the wood 
that is cut off in spring and insert it in good garden soil, to the: 
depth of four inches, packing the earth firmly about the cuttings, 
Nearly every one will take- 
root and flower the same season. 





Look After the Colts.—Colts are the most valuable live stock cn 
the farm, and while it does not pay to neglect any stock, either old 
or young, yet colts should receive particularly good attention. They 
should be treated so kindly that they will come to meet you in yard 
or pasture. This point is accomplished by frequently giving them 
a lump of sugar, an ear of corn, or something else they like. Hal- 
ter-break them when small, teach them to lead and stop at the 
word ‘‘ whoa,” leave them tied for an hour or two at a time, letting 
them have something to eat while being tied, and there will be little 
danger of their pulling at the halter. At one year of age they can 
be accustomed to the bit, and may have a light harness placed on 
them for a few hours ata time. The modern practice of driving 
them to a vehicle When only yearlings is bad, for, unless extra care 
is used injury will be the result. Colts should be accustomed to 
the sight of umbrellas, and tostrange noises. Keep them growing 
when both in and out of pasture. -Do not dose with. medicine 
unless absolutely required and then only on the advice of a skillful 
vegetarian. Give them a name and always call them by it. 
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DEEP-ROOTED WEEDS. 


DR. BYRON D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION, 
— 


By means of the root-system most plants become anchored to 
the soil. Therefore, other things remaining the same, among those 
species that live from year to year the size of the root becomes an 
index of the persistency and pestiferousness of the plant. Some of 
our worst weeds have a large root system, and the accompanying 
engraving is presented for the purpose of calling attention to this 
fact. Freshly pulled roots were laid upon a large table and photo- 
graphed by placing the camera vertical and at some distance above 
the display of roots. The size of the roots may be easily determined 
by multiplying their dimensions in the engraving by five. They 
are, of course, all illustrated to the same scale and may therefore 
be compared with each other. 

The root of the wild parsnip, Pastinaca sativa, (1), is common 
in waste and neglected ground. This is one of the largest and 


ae 








stem and leaves of this plant one might conclude that the subter- 
ranean portion was also large. Those who may have attempted, 
unaided, to pull such roots, have likewise an appreciation of the 
hold these burdocks have, when fully grown, upon the earth. One 
of the leading weeds in many localities, is the evening primrose, 
Oenothera biennis, L. (5). It is not so large as some,jbut taking 
into consideration its thickness near the surface of the soil it is far 
from small, One of the best features of this plant, is its biennial 
nature, indicated in the scientific name. Therefore, keep it from 
seeding and the end is near. 

The wild carrot, Daucus Carota, L. (6), in its root system, cor- 
responds to that of the cultivated roots from which the plant dif- 
fers only in circumstances and surroundings. Like the parsnip (1), 
it is a case of a very useful plant, when in its proper place, becom- 
ing a destructive pest. Throughout New England and the Middle 
States the wild carrot is far too thoroughly rooted in the soil of 
meadow and pasture, and even in the land under the cultivator. It. 


ROOTS OF SOME OBNOXIOUS WEEDS. 


coarsest of our weeds. It lives for two years, and hence can be 
eradicated by preventing the formation of seed, by cutting off all 
flower stalks before the seeds form. 

The root of the salsify or oyster plant, Tragopogon porrifolius 
(2), is shown as it appears when growing as a weed in meadow and 
pasture land. This can be held in check by frequent cutting of the 
plant. It should not be allowed to ripen its large plumed fruits. 
The common dandelion, Taraxacum officinale, Web. (8), is shown 
with a root an inch through at the top and fifteen inches in length. 
The size of this root offers some explanation as to the difficulty 
of eradicating the plants. Cutting the root off near the surface is 
usually followed by the production of several heads of leaves from 
as many branches rising from the decapitated root. 

One of the largest of weed roots is the burdock, Arctium Lappa, 
L., (4). The shape is quite different from these of the previous 
three. It is of uniform size, for a foot or more, and remains 
unbranched until the lower half is reached. From the size of the 


! 
| 


| 





seeds abundantly and quickly. After the tops have been once cut 
off, new flower stems are developed which soon bear mature seeds. 
Like the parsnip, it is a biennial and the large root made one season 
is for sustaining the flower stalk and its product of fruit the next. 

The teasel, Dipsacus sylvestris, Mill., (7), is a coarse plant, and 
the herbage is rough and worthless. Cultivated fields are sometimes, 
through neglect, completely overrun by it. 

The viper’s bugloss, Echium vulgare, L. (8), has a remarkably 
large root for the size of the plant. Usually the root is much 
branched, but, nevertheless, there is a tap root which penetrates to 
a great depth. During the first year the portion above ground is a 
rosette of leaves which, in the largest plants, may be two feet across. 
From the center of this mass of rough herbage is, the next season, 
sent up a stalk bearing many long spikes of blue flowers. It is one 
of the worst weeds and is rapidly gaining ground. The chicory 
Cichorium Intybus, L. (9), is a coarse plant. It has straggling leaf- 
less branches bearing blue heads of blossoms. Taking a firm hold 
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of the soil it is able to hold its own against all enemies. Thoroughly 
clean culture is the best treatment for this pest. 

The common mullein, Verbascum Thapsus, L. (10), does not 
have full justice done to it, as only a small specimen could be found 
upon the day when the others were collected. This is a tall plant 
with a single stiff stem bearing large velvety leaves. Nothing will 
eat the mullein and, seeding rapidly, it is, with its long-lived roots, 
able to sustain itself at great odds. The ubiquitous shepherd’s purse, 
Capsella Bursa-pastoris, L. (11), has the smallest tap root of all the 
fifteen shown in the engraving, but nevertheless has an under- 
ground system of feeders that is sometimes surprising. This plant 
is well known by its slender branched top and small purse-shaped 
seed vessels. The young plant starts in summer and winters over 
in the condition shown. It is therefore a winter annual. 

The common curled dock Rumesx crispus (12), is one of the 
long-lived and familiar weeds, the vitality of roots being quite 
remarkable. As in many other species simply cutting the root near 
the surface of the ground does not eradicate the pest. It seeds 
abundantly and roots firmly. Another mullein, Verbascum Blat- 
taria, L, (18), is sometimes called the moth mullein. It is smaller 
than V. Thapsus, but has a large tap root. The stem is straight, 
unbranched, and bears comparatively smooth leaves and shows 
flowers, either yellow or white. Whole patches have white blooms, 
while other areas are covered with the yellow flowered plants. 

One of the large rooted weeds, is the hound’s tongue, Cynoglos- 
sum officinale, L. (14), and is particularly obnoxious because of its 


burrs, which readily become attached to the wool of sheep. The | 


common round leaved mallow, Malva rotundifolia (15), while one 


| 








VENTILATOR UNDER FARM BUILDINGS, 
of the low and less conspicuous of the fifteen kinds of weeds here 


shown, has a remarkably stout woody roct. It usually sends off 
strong branches, thus making the plant very difficult to pull. 

If we attempt to group these large-rooted weeds, it will be 
found that the sunflower family will claim the salsify (2), dandelion 








(5), burdock (4), and chicory (9). The parsley family has the parsnip 


(1) and carrot (6); the borage family furnishes the bugloss (8) and 
hound’s tongue (14); the figwort family gives the two kinds of mul- 
lein. The evening primrose, teasel, shepherd’s purse and mallow, 
each represent a separate family. Thus there are eight families of 
plants represented in the engraving. But while they may differ on 
many things they all agree on having a large tap root and, upon 
that basis, they are here brought together. One of them is an 
annual, three are biennials and the other endure indefinitely. : 

If the reader will mentally magnify the roots five times, as 
shown, they will be brought back to their natural size. 
then see that many of them reach far below the plow depth and, 
with their side roots all in place, it is easy to realize that a few 
plants of any of these shown would be sufficient to fully occupy a 
square rod of land. It is no wonder that dandelions are injurious 
to a lawn, or the mallow to the asparagus bed. In like manner a 
few carrots will possess a square yard of meadow land, while a 
single burdock is enough to fill the fence corner. 


He will | 


If this exposition | 


of some of our worst deep-rooted weeds is enough to convince the | 
reader that there is much about the pests that is not seen, but buried | 


far below the soil, the special aim of this article and accompanying 
engraving will be reached. And should it encourage any to keep 


a closer watch of his ground and eradicate the weeds before they | 


have become anchored, a still better result will be accomplished. 





VENTILATING THE SPACE UNDER BUILDINGS. 
talpins 
Under many houses and farm buildings the space not occupied 


by a cellar, or other room, is usually surrounded by a wall laid up in | 


mortar with no way of ventilating it from the outside. In many 
cases the joists and sills thus inclosed are affected with dry rot, and 


many valuable buildings have been almost ruined, or heavy repairs 


entailed, by this carelessness of the architect. To remedy this difti- 
culty in structures already built, a hole should be made in the wall 
upon each sidé of the inclosed space that air may circulate as freely 
as possible; an opening only two inches indiameter, so located 
that the prevailing winds can enter, will prove very useful. The 
engraving, from a sketch sent us by L. D. Snook, shows such a space, 
g, in. the foundation wall. The opening should be not less than 
eight inches square, a wooden frame, a, covered with heavy wire 
netting, should be put in and made secure by the use of mortar 




















WRONG METHODS OCF BRACING A FENCE POST. 
To close the space during winter a wooden block, 
c, fitted with a cleat is placed in position, to be removed as warm 


FIG. 1. 
around the edges. 


weather approaches. A space should be left in the solid walls 
under verandas for ventilation and germ-killing fresh air. 





BRACING CORNER 

alee 

Many wire fences have tall and large corner posts with braces 
reaching to their tops. When the wire of such a fence is drawn 
taut, the tall corner post will be lifted up on its steep braces. This 
lifting process is sometimes aggravated by a wire stretched from 
the bottom of the corner post to the top of the nearest fence post. 
To keep such a post in the ground, it is often made of a heavy log, 
or it is weighted down by huge rocks which frighten young 
horses. Sometimes a stout cable of twisted wire is guyed from-the 
top of the corner post to a stake driven into the roadbed, just where 
the highway should be widest. These wrong methods of bracing a 
fence post are shown in Fig. 1. The proper way to brace a fence 
post is shown in Fig. 2, from a sketch sent us by J. Whilden of 
Kansas. The corner post should be planted at least four feet deep, 
and, if possible, the lower end should be larger. If round and of 
hard wood, it need not be larger than the hole bored by an ordinary 
post augur. As the lower end must not be the smaller, it should 
not be pointed for driving in. If of the same size throughout, the 
lower end may be scolloped, as shown in Fig. 2. The earth around 
the post should be thoroughly tamped from bottom to top. If set 
in an augur hole, the earth may be tamped by pouring water 
around the post, and slowly dropping in fine subsoil, which dis- 


FENCE POSTS. 
































FIG, 2. A PROPERLY-BRACED FENCE POST. 


solves and settles until the ground line is reached.- Do not brace 
or stretch the wire until the water is absorbed. As the strain of 
the wire is horizontal, the braces should be as nearly horizontal as 
possible. Notch the corner post eighteen inches from the ground, 
and place a stout brace reaching thence to the ground line of the 
nearest fence post. 





Twigs for Kindlings.—With a light ax the pruned limbs of trees 
can be cut into six-inch pieces and left. to dry. This is better for 
starting the fire than pine kindlings, and is more economical. 
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PRACTICAL WORK WITH TEN-BLOCK HOUSE NUMBERS. 
A, L, BANCROFT, CONTRA COSTA CO., CALIFORNIA. 
aadaien 

The work of measuring and blocking off the roads of Contra 
Costa county, California, preparatory to numbering the houses 
according to the ten-block system is now in progress. The first road 
completed was Granville Way, which will bea guide for future work. 
The following information is taken from the field notes of the 
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FIG. 1. MILE MARKS AND ENTRANCE SIGN. 
“blocker,” or surveyor, who does the measuring. Those show the 
character of the work, making a satisfactory guide for the visitor 
driving through the country as well as being very useful to the 
farmers of the county, bringing them together, or to the business 
men who may wish to interview the people along the roads. 
In the course of time a directory of the entire county will be 





Owned by J. M. Stow. Spring and willow trees about 20 feet back 
from road, 430 ft. in No. 22. Summit of Spring Ridge. Elevation 
250 feet, 200 ft. in No. 26. Fine View of Ignacio Valley and Mt. 
Diablo 28 | 26. Sulphur Spring about 75 feet back, 80 ft. in No. 29. 
Culvert, 175 ft. in No.'29. 31. Manuel Welch. Eucalyptus 2 feet 
in diam. at edge of roadway, 394 ft. in No. 38. Small bridge, 100 
ft. in No. 36. 35. AntonioGiuocchio. About 0.7 M. distant. 36. 
E. Randall. Samuel Randall: Small bridge, 300 ft. in No. 36. 41, 
H. H. Bancroft. 41a. Aloha Farm. 0.4 M. distant. Aloha Farm 
Nursery. A. L. Bancroft, Geo. Reed, Sup’t. Aloha Farm, Crofton 
and Granville Orchard. Bert H. Bancroft, Wm. Cary. 41b, 
Crofton. 1.4 M. distant. E. Galli. White Oak, 2.5 ft. diam. in 
roadway, 400 ft. in No. 41. Pomona Road. Course at outset E, 
20°S. Elevation 160 ft. 516 ft. in No. 42. Small bridge 44 | 42, 
White Oak 3 ft. diam. in roadway, 337 ft. in No. 43. 46. F. G. 
Tuttle. 50. Lot Moore. Interior of Ignacio Valley. Fine View of 
Mt. Diablo and surrounding country 52 | 50. 59. H. P. Penniman. 
End of Granville Way, 367 ft. in No. 66. Connects with Vista 
Ignacio at 355 ft. in No. 92. 

In the field notes; which will be carefully copied and perma- 
nently preserved in the office of the county clerk at Martinez, the 
exact positions in the block of the entrances, and connecting roads, 
are given as well as of the landmarks, such as trees, culverts, 
bridges, etc. The object is to make this work permanent and ta 
afford data from which to readily and definitely locate entrances ta 
new residences as they may, five or fifty years hence, be located 
throughout the country, without disarranging the general system, 





published giving similar information per- 
taining to every road in it as well as the ordi- 
nary alphabetical list of names of all the 
residents. This is now published from time 
to time in the county newspapers. It must } ue 
be remembered that there are ten imaginary : ie 
blocks having a frontage, only, of 528 feet 
each in a mile; two numbers to each block, 
the odd ones upon the left and the even ones | ; 
upon the right. The distances can be calcu- | : 
lated almost instantly from the commence- | } 
ment of the road by dividing the entrance | 
number by two and pointing off one decimal |? 
when the distance in miles and tenths is 
shown. Each road has a name, each house 
a number. The guideboards show these. 
GRANVILLE Way.—No. 81 in official road 
list. Begins at No. 211 Contra Costa High- 
way at Walnut Creek. Course at outset N. 
20° E. General direction N. 35° E. Eleva- 
tion at beginning, 96 feet. Ends at No. 92 
Vista Ignacio. Numbers in road, 66. Course 
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at finish, N. 35° E. Elevation at end, 154 feet. __4/ 

Character and condition of the road: Partly 

improved ; some of it raised in: the middle 

and less of it graveled. A fair summer road. Places almost impas- 


sable during a very severe winter. Entrance numbers begin at 429 
feet in No. 211 Contra Costa Highway. No. {. . One story house. 
Vacant. Owned by W. B. Rogers. 3. P. Reary, summit of small 
hill and crossing of San Ramon branch of the S. P. R. R. 484 ft. in 
No. 8. Granville Bridge over Walnut Creek, 154 ft. in No. 12. 

































































FIG. 2. BLOCK NUMBERS AND HALF-MILE ,MARKS ON FENCE. 
Culvert, 227 ft. in No.16. Small bridge, two: flood gates, 306 ft. in 
No. 16. 146. Mrs. Wm. Rice, about 0.6 M. distant.. Mrs. X. R. 
Hill. 17... San Miguel Stock Farm, about 0.7 M. distant owned by 
Irvin Ayres. Summit of hill. Fine view back beyond the town of 
Walnut Creek, 400 ft. in No. 20. 22. One story house. “Vacant. 


| 
; 





FIG. 3. MAP OF GRANVILLE WAY. 


The painter follows the blocker and marks deep on the fences, when 
in a good state of preservation, or upon other objects, the point of 
division between the blocks, and marks block numbers upon either 
side of it and also the numbers in connection with the landmarks. 
He will also deliver official notices to the residents as to their cor- 
rect entrance numbers and take orders for the numbers themselves 
together with other sign work to be done in connection with them. 
[The illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2, show various markings for 
entrance numbers and guideboards, and Fig. 3 represents a map of 
Granville Way, in Contra Costa county, California. ] ; 





MAKING AND SAVING MANURE. 
J. H. BROWN, MICHIGAN. 

All the rough straw and fodder may be tramped into manure 
in a covered yard or shed, or in an open yard, if well littered, if 
kept evenly spread and well tramped constantly by the stock. The 
barnyard may be well cleaned out before threshing, and the first 
straw from the machine spread evenly over the entire surface, two 
or three feet deep. This prevents the yard from getting muddy, 
and absorbs all liquid manure. Then, when the yard is cleaned 
out the next season, all can be taken up with the ordinary manure 
fork without disturbing the soil. Mud holes will not exist to be 
filled in with the gravel every season. 

The horse stalls may be kept full of straw, to be renewed every 
day, except in very cold weather. An immense amount of straw 
may thus be used, and no liquid manure be lost. The cow manure 
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may be wheeled out and spread over the horse manure in alternate 
layers. When cleaning the yards, lawn, and other places, the 
refuse which has accumulated may be added to the manure heap. 
Such manure, used with clover, will steadily increase the 
fertility of the soil, and the farm become richer. A large portion 
of the horse and cow manure may be spread on the clover sod at 


different times through the fall and winter for the benefit of the | 
| their flesh off, but will greedily eat all manner of insects, which 


corn crop. If there is not enough to cover the entire field, cover 
the poorest places thickly and evenly. Manure spread on the sur- 
face, after the field is plowed in the spring, may be worked in with 
the.disc harrow. This furnishes available plant food to the young 


corn plants as soon as needed. 


prepare a field of wheat to be seeded to clover the following spring. 





MANAGEMENT OF CAPONS. 
GEORGE Q. DOW, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

There is nothing about the poultry business that requires so 
little attention or effort on the part of the owner as raising capons. 
They are rarely sick or ailing, always vigorous and hearty, are 
quiet and docile, and many more can be put in one house or pen 
with no fear of harm that would result from any other poultry. 
As soon as the fowl is caponized let him run wherever you wish to 
have him, and he will get along all right. 

I usually put my capons in a pen or yard by themselves for 
about a week, feeding them on soft feed of any kind und plenty of 
water, but furnish no roosts. In a very few days the cut will heal 
over, and a little later the scar can hardly be found. In healing, 
some air may get under the skin, which causes the wound to “‘ wind 
puff.” When this happens simply prick the skin and let the air 
out, as it is a second’s work, but it is not necessary to even do 
this. Nature will take care of it in time and find a way to let it 
out. 
me to have them, generally putting them in the yards with other 
chickens, or letting them run at large. 

Capons need no more care than other poultry do. Feed them 
all they want to eat, and keep their quarters clean. Simply treat 
them as you would any growing chickens, and the capon’s growth 


| 


| 


| 


the little downy yellow balls are hatched, I place the mother duck 
in acoop. These coops connect with a yard twenty-by-twenty-two 
feet in size ; thus the ducklings can run at liberty, and thus I also 


| preserve peace, as the ducks will fight over their ducklings as hens 


| 


would under similar circumstances. 
Mature Muscovy ducks bear confinement well. I find it abso- 
lutely necessary to confine the ducklings, as they will not only run 


they do not stop to kill, and too often pay the penalty with their 
lives. Ducks will not thrive on an exclusive grain diet. The 
natural food of the duck in its wild state is grass and fish of al] 


| kinds. They are grass feeders, requiring a larger quantity of food 


After harvest, manure may be used for topdressing wheat | than hens, but are not particular as to quality. I feed largely 


ground. This is thinly spread, and thoroughly incorporated with | 


the soil. Many years’ experience has proved this the best way to _ fine, and mixed with bran. The ducklings not only fatten on this 


during summer on green corn, cabbages, or even grass chopped 


readily, but they like it. This is supplemented by a grain diet 
composed of wheat, cracked corn, and cornmeal, with plenty of 
cooked vegetables and roots of all kinds. 

Most beginners feed food too hot and sloppy. Such feeding 
often causes diarrhoea, and in any case will rarely produce a proper 
egg return. All meals, whether for young or old ducks, should be 
mixed firm and short, so that the whole mass will crumble by 
handling. Ducks are very fond of milk, and, if fed to ducklings, 
will aid them materially in the process of development. Its value, 
when scalded and mixed with bran and cornmeal and fed to devel- 
oping ducks, can hardly be overestimated. Water must be given 
to ducklings, regularly, the same as food, and only sufficient for 
them to drink. 

I think a prolific source of failure in raising ducks is in allow- 
ing the ducklings to ‘‘ take to” water when too young. It is impera- 
tive that the ducklings be kept warm and dry. Shade is also 
essential. Ducks, and apple, pear, or plum trees harmonize per- 
fectly. The ducklings thrive upon the insects, falling leaves and 
shade, and their droppings benefit the trees. I have the yards 


| plowed and reseeded with wheat every autumn, thus furnishing 


After a week I let the birds go where it is most desirable for | 


will be surprising. The rapid growth of capons for the first few | 


months is remarkable and very interesting. A New York poultry 
raiser wrote me that his capons gained three pounds each in six 
weeks. Of course, the first growth is principally bone and frame 
work. When this is developed they then take on flesh and fat. I 
find it about as well to feed corn alone in winter, with bone and 
shell before them all the time. They are not great eaters, as, being 
quiet, all they eat goes to form flesh and fat. Only feed what they 
will eat, and you will soon have some ten pound capons to sell. 





THE MUSCOVY DUCK. 


E. M. LUCAS, CALIFORNIA. 
—>— 


The conditions in the Pacific States are remarkably favorable 
for the best development of the Muscovy duck. Its flesh is whifer, 
juicier, and of a more delicate flavor than that of the Pekin, whether 
the fowl be young or old. From actual experience I know that, as 
egg producers, they far excel the Pekins. Young ducks hatched in 
February commence to lay in July, and they lay an average of 130 
eggs each in a year. Ducklings, when carefully fed and fattened, 
are ready for market when nine or ten weeks old, when they dress 
an average of five pounds each. 

Careful estimates have convinced me that the ducks can be put 
upon the market at a cost, to the grower, of not over five cents per 
pound. The prices obtained for ducks range from thirteen to thirty 
cents per pound, according to the season and locality. I always 
reserve the choicest ducks for breeding purposes. The Muscovy 
will carefully hatch and rear their young, to whom they are kind 
and gentle. The Muscovy is not habitually noisy. I commenced 
with fifteen Muscovy ducks and drakes. I raised, the first season, 
seventy ducklings. They are easily managed and very profitable. 
‘This breed has a liking for high nests, soI had the nests constructed 
about four feet from the floor and rather secluded. They will lay 
about twenty eggs in the nest. I place from fifteen to seventeen 


under a duck to hatch. It requires five weeks for their eggs to 
hatch, whereas, four is the requisite number of weeks to incubate 
- the Pekin’s eggs. This may be the cause of many failures. When 


green food for the ducks. I have far better success with Muscovies 
than with Pekins, although both receive the same treatment, but I 
am inclined to the opinion that the Muscovy combines to a wonder- 
ful degree all the excellent qualities of the ideal duck. 





MAKE THE FARM BUILDINGS COMFORTABLE. 


— 
A farmer should never attempt to winter more stock than he 
can furnish with comfortable shelter. Many farmers have large 


| farm buildings but they soon get out of repair, a board off, a 


door hanging by one hinge, or leaky roofs. Such buildings are not 
comfortable. The openings allow snow to continually sift in, or 
give free and uninterrupted access to drafts of cold air. In such 
cases a pound of nails and a few hours time in repairing often saves 
a ton of hay in one winter. A building which is simply boarded up 
should have the cracks battened and thus made as tight and close 
as possible. Use steel wire nails long enough to be clinched. This 


| takes a little longer but the battens will then always remain close 





fitting, which means a warmer room and stock in better condition 
with less fodder. The building should not be made so close as to be 
uncomfortable during the pleasant days of spring, but there should 
be free and thorough ventilation when the higher temperature may 
require it. Fodder may be cheap, but nails and boards are cheaper, 
whereas feed is gone in a single season, while buildings are a per- 
manent investment. Provide suitable racks and mangers to feed 
the stock from, and do not feed from the ground or snow bank. 
Keep the different kinds of stock in a separate inclosure. Feed 
regularly, and provide an adequate supply of fresh water. 





Have a Grindstone.—A good grindstone that runs true is a neces- 
sity on every farm. Place it under shelter, and wear it out as soon 
as possible by keeping all edged tools, usually sharpened with it, ina 
good workmanlike condition. When mowing, or reaping, the knives 
often become dull ere it is time to turn out; if you have a piece of 
coarse whetstone in the machine box they are soon made quite 
sharp or at least the cutting edge roughened up as well as sharp- 
ened. A sharp, file answers-a similar purpose, but if carried in the 
machine box should be wrapped in cloth to prevent gumming, or use- 
less wear against other iron tools. Teach the boys to keep all edged 
tools in good condition, and never allow the hired man to go.to the 
field with a dull axe, hoe, scythe, or other edged tool, and insist 
upon the tools being ground at a uniform level. Remember that 
sharp tools mean less time and arduous labor for man or beast. 
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DARK BRAHMAS. 
H. 8. BABCOCK. 
pe aes 
The Dark Brahma is a made variety, produced from the judi- 
cious crossing of the Light Brahma and the Partridge Cochin. But 
it was made so many years ago by skillful English breeders, who 
received the Light Brahma from this country, that it has all the 
fixity of a thoroughbred variety. It is the fashion for some whose 
zeal outruns their knowledge to decry made varieties, as if some of 
the best known and most highly prized fowls were not thus pro- 





is exceedingly rare. Yet so persistent is this influence that, where 
careless breeding is pursued for a number of years, there is a 
reversion of this color, and the hens assume a muddy, unattractive 
appearance. The composite character of the variety is further 
shown in the prevailing shape, which is not that of the Light 
Brahma, nor yet of the Cochin, but about midway between the 


| two. The Dark Brahma is rather shorter on the leg and in the 


back, and more fully developed in fluff than the Light Brahma. It 
is true that the description of the shape of the two varieties in the 
Standard is identical, but breeders of them refuse, so far, to be 
governed by this de- 





duced. Such persons 
would be astonished 
to learn how many 
of the oldest varie- 
ties were thus pro- 
duced. Evidence of 
the materials used in 
the production of the 
Dark Brahma is 
found in the charac- 
teristics of the fowl. 
The pea-comb was 
derived from the 
Light Brahma, 
though it is a matter 
of record thatamong 
Partridge Cochins, 
without the influ- 
ence of a Brahma 
cross, as well as 
among other fowls, 
the pea-comb has 
appeared as a 
‘‘sport” from the 
single. Until the last 
revision of the Amer- 
ican Standard of Ea- 
cellence, there was a 
recognized variety 
of Pea-combed Par- 
tridge Cochins. Still 
it is safe to affirm 
that the pea-comb of 
the Dark Brahma 
was derived from its 
Light Brahma an - 
cestor. The black 
breast of the male 
and the beautiful 
penciling of the 
female were derived 
from the Partridge 
Cochin. The pencil- 
ing is one of the 
chief beauties of this 
variety. Upona 
ground color of beau- 
tiful steel-gray, 
about the margin of 
each feather, runs 
a narrow line of 
black, and within 
this, and parallel to 
it, run one or more 
similar black lines. 
There are usually 
three or four of such 
pencilings upon each 
feather of the breast, body and back of the female. But the body 
color is not always of the desired steel-gray, but shows more or less 
ruddiness. This, too, is an evidence of the relationship to the Par- 
‘tridge Cochin, and has been one of the most difficult features to 
breed out. Once it was much more common than it now is, and 
more or less of this ruddiness, or brownish tinge, was the rule in 
flocks of Dark Brahma- hens. 

Little by little, through a continued selection of the females 
that showed this defect in the smallest degree, the objectionable 
‘ground color has been eliminated, until now, in well-bred flocks, it 

















HIGH-BRED DARK 





scription. <A Light 
Brahma breeder will 
not consent to have 
his fowls conform to 
the ideal of the 
breeders of the Dark 
Brahma, and, vice 
versa, the Dark 
Brahma breeder ig- 
nores the require- 
ments of the Stand- 
ard and continues to 
breed the variety to 
his own ideal, a 
shape about midway 
between that of the 
Light Brahma and 
the Cochin. The 
Dark Brahma is a 
large fowl. The 
standard weight for 
mature cocks is 
eleven pounds, for 
hens eight and one- 
half pounds, weights 
which are often ex- 
ceeded by individ- 
ual specimens. It is 
true that females, 
when bred for ex- 
quisite marking, 
sometimes fall below 
these weights, the 
smaller specimens 
frequently being 
more symmetrical 
and more accurately 
penciled than the 
larger. But there is 
_no great difficulty in 
producing specimens 
of either sex up to, 
or even ‘above, stan- 
dard weights. Like 
all of the Asiatic 
class, the Dark Brah- 
ma is a good winter 
layer, the eggs being 
of large size and 
dark color. With 
proper management, 
the fowl can be 
made to produce 
quite a large number 
of eggs through the 
year, enough, cer- 
BRAHMA FOWLS. tainly, to demon- 


strate its practical character. The hens are, as a rule, excellent 
sitters, and, as they lay through the winter, are : frequently 
among the first to sit, insuring the chance of obtaining early 
broods of chickens. Though somewhat clumsy, due to their 
large size and heavily feathered feet and shanks, they, never- 
theless, make good mothers for the chickens, brooding them care- 
fully and running with them as long as the chickens require their 
attention. After the Brahma chick passes its downy period, it is, 
for a number of weeks, an ungainly, awkward, unattractive speci- 
men. Bare in many spots, with tufts of feathers, often of unde- 
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sirable color, appearing here and there upon the body; with long, 
bony legs, the chickens of the best bred stock give scarcely an 
intimation to the untrained eye of the beauty that is to be. But 
after this stage is passed, and the plumage is assumed, the body 
begins to plump up, and day by day the chickens improve in 
appearance. It is then a delight to watch their growth. Each day 
brings a new surprise. Brahmas are,hardy. From the shell to the 
frying-pan, or the roasting oven, they are usually well. The slight 
ills that rob the delicate varieties of life, pass by them without sign. 
They live, they thrive, they grow. Cats may catch, accidents may 
destroy them, but disease counts fewer victims among them than 
among the majority of other breeds. 

Despite its many useful qualities, and despite its great beauty, 
the Dark Brahma is not nearly so popular as the Light Brahma, 
the fowl with which it seems most natural to compare it. The 
reason, however, is not far to seek. In the first place, the Light 


Brahma, on account of its color, makes neater looking dressed | 


poultry. The white pin feathers are as inconspicuous as any pin 
feathers can be. In the second place, and this is indeed the main 
reason, the Dark Brahma is more difficult to breed to anything like 
perfection than the Light, is, in fact, one of the most difficult of 
the recognized varieties to breed to a high standard of excellence. 
The beauty of the female, consisting, as it does, in the purity of 
the ground color and the sharpness, distinctness and accuracy of 
the pencilings, is hard to preserve, except in the hands of a skillful 
breeder. He can make the matings to produce this excellence, but 
the novice finds that, though his stock was fine, the chickens have 
degenerated in beauty. The beautiful pencilings are broken up 
and his flock is of a pepper-and-salt color. He did not know, 
perhaps, that the Dark Brahma breeder needed two pens, one for 
the production of elegantly marked pullets, the other for showy 
cockerels. He, perhaps, did not know. that the beautiful black- 
breasted cock, or cockerel at the head of his pen would not produce 
the lovely penciling in his chicks, but that he ought to have had a 
male with spotted or splashed breast, a male that had little beauty 
in himself, from which to breed those beautiful steel-gray pullets. 
And so, being ignorant of the special matings to be made, and find- 
ing that his ignorance has borne the fruit of disappointment, he 
discards the Dark Brahma for some other variety whose production 
requires less special knowledge; for, though perhaps keeping fowls 
for purely practical qualities, he does like to have them look 
uniform and uniformly handsome. It is not forbidden to the 
practical poultry keeper to preserve a love for the beautiful, even 
though the pressing demands of utility must be first met. Because, 
then, the Dark Brahma is a difficult breed to produce in perfection, 
requiring special knowledge in mating, and, because, when not 
well-bred, it loses the greater part of its charms, it has never been 
able to obtain and maintain a wide special popularity. 


AGRICULTURE IN CHINA. 


F. C. CHAPPELL. 
cialis. 

The Chinese are very fond of boasting that they, asa nation, 
have practically nothing to learn or to gain by adopting Western 
methods of manufacture and agriculture. Any one who has 
traveled much in that country, knows very well that such a state- 
ment is only made by the more intelligent Chinamen with the 
intention of keeping their poorer neighbors in ignorance. Consider- 
ing that many of their manufactures are officered by Europeans 
and Americans, and owe their existence to Western energy, such 
remarks are out of place. As regards agriculture, there is no doubt 
that if American farmers could have the control of the country—so 
far as agriculture is concerned—it would speedily wear a different 
aspect. The Chinese farmer is not only intensely conservative, but 
is generally very poor. He has little or no idea of scientific farm- 
ing, and is content with the most elementary implements. Round 
about Kiung-chow, and up the Poh-chung river, to within a mile or 
two of P’ah-hi-one of the disturbed districts during the recent rebel- 
lion against foreigners—the land is well cultivated and is somewhat 
similar in general appearance to the Tonquin delta—the immense 
quantity of bamboo lending itself to this resemblance. The pro- 





ductions of the soil are also similar, comprising the papaw, areca 
palm, sweet potato, turnip, ground nut, and orange tree. The 
cocoanut palm grows in this district in great abundance ; also the 
dwarf Pandanus, producing the fiber used in the manufacture of 
“ grass cloth,” or hemp. 

A good deal of this part of the Empire is devoted to cultivating 
sweet potatoes, which form an excellent food for the Hainan pigs, 





which are found in every household. This breed of pigs is of 4 
superior type; the upper part of their bodies is black, and the 
lower part white, a dividing line of grey running along the side 
from the snout to the tail. The Chinese have turned their attentioy. 
with some degree of success, to irrigation, and land adjacent to the. 
river, referred to, is watered by large wheels, forty feet in diameter, 
constructed with a good deal of ingenuity, so arranged as to be 
moved by the current and needing no attention whatever. By this 
means, about a hundred gallons of water are discharged eve ry 
minute, day and night, into the troughs above. The water is dis- 
tributed over the surrounding country by means of channels. 

The condition of the peasantry in the southern part of Formosa 
is deplorable. This district is devoted mainly to sugar cultivation, 
and the cane planters have gradually drifted into what is practically 
a state of serfdom, and are entirely in the hands of a few capitalists, 
to whom they owe considerable sums of money. These planters 
are extremely ignorant and illiterate. Not understanding accounts 
and business affairs, they have fallen a prey to the money lenders, 
who have now obtained possession of the whole Takow crop. These- 
money lenders charge a compound interest (eighteen to thirty-six 
per cent.), and debts that began at fifty, or one hundred dollars 
rapidly increase to an amount quite beyond the power of the debtor 
to liquidate. Indeed, it is reckoned that the Takow division is 
really in the hands of one or two capitalists, 

Mention has been made of the Hainan pig. This animal is 
often the best friend of the family, as, by its means, the rent and 
taxes are provided for, and a living gained. A very respectable 
export trade is done by the natives in this direction, the value of 
the shipments from one district alone, in 1891, amounting to three 
millions of dollars, and sometimes as many as a thousand pigs are. 
shipped to Hong Kong in one steamer. They are well cared for 
during transit, and a pig cargo is said to be often cleaner than a 
human cargo of Chinese coolies. Each pig is housed in a strong 
bamboo cage, in which he can lie down in comfort, and it is for- 
bidden to place more than one pig on the top of the nether ones. 
This system will compare very favorably indeed with the cattle 
boats trading between America and England. 

Although the Chinese have certainly done the best they could 
with the land, according to their system of agriculture, yet it isa 
method that would excite a smile from an American or a European 
farmer. Their ways have probably altered very little from what 
they were a thousand years ago. Western ideas are, however, 
gradually gaining ground, and when railways do really make their 
appearance in the country— not as mere experiments—they wilh 
inevitably be the forerunner of brighter days for China. 


PLOWHANDLE PLODDINGS. 


JONATHAN HAYSEED. 
—<>—— 


The duller a borer the worse he bores. 

A war horse is not to be compared to a peace donkey. 

A sluggard is a fellow who takes the hardest way to have an 
easy time. 

Some people impart information very much as a hedge-hog. 
sheds his quills. 

One of the devil’s best means of keeping a woman from earnest 
living is tittle-tattle. 

A boomer is a man who has lots more enthusiasm than he has. 
anything to keep it on. 

The water that makes the foam under the mill dam, is not the: 
water that turns the wheel of the mill. 

The mosquito might have been highly prized as a singing bird,. 
if it had only stuck to that business alone. 

A mouse has a right to judge the cat, but the minute it opens. 
its mouth it invites the cat’s judgment on it. 

A brass band can put more life into an old nag, in a minute, 
than a ten acre oat-field in a week of Sundays. ; 

There isn’t anything that sweetens sleep like waking up and. 
seeing the hands of the clock within ten minutes of the getting 
up time. 

If you had to believe all that other people say in their own 
favor, you would sdon be obliged to do some lying on your own 
account, or else fall behind in the procession. 

You needn’t take a man’s word for it that he has dropped from: 
the clouds, because there is no dust on ‘his shoes. May be his wife 
blacked them before he was up in the morning. 
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NANCY HANKS—QUEEN OF TROTTERS. 
L. F. CAGWIN. 
petites 

A new and powerful impetus has been given to the interest in 
the affairs of the light harness horse; for the recent astonishing 
performances of the trotting mare, Nancy Hanks, have stimulated 
public sentiment to a degree that is not short of a widespread 
recognition of the appreciation of the wonders which may be done 
by the cultivation of the trotting gait. 

As a road horse, the American trotter is destined to receive 
that attention which will insure the maintenance of his popularity 
and progress. To this end not only is it necessary to cultivate the 
harness horse, but also the establishment of suitable roads on 
which he may be used to advantage. This latter factor would lead 
to an enermous increase in the value of driving horses. Last year 
Sunol beat the previous record, that of Maud 8, 2:08%, by trotting a 
mile in 2:08}. This, as accomplished on a kite-shaped course, was 
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THE REIGNING QUEEN 


not justly considered equal to the record of Maud S, which yet | 
remains the fastest mile ever made by a trotting horse on an | in no wise diminished when, immediately after the performance of 


elliptical course and attached to a sulky with the ordinary wheels. 

The mile of Nancy Hanks, 2:04, which was made at Terre Haute, 
Ind., September 28th on a regulation track eclipses all previous har- 
ness records. She was so evenly rated that she made the quarters 
in .31, 1:022, 1:32}, 2:04. The pneumatic tires are of some help but 
this performances shows her to be the fastest harness horse that 
has yet gone from wire to wire. 


Nancy Hanks is a dark bay, or brown, mare with near hind | 


pastern white, and a touch of white on off fore heel. She is fifteen 
hands and three-quarters of an inch’ in height, and weighs, in trot- 
ting condition, 860 peunds. She was bred by Mr. Hart Boswell, 
Lexington, Ky. She was by Happy Medium, son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian and the great trotting mare Princess, the rival of 
Flora Temple. Her dam was Nancy Lee, by -Dictator, brother to 


Dexter, 2:173, by Hambletonian out of Clara, by American ‘Star. 





Dictator is the sire of Jay Eye See, 2:10 trotting and 2:06} pacing. 
The second dam of Nancy Hanks was Sophy, also second dam of 
Adrian Wilkes, sire of Roy Wilkes, the great pacer, by Edwin 
Forrest. Nancy Hanks is, therefore, inbred; both her sire and her 
dam’s sire being by Hambletonian. In appearance Nancy Hanks 
seems to favor the American Star conformation, or at least that 
branch of the Star element to»which Dictator, Dexter, Jay Eye See 
and their near kindred belong. Last year Nancy was placed in the 
hands of the great reinsman, Budd Doble, who gave her a record of 
2:09, shortly after which she became the property of J. Malcolm 
Forbes, Boston, by whom she is now owned. This year she started 
several times unsuccessfully, and it was not until she reached Chi- 
cago that Mr. Doble considered her in fit condition for a supreme 
effort, and, when she was fit, he did not disguise the fact, but 
boldly announced that the mare was very likely to beat all records. 
Accordingly, at Washington Park, Chicago, on Wednesday after- 
noon, August 17th, when Mr. Doble appeared, seated behind the 
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charming little mare, it was with a smile of confidence, which was 








the mile in 2:07}, he announced that in twenty minutes she could 
easily be ready and capable, if necessary, of repeating the mile in 
the same time, or better. Two weeks later, August 31st, at Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, the wonderful little Nancy eclipsed herself and 
lowered her former record just two seconds, making her record the 
remarkable one of 2:05}. Nancy Hanks is the third trotter that 
has acquired the distinction as reigning monarch of the turf, at the 
hands of Budd Doble. The others are Dexter 2:17}, and Goldsmith 
Maid 2:14. : 
Nancy Hanks is powerfully made about the stifles. She has 
strong, broad and cleancut legs. She is very deep through the 
shoulders and heart, and, in trotting form, well drawn up in the 
flank, and her stifles reach below her flanks very conspicuously, a 
form usually seen in extraordinary trotters, but more pronounced 


“in Nancy Hanks than is usual. The long: humerus:and short fore 
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arm account for the leverage which folds the knee in her action to 
a point of demonstrativeness. She is very sensitively organized, 
and, until she becomes familiar with persons, manifests considerable 
uneasiness at their presence. She is a rapid strider. While travel- 
ing with her hocks and stifles widely apart, she yet trots in line 
and true trotting poise. Her constitutional vigor is as wonderful 
as her speed, and suggests the possibility that she has not reached 
her limit in the latter element. Unlike many sensational trotters, 
Nancy Hanks is so nicely rated in her endeavors as to finish her 
fast miles at her highest rate of speed... The performances of this 
wenderful creature but suggest the possibilities of future improve- 
ments and even more wonderful strides in progress. 





THE AUSTRALIAN WOOL INDUSTRY. 


HENRY STEWART. 
valiien- 

Australia is the most important competitor of the American 
wool grower. The wools of that country are similar in character to 
our native kinds, and are used for the same purpose, viz., the better 
kinds of clothing. Thus the Australian and the American shepherd 
meet in the same market, and, necessarily, the one must enjoy 
advantage over the other, as the facilities afforded for his industry 
may be greater. At the present time the low price of wool is due to 
this competition, for Australia manufactures but a small portion of 
her product, and sends the greater part to other countries as a raw 
material, for consumption there. The imports of this wool here 
have greatly increased of late, and, so Jong as our home product is 
insufficient for our manufacturers, these imports will be required. 

The Australian product and its probable future increase are, 
therefore, of much interest to American wool growers, and the fol- 
lowing figures will show the rapid increase in production, and its 
bearing on the question of future competition which American 
wool growers must meet. The Australian colonies consist of seven 
distinct independent nationalities, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, West Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand. The product of these for the past ten years is as follows, 
taking them in consecutive order as mentioned : 


Year. Bales. Value. Year Bales Value. 
gear... 993,000 $79,440,000 ae 1,315,000 $78,900,000 
eer 1,054,000 80,365,000 RS aa 1,385,000 93,485,000 
ee 1,112,000 80,620,000 Se re 1,411,000 91,715,000 
S086 25 oe 1,004,000 38,385, oS ee 1,683,000 105,185,000 
a 1,196,000 71,760,000 Se 1,750,000 
eee ,207, 76,940,000 


This shows a steady increase, notwithstanding the reduced prices | 


from $80 a bale, in 1882, to $62.50 in the present year. And the 
reports from Australia are very far from indicating any dissatisfac- 
tion with the current prices, or the profits of the business. It is 
noticeable that the large wool companies which own the largest 
flocks, are still paying satisfactory dividends in spite of lower prices. 
What may happen, however, this year, when the returns come in 
under a further decline of ten to twelve per cent. in the value of 
the clip is uncertain ; but, at any rate, no disagreeable anticipations 
have been expressed. The general reduction in expenses in the 
management of larger flocks goes a great way to meet these deficient 
returns, and, as yet, there has been no indication of any check to 
the continued increase of the flocks and the wool. Of this large 
product there was exported, in all, during the time mentioned fér 
the five-year periods as follows : 


1881-2 1885-6 1889-90 1890-1 
Ne. so aciennwend 1,006,701 1,140,831 1,474,588 1,626,205 
ee ene 28,229 119,938 151,617 


The increase during the present year is estimated at 155,489 bales, 
All figures in this relation are given in bales, but a bale is a varying 
number, and not, like our cotton bales, made nearly to a standard. 
The importations into New York show that the Australian wool 
bales vary from 305 to 413 pounds. But, so far as the knowledge of 
the writer goes, the average is nearer 400 than 300, and may be esti- 
mated at 370 pounds. This will give the total quantity of wool 
produced as 6474 million pounds, and an average of about five 
pounds to the fleece. The number of sheep in the seven colonies are 
as follows, giving the figures in the previous order : 


Increase. Increase. 
Pree 78,063,426 2,904,743 a CEES 113,559,359 12,292,375 
Seeteeu 82, 719, 080 4,471,497 1891........123,966,563 10,407,204 


The outlook for the present year is not cheering, either 
for an increase of flocks, or wool. The Australian shepherd has 


many difficulties to contend with; extreme drouths injure the 
pastures, floods kill off the lambs, the rabbits, in places, destroy the 
pastures, and sometimes parasitic diseases attack .the flocks and 
conmmit disastrous ravages. 


On the whole, it may be thought that 








the future has in store, for both him and his Southern competitor, a 
better time and greater profit from the flocks. It must not be for- 
gotten that the seasons in Australia are the reverse of ours, and 
that our winter time is their summer, and vice versa. This, of 
course, changes the time of shearing. But, on account of the great 
distance of the sheep runs from transportation, the new clip made 
in our fall, or about December, does not come to the market unti! 
about the same time as ours. 


BREEDING MATCHED HORSES. 
WEBER DONNELL: 
<i 

There are few men, even among those actively engaged in 
the horse-breeding industry ;who fully realize the long and expen- 
sive searches that are made by horse dealers and by the agents of 
wealthy men to secure well-matched pairs of horses for carriage 
driving. It is not essential in a great number of these cases that 
the horses be fast trotters, but it is of the first importance that the 
pair match well, and after this that they move with a stylish, high- 
stepping and high-spirited gait. Such horses, matched, are worth 
very much more than double their price when sold alone, owing to 
the difficulty that is experienced in attempting to cater to this desire 
on the part of wealthy people to indulge their fancy in an attractive 
pair of carriage horses. 

The following of the well recognized principles of breeding will 
go far toward securing well matched pairs. If one could use breed- 
ing mares, of an established standard of form and color, such as 
has been secured in the breeding of the Hackney Coach, French 
Coach and the Cleveland Bay, and could make use also of stallions 
that had been thus bred, he could count quite confidently on pro- 
ducing what was desired. But the average breeder has no such 
facilities at hand. He must use such mares as he has, or can readily 
obtain, but even under such circumstances there is an intelligent 
way to proceed. 

A well-shaped mare may be bred for two years in succession to 
a sire whose prepotency has been shown to be so strong that his 
offsprings, as a rule, strongly resemble him in form and color; or, 
what would be still better, two mares of as great similarity as possi- 
ble may be bred the same year to such a sire, and the chances will 
strongly favor the securing of a well-mated pair. If one is breed- 
ing horses as a part of his farm operations it is not difficult to 
secure mares that bear a close resemblance to each other, while, if a 





| person is limited to the use of only one mare, he may, as suggested, 


breed for two years in succession to the same sire, or may arrange 
with a neighbor, having a mare somewhat similar to his own, to 
breed both the same season to such a sire with a view to the 
increased profit to both if a well-matched pair be thus obtained. 

A French Coach, or a Cleveland Bay sire possessing fine style 
and spirit, is preferable, for there is a strength of breeding in the 


| case of such sires that makes the handing down of their own char- 





acteristics to their offspring quite certain, even when the dams are 
not altogether similar to them in form.and color. These two breeds 
are specially noted as possessing such form, spirit and good “‘ action” 
as to make them particularly desirable as carriage horses. Good 
results in breeding for matched pairs may come when well-built 
trotting bred stallions are used, but the past breeding of such 
animals usually makes the chance of uniformity of form and 
color in the offspring decidedly remote. Attempting to secure 
such uniformity can certainly result in no loss, if the attempt be 
made as suggested, while it may result in a quick sale and a largely 
increased profit. 





THE BARN CAT. 
a 

A barn cat always looks sleek and fat and obtains its own living 
by catching rats and mice. House cats are usually fed so abun- 
dantly that they have never been known to catch a mouse, and 
about the only live thing they were ever,known to catch was the 
canary bird. Notwithstanding this act they are allowed to live 
simply because they know no better, and are themselves pets. A 
good active cat that will spend most of its time about the barn 
buildings, ridding them of mice and other vermin is worth at least 
five dollars per year to any farmer. All families of cats are not 
good mousers, but when you are able to obtain one of a family that 
is, take it to the barn, provide a nice warm place for it to sleep, 
and take food to it until,it feels quite at home. Should it go to the 
house carry it back, and after a time drive it to the barn if it fre- 
quents the house, and it will soon learn that the barn is its home, 
and remain there, catching its living about the buildings and fields. 
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ALMOND CULTURE. 


I. H. FICKEL, CALIFORNIA. 
— 


Many sections of the Pacific Coast, as well as our Southern 
and Southwestern States are suitable for the successful grow- 
ing of the almond. It will thrive and bear fairly good crops 
on a poor, dry soil, but when given the richest loam and a liberal 
supply of water, it will produce double what it will on a dry soil. 
The almond tree is nearly allied in habit and general appearance to 
the peach. There are two varieties of the almond, the sweet and 
the bitter. Almonds are used in confectionery, cooking, perfumery, 
and medicine. The sweet variety forms a very nutritious article of 
food. Of this variety 
there are three gen- fj 
eral types, the paper | 
shell, soft shell, and | 
the hard shell. The | 
paper shell brings | 
nearly double the | 
price of the soft shell, } 
while the hard shells 
are sold only in lim- } 
ited quantities for the | 
drug trade. The-best } 
varieties are sold to 
the confectioners, and 
bring the highest ]} 
prices. The bitter 
variety is used in per- } 
fumery and flavor- } 
ing; it contains 
Prussic acid, which, 
though a violent poi- } 
son, is not thought 
to be injurious in the | 
small quantities re- 
quired for these pur- 
poses. After being 
planted, the almond requires but little care or attention. A few 
plowings during the year, and the ground kept free from weeds, 
is all that is required in the way of cultivation. The tree only 
needs pruning enough to give it a good shape. The process of 
gathering and preparing the nuts for market is very simple. 
When the hulls are partly opened, disclosing the nuts, which 
is about the first of October in Santa Clara county, California, 
a large canvas is spread under the tree, and the branches are 
struck sharp blows with poles until the nuts are shaken off. They 
are then run through a hulling machine and afterwards separated 
from the hulls by hand. The nuts are then bleached by sulphur 
fumes, to give them an attractive appearance. The longer they 
remain in the bleaching process, the whiter they become. 

The cost of gathering, hulling and bleaching almonds amounts 
to about two cents per pound. The nuts sell at five to fifteen cents 
per pound, according to variety, the paper shell commanding the 
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RING BRANCH OF ALMOND. 


highest price. A full bearing tree produces from twenty to fifty 
pounds. Some years, however, the crop is very light, owing to 
late frosts, or other causes, as a result of which almonds are not 
considered a very profitable crop. Yet in sections further south 
when there is less danger from the frosts, and with varieties spe- 
cially adapted to the localities, better results might be obtained. 

[Our engraving, Fig. 1, presents a view of an almond orchard. 
Fig 2 shows a flowering spray, and Fig. 3 a branch in bearing. ] 








FIG. 1. AN ALMOND ORCHARD IN FULL BEARING. - 





PROFIT IN CLOSE ATTENTION TO SPECIAL CROPS. 
J. WHILDEN, KANSAS. 
—— 

The oft repeated advice to diversify farm products so that if 
one thing fails another may be a good crop, is often misleading. 
The natural conclusion is that if a little diversity is good more 
would be better. The kinds‘of crops may be increased, however, 
until the number of products becomes so great and the quantity of 
each necessarily so small that everything is produced at a loss. 

Every successful manufacturer makes a specialty of some lead- 
ing product to the manufacture and sale of which he gives spec- 
ial study and attention. Without this special attention he cannot 
face competition and 
hope to succeed. He 
often produces other 
goods, but they are 
generally made dur- 
ing a slack time, or of 
what would otherwise 
be waste material and 
notas security against 
accident in the lead- 
ing product. These 
are generally regard- 
ed as by - products, 
never detracting from 
the leading industry. 
A great increase in 
| the variety of produc- 
, tion, for the purpose 
of making on some- 
thing, is the surest 
way to lose on every- 
thing. The most suc- 
i cessful farmer with 
whom the writer is 
acquainted raises, for 
sale, only wheat, corn, 
beef and eggs. All his other products are for use on his farm or 
in his family. He has neither sheep, turkeys, geese, ducks, nor 
pigeons. On the Great Plains of the Missouri Valley, lawyers, 
bankers, other professional men, and sometimes farmers, raise great 
fields of wheat or some other crops, and often fatten large herds of 
cattle, selling the product at a handsome profit. Most of that profit 
is obtained from the skill and attention concentrated on the one 
product and from the wholesale nature of the transaction. In fact 
it is this concentration of labor, skill and capital on the one pro- 
duction that generally succeeds. The farmer, however, should 
not confine himself to one crop. These one-crop specialists felt 
no responsibility in maintaining the fertility of the soil, nor in giv- 
ing employment through the year. 

If the farmer owns the farm and the necessary teams for work- 
ing it, and depends upon his own Jabor and, perhaps, that of his 
family for his and their support, ke should vary his products just 
enough to give profitable employment throughout the year to this 





FIG. 3. BEARING BRANCH OF ALMOND. 
available labor. This profitable employment should include the 
necessary rest, recreation and education. His products should also 
be varied sufficiently to admit of such rotation of crops and of such 
animals as he considers necessary to profitably use the by-products 
of his farm and maintain its fertility. He also will find it profita- 
ble to raise nearly all the fruit and vegetables required in his family. 
He should have plenty, but should not plant for a surplus unless he 
has time to market the same. How is the farmer with:such limited 
diversity to provide against failure of crops? The answer becomes 
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apparent when it is considered that the cultivated crops necessary 
in the Missouri Valley for productive employment during the year 
would include wheat, corn and oats. To maintain'the fertility of 
the soil, clover might be added. These are sufficient security 
against entire failure, and, to insure against partial failure, he should 
invest the surplus proceeds of years of plenty in such a manner as 
to be available in years of scarcity, and abandon the idea of grow- 
ing a great variety for the mere purpose of security against failure. 





A CAULIFLOWER EXPERIENCE. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
—>— 

The crop of ‘“‘moral reflections” in my garden has been 
extremely large the pastseason. The insignificance of man’s power 
is never more clearly demonstrated than in his futile attempts to 
conquer tiny foes whose appetites are more voracious and persistent 
than his own. Intimate acquaintance with the smooth velvety 
cabbage-worm is enough to take the conceit out of any of us this 
year, for Pieris rapae, the cabbage butterfly, has held high carnival, 
and its larvee developed with unprecedented rapidity. A continu- 
ous supply of worms of all ages and sizes jeopardizes the theory 
that two broods only are to be expected. Mine is chiefly a cauli- 
flower experience. 

Cabbage fields have suffered more than usual from these pests, 
but the price of a cauliflower this year is eternal vigilance, a lavish 
use of insecticides, and much loss of time and temper on the part of 
the grower; while the consumer may thank his stars if he can 
secure an indifferent head for twenty-five cents in country markets. 
Last year my stock was largely composed of Early Boston. The 
heads were very solid and not so panicled as Early Snowball, and 
preferred by some for this reason, although I think the flavor is not 
as delicate. But amateurs are sometimes disposed to be critical and 
rarely content to leave well enough alone ; the super-abundance of 
leaves of this variety suggested much ado about nothing. Conse- 
quently I yielded to the temptation of the Ideal. I saw in my 
mind’s eye prize specimens averaging eight pounds, and extra 
heads even tipping the scales at higher figures. In reality I find it 
an ideal variety, if it were not for the butterfly and its larve. The 
lower leaves are upright with a six inch petiole or leaf-stalk fur- 
nished with narrow stipules ; the blade of the leaf is also narrow at 
the base, which adds to the convenience of the butterfly, for, as the 
leaves are not close together, it is all plain sailing to the concave 
surface of the heart leaves. These leaves lap over the heads, and a 
more un-get-at-able nursery for the broods to hatch in, can hardly 
be imagined. Hand-picking is disastrous, the leaves are so brittle, 
and no thorough work can be done with exterminators until the 
pulp of the inner leaves is eaten up; for until this is done, man is 
powerless, even though he sit up nights and work Sundays with a 
loaded bellows. Sunburn naturally follows, and even when the 
remaining leaves are tied over-head the growing end pushes itself 
out between the lattice work at the base, and burns in streaks. 
When this point is reached the worms work on the inner side of 
the larger leaves greatly to the detriment of the head below. 

I find a good brushing witha whisk-broom improves their indi- 
vidual appearance and consequent market value. Evidently too 


much of a good thing is better than not enough. Give me varieties‘ 


hereafter which grow leaves enough for their own protection and 
a few to spare for the inevitable foe. 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR ROSES. 


GEORGE R. KNAPP. 
——= > 


Among amateurs there is a strong tendency to cover half-hardy 
plants too early in the fall. Even in the latitude of Northern New 
England plants may frequently be left uncovered until late in 
November, and will winter all the better for it. The wood ripens 
better than if covered earlier, and hence is in better condition to 
undergo severe cold during the winter’s rest. 

The protection of half-hardy rose bushes has cost more than 
one beginner a vast amount of anxiety. Many of the Hybrid-teas, 
Noisettes, Bourbons and Chinas will stand considerable cold, and 
even severe frost, without great injury, but if one is not sure of the 
variety, it is wise to err on the side of early winter protection 
rather than lose one’s plants. For tender roses grown in pots, the 
best winter protection is undoubtedly the cold-frame. When grown 
in the open ground, “‘ pegging down” is the best method. For this 
purpose the ordinary clothespin answers as well as anything, being 
ready for use and cheap in first cost. When the canes are too 
large and heavy to admit of the use of the clothespin, a piece of 








heavy wire, bent in the shape of an inverted U, will do the 
work. Cut about four inches long so that enough may be forced 
into the earth to prevent the cane from pulling it out. Throw up 
mounds of earth, over which to bend the canes, thus avoiding all 
possibility of their being broken. After pegging down the canes 
so far as it is possible, they are covered with straw, hay, leaves, or 
corn husks, about two inches deep. When salt hay is plentiful, it 
makes the best sort of protection, or mulch. About the base of 
each plant a mound of earth is thrown up, and if the plant is an old 
one, having many strong upright shoots, these are wrapped in 
straw. This winter protection may not be necessary on well estab- 
lished hardy roses, or shrubs, but on young plants, especially in. 
cold climates, some sort of winter protection is necessary. 


FLOWERING BULBS FOR THE WINDOW. 


—— 


Freesias, Hyacinths, Tulips, Bermuda Lilies, and Callas are 
the favorite bulbs for window culture, and they will amply 
repay in beautiful and fragrant bloom all the trouble and expense 
they make. Some of the other bulbs, not so well known as those 
named, are fully as desirable and, in some situations, do better. The 
Alliums are of this class. They will grow and blossom under the 
most unfavorable conditions, simply requiring a moderate amount 
of heat, air, water and light. . Calochortus or Butterfly tulips are — 
not so well:known for window culture as some other bulbs, but 
the’ ¢ze grand flowers for the window, retaining their beauty for 
a2. —, period. The varieties of Narcissus, especially Polyanthus 
(Paper white) and Poeticus (Poet’s Narcissus) are desirable bulbs for 
window culture. 

A well-known, but often forgotten, point in bulb culture is that 
after potting the bulbs should be placed in a cool, dark closet or cel- 
lar to root; when the top begins to show through the soil or from 
out the point of the bulb, it may be brought to the light and grad- 
ually be given more heat until it comes into full bloom. The bet- 
ter rooted the bulb before being brought into the light and heat, 
the better will be its flowers. While most bulbs are planted and pot- 
ted during September and October, one may pot during November, 
and, if proper care be given, feel quite sure of having an abundance 
of bloom during the late winter months. 








PRUNING SHRUBS. 


—<>—_ 


Late summer and fall blooming shrubs may be pruned this 
month and make a much better appearance through the winter. 
They may be pruned as sharply as desired, for the bloom coming 
on the young shoots will then have an opportunity to grow between 
spring and the blooming period. The novice will note that this 
fall pruning applies to late blooming plants. Spring blooming 
shrubs should receive their main cutting soon after blooming, in 
order that. the young wood on which will come the following sea- 
son’s flowers may have an opportunity to get the required growth. 
Serious mistakes are often made on the season for pruning, as the. 
thousands of flowerless shrubs throughout the country bear mute- 
witness. So-called landscape gardeners (self-styled) are at the- 
bottom of the mischief, going over grounds in the early spring and 
ruthlessly cutting without regard to the season for blooming. 





Take Comfort.—The period of necessary privation in the life- 
of the American farmer is ended, except, perhaps, in isolated cases. 
In every neighborhood there are some who force themselves and 
their families to live on the least food possible to sustain life, to do- 
without the comforts of easy chairs, and carpets, who dress shab- 
bily, use a rickety old vehicle as a family wagon, and thus bring: 
themselves into a premature grave, merely to add a few hundred 
dollars more to the bank account. If the prime mover in this 
accumulation could witness the final use of this money he would, if" 
possible, turn over in his coffin at the senseless squandering of hard 
earned dollars, and if in his power, would cry aloud in thunder 
tones, to those who are yet toiling and wearing life away, to halt. 
and take more ease, comfort, recreation and pleasure in this. 
world. The desire and aim to secure a competency is commenda-- 
ble, but. when it entails heavy sacrifices of needed comfort and rest, . 
driving ene to bed each night, tired and weary in body and mind, . 
it is time to consider if the results are worth a sufficient amount of ° 
consideration to compensate for all these weary hours and years of 
toil of suffering, and_ of privations which materially. shorten life,. 


obscure thought, and antagonize all higher aim. 
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MOUNTAIN GRAPE. 
mH 

Among the new varieties of grapes introduced within recent 
years, none has gained mere rapidly in public favor than the Green 
Mountain, of which our engraving reproduced from a photograph, 
represents a six-year-old vine, growing on the grounds of the intro- 
ducers, Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, New Canaan, Conn. The original 
vine, probably a chance seedling, was found in a garden on one of 
the slopes of the Green Mountains in Vermont at the altitude of 
1,400 feet. The berries are of medium size, globular, greenish white, 
with but little bloom. The skin is thin, leaving no unpleasant taste 
when eaten; pulp tender and sweet; and free from all foxiness. 
‘Seeds few and small; quality excellent. The bunches are above 
medium size, handsome, and heavily shouldered. The fruit ripens 
in average seasons in the latitude of Connecticut about September 1st, 
although, under more favorable conditions, bunches have ripened as 
early as August 20th. The vine is healthy, very vigorous, hardy, 
and ripens its fruit perfectly. Our recent examination of the Green 
Mountain, at the grounds of the introducers, has convinced us still 
more of the excellence of this variety. It is, undoubtedly, taking 


THE GREEN 
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may be attained by adding glycerine, or refined sugar, and testing 
with a hydrometer until the fluid is found to have the same density 
as the juice of the fruit. No State in the Union prepares more fruit 
for exhibition purposes than California, and the following forma- 
las are in use there. aoe SH 

Corrosive sublimate, though a powerful poison, is one of the 
best chemicals known to preserve the form’ of fruit when used ‘in 
proportion of onc-half ounce‘to.a gallon of water. Carefully label 
the solution ‘‘ poison.” For sulphurous acid, usé a forty-gallon barrel 
open at one end, and three-fourths full of water. . Place two or three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sulphur in a pan-and float it in the bar- 
rel while burning, placing a board on top to keep the fumes in, and 
stir the water occasionally. Repeat tliis operation until two pounds 
of sulphur have been burned. The solution is ready for use at once. 
Bi-sulphite of soda may be used instead of the gas, in the propor- 
tion of one-half ounce to a gallon of water. The bleaching effects 
will not be nearly so great as when the gas is used. 

Salicylic acid is a good preservative, and exerts no bleaching 
effects.. Dissolve one ounce of the acid in eight ounces of alcohol 
and add to two gallons of water; shake well and allow it to stand a 





A SIX-YEAR-OLD GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPEVINE. 


all considerations into account, the best and most valuable very 
early white grape for home use, as well as for market. 


EXHIBITION. 





PRESERVING FRUIT FOR 
W. HEYDEN. 


To give a formula that will serve equally well for preserving 
all kinds of fruit, without some judgment on the part of the opera- 
tor, is impossible. The finest specimens both as to form and size 
should be selected. The fruit should not be so ripe as to bruise in 
handling, nor too unripe to show its distinctive features. Never 
touch the fruit with the hand, but handle it in a piece of tissue 
paper, cutting the stem with a pair of shears. Rinse the fruit in a 
jet of clear water, place in bottles, pour on the fluid recommended, 
filling to within half an inch of the stopper, place stopper in bottle 
and run melted beeswax and paraffin over the stopper to make it 
air-tight. Tie the stopper down with a piece of canvas and label 
the jar, giving full particulars. Wrap the bottle in paper to 
exclude the air, and set in a cool room. 

The preserving fluid must not only keep the fruit from decay- 
ing, but from shrinkage and bursting. To avoid the latter the mix- 
ture should have the same density as the juice of the fruit. This 





short time. This solution is good for preserving red and dark col- 
ored grapes. Boric acid is stirred in fifty pounds of water until one- 
half pound is dissolved. If not clear, filter. This fluid may be used 
for preserving red and black raspberries, blackberries, red and 
black cherries, currants and red apples. No fluid yet discovered 
will preserve the natural color of the fruit. Common salt is one of 
the best preservatives known to keep the color, but soon shrinks and 
darkens all fruits placed in it. The jars containing the fruit must 
be hermetically sealed. When glass stoppers are used, they can be 
made tight with paraffin. It is well to place a few drops of coal 
oil on the surface before sealing, to prevent mold from forming. 


| Dissolve one pound of chloride of zinc in fifty pounds of water. 





Allow the mixture to stand, pour off the clear fluid and filter the 
remainder. This fluid preserves the color well, especially yellow 
colored fruits. It is excellent for currants, gooseberries, cherries, 
peaches, green and yellow apples. Coal oil or kerosene has been 
found more satisfactory than any other fluid for strawberries and 
raspberries, which are lighter than water and float, while coal oil is 
lighter than water and the berries sink in it ; it also preserves the nat- 
ural form and appearance. The berries should be cut from the 
plants with a pair of shears, leaving a portion of the stem attached. 
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To Keep Well in Winter. 
MRS. E. A. MATTHEWS. 
te 

A hot-air furnace moderately heated is perhaps 
the least objectionable of all modern arrangements 
for warming our homes. The living-rooms should 
have in addition large grates, as they secure ven- 
tilation as well as warmth. If stoves must be used 
select those in which the fire can be exposed, as 
these are best both for health and economy. The 
sleeping-rooms of small children or delicate adults 
should always have some independent means of 
heating, and in the coldest weather should never 
be without a fire through the night. 

The time for ventilating the house should be 
during the hours of sunshine. Bedding should lie 
exposed to the fresh air of winter noonday. If 
open fires are used and the rooms opened to the 
sunshine each day, it will not be necessary .to 
leave windows open at night, as the warm hall 
should furnish an ample supply of fresh air. The 
most careful attention should be paid to plumbing 


and drains of all kinds during the early days:of. 


tvinter. For, as the weather grows colder: and 
windows are closed ventilation is often neglected, 
and danger may arise from the entrance of sewer 
oo hygiene in winter demands thorough 
eare of theskin. For cleanliness the hot bath, for 
tonic the cold sponge or shower bath should be 
frequently used. Easily-fitting underclothing of 
soft, woolen material, heavy cotton or light wool 
stockings, shoes with broad, thick soles, and light 
wraps that can be easily carried while walking 
and put on when sitting in street-car or carriage 
are necessities to the prudent individual. 

With the need of more fuel in our houses comes 
a corresponding desire for more hearty food, and a 
liberal table will prevent doctors’ bills and lessen 
coal bills. Nature provides abundantly for the in- 
creasing appetite, and a royal bill of fare is offered 
to her children in cold weather. Oysters, game, 
turkey, and other meats, vegetables, and fruits of 
all kind make a tempting display. 

Bathing, suitable clothing, and proper food must 
be supplemented by exercise in the open air, if we 
would keep in good physical condition. Those 
whose capital of health and strength is small 
should seek to increase it at every opportunity. 
A walk in preference to entering a closely-packed, 
ill-ventilated car, or if possible a ride or drive, will 
be of direct value when the weather is not too 
severe. Invalids and others who cannot walk far. 
will find a good substitute in a gentle saunter back 
and forth on a sheltered, sunny porch. 

We can endure almost any amount of labor or 
pain during the day if only we sink to utter forget- 
fulness when darkness comes, and the true test 
of our bodily health may be found in our 
ability to do this. Mother Nature is the wisest of 
nurses and takes good care of her obedient chil- 
dren. As itis necessary that heat and cold should 
each in turn play a part in the economy of her 
perfected design, she shows us how to meet them 


both. 





Make the Old People Happy. 
PRUDENCE RHODES. 
——<>— 

“TI really believe, mother, that you enjoy house 
cleaning,” said a married daughter, at home on a 
visit to her mother, “and now that I come to 
think of it, you seemed not to enjoy your last visit 
to me at all, 1 wonder if it was because you had 
nothing to do.”” Unconsciously the speaker had 
struck a great truth. Fifty years ago, even more 
than now, people led busy lives. Consequently, 
after a long life filled with useful deeds, one can- 
not sit down with folded hands and be happy. 

A great-aunt, nearly seventy years old, but as 
bright and spry as a girl, I might almost say, once 
came to visit me. I had only seen the dear old 
lady once or twice, and was prepared to try to 
make her visit very luxurious and pleasant indeed. 











I always placed her in the easiest chair, and 
showed her every attention that one would be 
inclined to pay to old age, in the way of waiting 
on her, bringing her footstool, shawl, etce., but, 
somehow, she did not seem very happy. She was 
restless, and talked of bringing her visit toa close 
long before the appointed time. I begged her to 
tell me the cause, letting her know that I had 
noticed her disquietude, when the dear old soul 
frankly said: 

“You make life too easy for me. It does not 
seem natural. I have not spent so idle a time in 
sixty years, and, to tell the truth, niece, I hope 
never to spend such another. If you had only 
something for me todo. Of course, I know there 
is not much that old people like me can do. 1 
could knit, but your children do not wear knitted 
stockings.” ‘Can you cut and sew carpet rags ?” 
said I. SoI hunted up all the old clothes in the 
house, and the rug which covers our dining room 
floor is made from the rags cut and sewed by Great- 
aunt Rachel. 

When the old people come to visit us let us make 
them happy, and compliment them by giving 
them something light and pleasant todo. There 
are few people so unfortunately constituted that 
idleness is not a source of unhappiness to them. 
My nearest neighbor at a pleasant resort on Long 
Island Sound, where I spent one summer, was a 
lady of about sixty, worth many millions, but I 
never saw her idle. She was always sewing, knit- 
ting or reading, or dving some beautiful fancy 
work. . Her embroidery was a model for younger 
people. The grandpas who are handy with tools 


‘will delight. in mending furniture and repairing- 


locks. Perhaps some of the mammas-in-law and 
papas-in-law may be a little difficult to get along 
with, but they will harmonize with their sur- 
roundings far better if they are busy. We shall 
all be old some day. Let us love the dear old peo- 
ple and try to make them happy. 


With Kalsomine and Denim. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—[— 

A few years agoI summered for a brief season 
at a farmhouse among the Jersey hills. It wasa 
homelike little place as any habitation must. be 
with a sweet home-spirit at the head of it, but it 
had all the stiffness and angularity that white 
walls, undrap windows and curtainless doors 
give to a house. Last summer. while driving in 
the vicinity, I stopped fora call on my sometime 
hostess. She was just the same as of old. Her 
plump cheeks were as red and rosy and her black 
eyes as bright.as ever, but the parlor into which 
she ushered me was changed beyond belief. It 
had all been brought about by a visit to some city 
relatives, where for the first time she had an 
opportunity to study the warmth and sense of 
comfort which a touch of color could be made to 
give a room. 

The walls, to within eighteen inches of the ceil- 
ing, were kalsomined, I was about to say,of a cream 





color, but this is scarcely definite enough, since as. 
every farmer’s wife knows the cream of June is of 


a very different color from that of December, so I 
will say of a medium cream color, made by adding 
a little chrome yellow to-the whitewash. The 
space above had been made to simulate a frieze. 
First, a band an inch wide had been drawn around 
of a warm terra-cotta shade, made by adding 
Spanish brown to the plain whitewash. The lady 
had not trusted to her eye in doing this, but had 
made an impromptu stencil plate by screwing two 
pieces of lath together an inch apart. This she 
held with her left hand while with her right she 
painted between the space thus made with asmall 
brush. Above this. to the ceiling, it was tinteda 
warmer cream than the side walls and on thisa 
large conventionalized dogwood blossom ‘was seat- 
tered at regular intervals in terra-cotta. The 
stencil plate for this she made by first drawing a 
pattern on a square of heavy brown paper; the 
flower was then cut out, the square was held in 
the proper place and the cut-out space painted 
over. 

Over the shades of natural holland at the win- 
dows were hung yellow cheesecloth curtains at ten 
cents a yard, edged down the fronts and at the bot- 
tom with a little silk tassel fringe of the same color 
that cost six cents a yard. They were hung 


straight -from ash poles with brass_ fittings,.and. 
instead of. falling to the floor were long enongh.qn’ 


one side ‘to reach only to the sill when falling 
straight, but were caught up about two-thirds of 


the way down, and looped back. On the other 
half of the window the curtain was long enough 
to reach only to the. middle of the-window wher: 
‘it was drawn back and tied with a yellow cord 
and tassel. The doors were curtained with brown 
denim which, as all know, is only “ overall-stuff.” 
The light side of the material was placed toward 
the room, but they were cut three-quarters of a 
yard longer than- necessary, and this was allowed 
to fall over at the top where the contrast between 
the dark fall-over and the light body of the eur- 
tain was very pleasing. This overpiece was fin- 
ished with a narrow hem and a deep fringe of 
macrame cord drawn through at regular intervals. 
The same design of dogwood blossoms straggled 
all over the deep hem at the bottom and reached 
up diagonally across the lower right-hand corner. 
Macrame cord had been used to outline them, 
couched on with thread of the same color. The 
ceiling was tinted a lighter cream than the side 
walls, and the woodwork was painted a rich 
cream color. A carpet of ingrain in shades of 
cream, old rose and olive brown covered the floor, 
and the whole effect was harmonious in the 
extreme. 
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Gifts for the New Baby. 


LOUISE PROSSER BATES. 
— Se - 

Almost everybody is interested in the first 
wardrobe. of the new baby, and often wonder 
what they can give, pretty and useful, to add to it. 
Among the things to be bought are pins of various 
kinds, little rings, spoons, silver cups, brushes, 


caps, bibs and little sacks being as useful as any. 

But frequently one desires to put one’s own 
work into these little gifts. One very useful gift 
prepared for asmall baby was a bow] and pitcher, 
with powder-box and soap-dish to match. The 
bowl and pitcher were small, and cost a dollar. 
They were decorate’ with a pattern of pink 
daisies sprinkled over them. A dainty little pow- 
der box, for another baby, was tinted robin’s egg 
blue, and had a cherub’s head painted on it. A 
little cup or bowl is also a dainty present. Still 
another baby had a small bowl, tinted robin’s egg 
blue on the outside. Across the inside was a 
spray of hawthorn, with a tiny nest among the 
green and pink, and two little birds perched airily 
on the branch. 

For persons who cannot paint, but can do dainty 
needlework, little embroidered sacks are always 
in order. Flannel sacks are more useful than 
knitted ones. A very pretty one was made of fine 
all-wool flannel. At regular intervals polka dots 
were worked with baby blue and old pink alter- 
nately. The edge was scalloped, blue and pink 
alternating. Another sack was worked with 
white in the same way. Knitting silk was used 
for the work, being cheaper and more serviceable. 
Another very useful gift consists of two little hair 
pillows, fourteen by twelve, with a half dozen fine 
pillow-cases, hand-made and buttoned with tiny 
pearl studs. These could be hemstitched or dain- 
etily trimmed with lace or hamburg. ,A pretty 
afghan for winter can be made of two squares of 
eider-down flannel, baby blue for one side and 
cream white for the other. These should be sewed 
together, and a heavy blue cord sewed around 
the edge. On one corner, near the top, should be 
placed a large, handsome bow of blue ribbon to 
match. For summer, nothing is so pretty as a 
blanket of cream white lamb’s wool flannel, out- 
lined with heavy silk, or embroidered. 

The little baby almost always lacks head wear, 
and tiny little hoods are, therefore, quite accept- 
able. These may be crocheted of silk or saxony, 
lined with thin silk, and edged with lace. Later, 
a full puff around the face is pretty. Little shoes 
or socks are always nice. Socks should be knit of 
cream-white imported saxony. This washes well 
and is soft. Knit socks are preferable to crochet- 
ed ones. They wear better. When giving socks 
it is a very good plan to accompany the gift with 
a last to dry them on. 





Care of the Hair. 
Y. PENN. 
7 
In most cases Americans do not give the atten- 
tion to seemingly small matters that they should, 
_and this is noticed particularly in the care of the 
hair.. Not until it commences to disappear and 
get thin at the crown is proper attention bestowed 
upon it, and then it is very often too late. In 





powder boxes, almost every article of Clothing, — 
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men, one great source of baldness is traced direct- 
ly to the wearing of thick unventilated hats es- 
pecially during the summer season, when perspir- 
ing freely. Teach your children to thoroughly 
brush their hair before each meal and before retir- 
ing at night, using for this purpose a good bristle 
brush. This gives softness to the hair, and long 
hair is in great need of it. Do not use a sharp 





to come in and spend the evening with us, and 
enjoy these home comforts, I am much mistaken. 





Remodeling Old Furniture. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
| 

| 


ities 
Among the articles of furniture which grand- 
mother left to her children, and which in the 




















A PLEASANT 


toothed comb nor a metallic brush, as both irritate 
the scalp. The head and hair are both benefited 
by washing once each week in luke-warm water 
with afew drops of ammonia added. Do not leave 
the hair wet, but rub dry with a towel. Should 
the hair be naturally dry eight or ten drops of 
pure glycerine should be added to the warm water 
and thoroughly mixed before applying to the hair. 
This may be used one week, and ammonia the next; 
however a good brushing is the best. preserver. 


=> 


Making the Sitting-Room More Attractive. 


Cc. D. BALL. 
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—>— 


The living room of the old house may be much 
improved by painting the floor black and remodel- 
ing the furuiture. On the right of the room may 
be placed the old cupboard that our grandmother 
kept her pewter dishes in. We will paint that 
black also, and make a bookease of it, as shown 
in the illustration. Books are placed on the upper 
shelves, and magazines and papers on the lower 
shelves, befure-which are hung yellow China silk 
eurtains to hide them from view. In the corner 
next the sofa is the old warming-pan scoured as 
bright as possible. Z 

Above the old fireplace we will first screw the 
looking-glass, lengthways, tight to the wall. We 
will get some old rake, fork, or broom handles; 
anything that will give us eight sticks the same 
length. A board the width of our shelf will give 
us the little square boards we will want for the 
top, bottom and center. Paint it the same color as 
the mantel shelf and place in position, as seen in 
illustration. On the lowest shelf we will place 
some old glass, or blue bowls, on the middle one 
are some odd-shaped bottles painted any bright 
color. On the shelf before the looking-glass can 
be placed any vase, old pewter plate, or pretty 
ornament, we may happen to have. In the illus- 
tration are a pair of old-fashioned large gourds 
that have been dried. 

The framework for the canopy above the mantel 
may be either a board cut to round out, or a barrel 
hoop fastened to the wall and draped with China 
silk, on which has been worked, or painted, some 
pattern of flowers. If the color is only bright and 
cheerful, it is pretty without decoration. We must 
get out the old-fashioned clotheshorse and gather 
upon the top and bottom round any bright chintz, 
or cloth of almost any kind, and we have/our 
pretty screen for the corner. We must have a 
table cover for the square table, but the round 
one in the center is pretty with, or without one 

On the floor we will put the prettiest carpet we 
ean afford, leaving the edge of the painted floor 
exposed. Hang up some pictures, bring in easy- 
chairs, and if our men folks do not thinkiwe have 


dgne well with a little money, and are not eagex,, 
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SITTING-ROOM. 


course of time came into my possession was an 
old-fashioned chest of drawers. It is of solid 
black walnut with brass handles. Time had 
marred its beauty, for, no doubt, grandmother 
thought it very fine, and it was left in a back 
chamber where it held quilts and comfortables. 
One day in looking through a furniture store I 
was impressed with the idea that the old chest of 
drawers might be remodeled into a pretty side- 
board. The services of a neighboring carpenter 
were engaged, and now grandmother herself 
would have to look twice to reeognize her prop- 
erty. Anyone handy with tools could have made 


f 


the change. The top drawer, a deep one, was con- 
verted into a little closet or cupboard, using brass 
hinges and catches, the front of the drawer being 
made into two doors. 

A couple of leaves from an old walnut drop- 
leaf table were used, one for a back and the other 
for shelves above the top of the drawers. The 
back was sawed curving at the top to avoid a stiff 





look. The second table-leaf was sawed in two 





IMPRESSIONS 





lengthwise, one-half being used for a long shelf 
two-thirds the distance up the back, the other 
half made two short shelves one: at each side 
below the long one. Spindles frou the back of an 
old-fashioned chair supported the shelves, while 
between the two short shelves was placed a mir- 
ror rather longer than it was wide. The brass 
handles. were brightened with fine sandpaper, the 
legs cuf gf to bring it nearer the floor; castors put 
in, and the whole thing sandpapered and oiled. 
With a pretty linen scarf upon the top and my 
prettiest pieces of china and silver, I have a side- 
board with which I feel quite pleased. 

Another piece of furniture which I have mod- 
ernized is an old bureau, one of the kind with 
raised drawers and a mirror on top. Fortunately 
the top of the bureau extended under the little 
drawers, soI unscrewed them and took them off. 
The supports to the glass were left a little shorter. 
but I screwed them to the back of the bureau, 
eovered the top with ascarf and now it is much 
prettier according to the fashion of to-day, than it 
was before. 

The fanecy-curved tops which are so common on 
the organs of to-day may be removed, and the 
shape left is not unlike that of an upright piano. 
Place it across the corner of the room, keyboard 
to the wall; varnish the back, hang a curtain of 
China silk from a brass rod across it about half- 
way up. Put a scarf which harmonizes with it 
over the top, place some pretty ornament on it, 
and see how well it looks. 
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Leaf Printing. 
A. M. SHARP. 
—— 

Leaf printing is a very amusing and instructive 
entertainment for each member of the family, and 
is of much real worth in the study of botany. The 
impressions fix upon.the mind the forms, veining 
and outlines of the leaves. The necessary outfit 
costs little. The printer’s ink is thick, and can 
only be used in a wide-mouthed bottle or can. The 
ink can be spread on a pane of window glass, with 
a table knife. An ink pad is made of cotton, cov- 
ered with silk. 

Leaves of every shape and form are the types, 
and, after one becomes skillful, even flat flowers, 
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OF LEAVES. 


like the pansy, may be used. Writing paper will 
show the prints well, but use light-colored wrap- 
ping paper for practice. Old newspapers will keep 
the table clean, and cover the leaves while press- 
ing. With the knife spread a drop of ink on the 
glass as thinly as possible, then ink the pad thinly 
and evenly by pressing it on the glass. Place the 
leaf on a newspaper, with the heaviest veined or 
under surface uppermost, and pat it with the pad 
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until all of the prominences are lightly inked. 


New turn the inked side down on the paper on 
which it is to be printed, place a clean piece of 
newspaper over it, and apply a heavy, even pres- 
sure. Shoving the leaf will blot. Remove the 
newspaper and leaf, and a beautiful counterpart 
of the real leaf will appear upon the paper. Prints 
can be made from dried leaves if the surface is not 
wrinkled. If brittle, dip in hot water before 
using. 

The following plan will prove of much interest 
during the long winter evenings. Encourage each 
member of the family to press leaves during the 
summer. Place each leaf singly between the leaves 


of old books, and write the name of the leaf at the | 











(The accompanying illustrations shown on the 
preceding page are engraved from impressions 
made by the leaves of sage a, clover b, rose c, oak 
d, asparagus é, larkspur /, gill-over-the-ground g, 
horse-weed A, milk-weed i, as sent by the writer.] 





Rubber Diaper and Linen Cover. 


CONSTANCE B. WHITE. 
—— 

The engravings herewith illustrate most useful 
articles in an infant’s wardrobe. These diapers 
are to be worn until the child is old enough to 
wear regular drawers. The first pattern (Fig. 1) is 
made of rubber stockinet and requires one yard. 
Cut it bias at the waist-line 
where it measures 27 inches 
and is afterward laid in a. 
double box'plait-and sewed 
into a band 18 inches long 
andtwo inches deep. Puta 
easing in the middle of this, 
and run a tape through so it 
may be drawn up to fit snug- 
ly-if necessary. The model 
measures 20 inches from the 
eenter of box-plait at waist 
line to middle buttonhole in 
front. The curved “part-fits 
around the leg. Bind the 
edges with narrow soft tape 
and fasten with very flat 
pearl or linen buttons. 

The outside cover (Fig. 2 is 
made in exactly the same 
shape, but is of ‘pillow-case 
linen, cut also on the bias, 





and faced, not hemmed, 














DESIGNS FOR A DINING-ROOM SCREEN. 


margin. Put a heavy weight on the books, so that 
the leaves will dry smooth. Too many leaves will 
mold the book. Each child should have his col- 
lection separate, and, while collecting, should 
have a notebook in which to write anything about 
his plant which seems interesting. 

The next winter a weekly illustrated paper can 
be printed at home. Each member should have 
wrapping paper for practice, every week, until a 
good print is made, when a copy should be printed 
on a double sheet of foolscap paper. Below the 
print write the name of the plant, then from the 
notebook get the description, with any added items 
that may have come to your notice since, or that 








RUBBER DIAPER. 

you may have read or heard. The scientific name 
may be found in the Botany and written beside 
the common name. 

Even the young children become deeply ab- 
sorbed in the study of plant life by the older ones. 
Spare moments during the week may be utilized 
by each one in writing and printing his part of the 
paper. When Saturday evening comes the sheets 
are fastened together, and all gather around to 
hear “our paper” read, all being free to discuss 
each article, and to give additional points of inter- 
est connected with the plant under discussion. 
Thus,a better knowledge of plants are obtained,and 
each member profits by the experience and obser- 
vation of the others. Keep the papers, and in 
after years the grown-up children will find them 
exceedingly interesting and instructive. 


FIG. 1. 





with a half-inch bias band 
of the same. The edge is 
then finished with whipped 
ruffle of fine needlework, 
and feather stitch may be 
added, if desired, but is not necessary. This is 
also buttoned and gives the appearance of a pair 
of drawers, while it is very much easier to 
launder. One yard of linen will be sufficient, or 
three-quarters of a yard cut on the bias and two 
and a quarter yards of embroidery. The child 
must always wear an ordinary diaper under these, 
and the rubber one only when out of doors, as 
when constantly worn the heat from the rubber is 
very unhealthy. The linen cover should be worn 
at all times by children in short clothes up to the 
age when they change to little drawers, as noth- 
ing is more unsightly than common diaper, the 
ends of which are constantly appearing beneath 
their tiny skirts. The model given herewith is at 
once useful and pretty. 
A Handsome Screen. 


The pretty panels shown in the accompanying 














illustration, engraved from sketches by Miss C. H. | 


Thorne, are designed for the covering of 


remaining space out with a sharp penknife. Punci; 
holes on the sides and lace them together wit}, 
gilt cord. Also lace it up through the middle, and 
draw the cording tight enough to make it, and 
keep it, in screen shape, so it will stand alone, 
The photographs are slipped in the top. 





Dish Washing in India. 


ELLA B. SIMMONS. 
—-_— 

The Hindoos never pile their dishes “helter 
skelter’’ in the dish pan, as some of their Ameri- 
can cousins do. In no Hindoo house have I seen 
tarnished silver or murky glass ware. They never 
hang soiled dishcloths or tea towels on a line to 
dry, and then use them again, without rinsing; 
neither is their sink or slop-bucket ever greasy or 





FIG. 2. DIAPER COVER. 

grimy. Hired girls never break the cups and 
saucers, plates and bowls, in their undue haste to 
finish their work, for, first, they are never in a 
hurry, and second, there are no dishes to break. 

The common people of India have neither glass- 
ware, silverware, cutlery nor dishes. Sometimes 
each member of the family is provided with a 
brass drinking vessel and deep plate of the same 
material, though often one will suffice for the 
entire family. They are very fond of curry and 
rice and rice soup, which they eat very deftly with 
neither spoons, forks nor chopsticks. Their bread 
being served in the form of a tough, unleavened 
pancake, a portion of this does duty as a spoon. 

They are exceedingly particular about keeping 
their brass dishes clean and bright but would 
laugh at the idea of using a dishpan to wash them 
in, or a dishcloth to rub them, or a towel upon 
which to dry them. They rinse them with hot 
water, scour with sand, rinse again, then place 
them inthesuntodry. Asink is entirely unneces- 
sary, the mud floor being not only sufficient as a 





a screen, the frame of which is five feet 
high, and each of the three panels two 
feet wide. China silk of any desirable 
shade may be selected, and designs, that 
will form a pleasing contrast, be painted 
on it in water colors, but one of the most 
effective combinations is illustrated by our 
engraving, the silk being of a deep orange 
or old-gold color, with cotton-grass in its 
natural color, and a dark brown bird’s nest 
hanging from it, painted in the lower 
left hand corner of the first panel. The 
second panel has blue fleur-de-lis in the 
lower right-hand corner, and the ‘third 
panel is decorated in the lower left-hand 














corner with a bunch of cat-tail. The frame 

ean be made of any kind of hard wood, but 

bamboo is the best material because it is so 

light. A neat. and serviceable frame can also 

be made of small gas pipe at avery slight cost. 
—_— oO 


Frame for Imperials. 
a 

The two-fold screen, shown in the illustration, 
is made from Whatman’s rough drawing paper. It , 
is formed from a piece measuring 11x14 inches. 
First fold the paper so that it measures 11x7 
inches, and again fold and crease it to form two 
panels 5}x7 inches. Mark an opening on each 
of these large enough to admit the face of a cabi- 
net picture, paint the flowers around it, and cut the 





PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


work table, upon which to prepare dinner but to 
* doup the work,” on after dinner, as well. 

There is never one vestige of food left upon the 
plates, every particle having been sopped up and 
eaten, hence there is noslop pail. The mothers do 
not encourage their children to habits of untidiness 
by aHowing them to wear oilcloth bibs or per- 
mitting a square of oilcloth to be placed under 
each plate, nor are the little ones allowed to use 
high chairs having little tables in front, either. 

But could you see them, you would certainly 
wish that they had had something to keep the 
food off their clothing and faces, too.. As for ta- 
bles and chairs they never heard of such luxnries. 
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Of what use would tables be to them, they think. | sides, (one of which is seen in Fig. 2) are three by 


Why desire chairs when they can sit so easily 
upon the mud floor ? 

To be sure the floor is not always clean, but 
they are accustomed to dirt, and upon some feast- 
day they will hire one of the sweeper caste to 
come in and clear up for them. Unless they be- 
long to this caste themselves they foolishly will 
not sweep, even if they mired in dirt. The wealth- 
ier high caste families, have the house swept 
each day by the “sweeper”? who, with his whisk 
of small twigs removes all the trash from the floor. 

The water carrier: makes daily rounds, carrying 
in a goat skin the water he has obtained from the 
publie well. Sometimes this water is clean and 
sometimes not, but it is used nevertheless, for 
drinking, cooking and washing dishes. 





The "Perfection Night Slip. 


CONSTANCE B. WHITE. 
—=___. 

The accompanying illustration represents an 
excellent model for a baby’s night slip. To make 
this garment requires two and one-quarter yards 
of Janes cambric, which costs twenty-five cents 
per yard. Take one-half the cloth, crease it 
through the middle, and on each side of the erease 
make three clusters of. eight tucks each. The 
tueks should be one-sixteenth of an inch wide and 
five inches deep, and the space between the eclus- 
ters the width of four-tucks. Take the remaining 
half of the eloth and fold it lengthwise through 
the middle, then, beginning at the. top, cut a slit 
twelve inches down the middle and. hem -both 
sides. On either side make twenty-two tucks the 














A CHILD’S NIGHT SLIP. 


same size as those in the front. After the tucks 
have been finished the garment should be cut out. 
The dimensions are ten inches for the neck, and 
ten inches across the chest. This leaves enough 
material on each side to cut the sleeves, which 
should be eight inches long and five inches wide 
at the wrist. The sides are then sewed up and the 
bottom finished with a hem two inches deep... The 
sleeves are finished with cuffs having three little 
tueks above a ruffle of narrow embroidery. The 
neck is also finished with a ruffle of embroidery, 
and then faced with a bias band through which a 
fine bobbin is run to draw it up to fit the neck, 
It requires,sixteen inches of embroidery for the 
neck and ten inches for each sleeve. After com- 
pleting the body of the garment, sew the sleeves 
in and finish the back with two small white pearl 
buttons. 





oe 


An Inexpensive Wall-Bookcase. 


Cc. GOLDSMITH. 
i 

My husband, although not at all a carpenter has 
just made me a pretty set of bookshelves for a 
recess in our little parler, which has the added 
merit of only having cost $1.65. (The shelf com- 
pleted is given in Fig. 1.) It is made of inch stuff 
planed on both sides, at a cost of seven cents a foot 
before it was sawed into the proper lengths... If 
the back is omitted the expense will be less.. The 


| the shelves. 





ten, with cleats screwed on as indicated to hold 
These three shelves are four by ten; 
twenty feet in all at seven cents a foot, $1.40. It 
can either be oiled, or varnished, or stained and 
varnished, and either style of finish with the 
necessary nails and screws will not add more 
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FIG. 1. WALL BOOKCASE.—FIG. 2. END BOARD. 


than twenty-five cents to the first outlay. It can 
be fastened to the wall by large’ screws put in 


| under the upper shelf, or hung on strong picture 


| nails by large screw eyes put in at either 





corner 
of the back. We are now at work on asimilar set 
of shelves to hold some of our pretty china in the 
dining-room, including the pride of our hearts, an 
old-fashioned set of white and gold china sprigged 





With.tiny flowers that belonged to my great grand- 


mother, to which I have lately fallen heir. 
About Quinces. 
_ PALMETTA MONTCLAIR. 
, —-_— 

A famous housekeeper inspired me in my early 
days of married life by a peep into her. preserve 
closet. It, will always _be a never-to-be-attained 
ambition of mine to have one like it. Since my 
lot has been cast in the city it is safe to say I shall 
never possess anything like that cool, dark closet 
with its rows upon rows of amber or ruby jellies 
and its spices of s* Araby the blest.’”. But, if I can- 
not have the closet I can have the rules by which 
my friend put up her fruit and, each year, I can 
have just a tiny edition of that famous closet. 

Quince Preserves.—In paring quinces for pre- 
serves lay aside the handsomest halves for this pur- 
pose, reserving the inferior and broken bits for 
marmalade or jelly. Drop them in cold water as 
fast as pared; when you have enough for a couple 
of quart jars, put them in a granite preserving 
kettle, or one lined with porcelain, cover with 
boiling water, and stand where they will just sim- 
mer; meanwhile continue your paring. When 
they can be pierced with.a fork, lift them out 
into a previously prepared syrup, made with two 
pounds of sugar to each pint of water, and simmer 
until bright and clear. They must not be allowed 
to boil to pieces. Apple quinces do not make as 
red a jelly as the pear quince, and some house- 
keepers add a small quantity of cochineal tied in 
a thin muslin bag. Lift out the pieces into the 
jars or glasses in which they are to be kept; add 
the rest of the quinces, and so continue until all 
are done; then boil thesyrup until it jellies, cover 


























A NEAT TAPE MEASURE. s 
the fruit with the hot syrup and when.cold seal 
up if they are in. bowls or. glasses; if in self seal- 
ing jars, close while hot. lf you are going.to put 
up seven pounds of preserves use five pounds and 
a half of sugar and two and a half pints of water. 
Quince Jeilly.—Add the skins, cores and,broken 





pieces to the water in which the quinces were 
boiled, and when soft tie a piece of cheesecloth 
over a large bowl, turn in part of the pulp and let 
it remain until no more clear juice will run; turn 
this pulp into a coarse crash towel laid over an- 
other bowl, and, after filling the cheesecloth a 


| second time, squeeze out all.the juice possible 


from the contents of the crash towel. This will 
give two qualities of juice, one clear, the other 
thick and dark, and consequently two qualities of 
jelly. Measure the clear juice, put it in a kettle 
and let it boil very fast for twenty minutes; mean- 
time heat, in earthern dishes in the oven, a pound 
of sugar for every pint of juice; at the end of 
twenty minutes add the sugar to the boiling juice; 
stir until it is all dissolved and fill up the glasses 
atonce. I have never known this rule to fail to 
make .satisfactory jelly. Make the dark jelly 
after the same rule. ; 

A delicious way to serve quinces is to pare me- 
dium sized fruit, take out the cores, fill with su- 
gar, stand in a deep, earthen dish, add one inch of 
water and cook until very tender, filling the cores 
once more with sugar as the first dissolves. Eat 
hot with cream and sugar or butter and sugar. 

Quinces and apples are nice preserved together 
for immediate consumption, using half a pound 
of sugar to every pound of the mixed fruit. Apple 
pies are improved by a few slices of quince, which 
must be cut very thin as quinces do not cook soft 
as soon as apples. 
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A Child’s China Silk pian: 


W. KEELER. 
The little dress shown.in the engraving is in- 


tended for a girl three years old, It is a combina- 





A CHILD’S PRETTY DRESS. 


tion of blue and white China silk, with a wide 
ruffie of plain blue China silk and‘ lace, and 
finished with a band of blue satin ribbon one inch 
wide at the bottom of the skirt and at the waist. 
The waist is lined with fine linen for summer 
wear, so that it may be strong, and, at the same 
time, cool. The dress is worn over a guimpe of 
sheer nainsook, which should have at the neck 
and sleeves ruffles of the same lace as that used to 
trim the silk ruffle. The waist measures six inches 
from the top of the shoulder to the waist line, 
three and three-quarter inches up the back, and 
23 inches around the waist. The chest measures 
10} inches, and the back 11 inches, to allow for the 
lap. The silk ruffle is bias, being two and one-half 
inches deep and 40 inches wide, while the neck 
measures 18 inches. Make a six-inch opening in 
the back of the skirt, which is 17 inches long, and 
will require two widths of silk. Finish the back 
with small buttons and with a bow and ends of 
blue ribbon. This dress will require one and one- 
half yards of figured silk, and one-fourth yard of 
plain silk, together with.two and one-half yards of 
one-inch ribbon and one and a half yards of 
ribbon two inches wide for the sash. 





Fancy Yard Measure. : 
LENA J. RINGUEBERG. 
a ZN 
The measure illustrated herewith is made of one 
and one-sixteenth yards of grosgrain ribbon one 
and one-fourth inches wide, two little wooden 
sticks, like those seen in the illustration; ‘which 
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are easily made and gilded; around these sew ployed both for garniture and for entire hats, and 


the ends of the ribbon. The figures are in black 
and the division lines for the inches gilded. Paint 
any pretty design to suit the taste. The violets 
are in lavander on white, and the palm leaf design 
is for a yellow ribbon. The leaves are painted in 
brown, yellow, ochre and vermilion and outlined 
in black. Forget-me-nots are pretty on pink and 
snow-drops on blue ribbon. . 


Winter Gowns and Hats. 
te 

Waved, ring streaked, and speckled are the rich 
toned fabrics displayed as the leading styles for 
the winter of 1892—1893. Such enormous plaids, 
also, green and blue and black, cross-barred with 
narrow silken stripes of bright red and yellow and 
flecked with tiny dots like a Guinea hen’s egg! 
These are certainly stylish in the piece, but, as 
we have remarked of large plaids before, are apt 
to be disappointingly pronounced when made up. 
They may, however, be very much modified by 
combination with plain material; the plaid form- 
ing the skirt, and perhaps the sleeves, and the 
plain the bodice. 

Goods that are a mixture of silk and wool prom- 
ise to be popular this season; poplins, so long out 
of fashion, once more appearing, the prettiest be- 
ing heavily repped with gay dots on a dark back- 
ground. Russian velours, too, which came into 
vogue last year, will again be a favorite material 
for handsome gowns. ' 

Heavy wool crépons for cold weather are woven 
in large crocodile designs with a thread of silk 
outlining the figures. The always more-or-less 
worn cheviots and serges are rough and shaggy, 
and very loosely woven in broad diagonals. ‘Tlre 
newest and finest-have a bright border of some 
contrasting color along one selvage which is used 
for trimming the skirt and coat, and also for edg- 
ing the triple-cape that will often be an accom- 
paniment of late autumn suits. 

It is probable that two strongly contrasting 
stuffs will generally be employed together, as 
many plush-finished goods, velvets, velveteens 
and corduroys are shown for sleeves and corselets. 

Summer styles have merged very gently into 
winter, the recent importations being largely 
modifications of the fashions prevailing during 
the past six months. Basques are of natural 
length rounded or slightly pointed and still usu- 
ally display either a girdle or corselet. The gen- 
eral tendency, however, is toward short waists, 
and the long coat bodice has likely had its day for 
the present. The jacket corsage, too, is as pre- 
valent as ever, and always stylish for a wool frock 
worn over a vest and high officer’s collar of peau 
de soie, er bengaline, which it is a French fad to 
braid with wool soutache braid. These little jacket 
fronts, though, are now made without collars or re- 
vers, meeting in a point 6n the chest, where two 
buttonholes are worked and fastened together by 
a pair of linked buttons. Short jacket fronts are, 
also, applied to princess dresses designed for 
house wear, while from beneath them flows a 





tunic of lace or net which'veils the corsage,and | 


droops on the skirt several inches below the 
waist-line. 

The long predicted short walking skirt seems at 
length to be an accomplished fact. Trains are less 
and less seen on the promenade, and the dictum 
at the best shops is that street costumes must 
clear the ground; for which ‘“‘the gods give us 
joy!” The umbrella, the cornet, the trumpet, and 
Ido not know buta full brass band of other musical 
instruments, have had theirnames bestowed upon 
the various French skirts, but they are all the old 
“bell skirt” with some slight variation; the mo- 
tive always being about the same, namely, plain, 
fitted front and sides, moderately full back, and a 
graceful flaring out at the bottom. Demi-trains 
will still be retained on house dresses, but the 
long sweeping train will be reserved for full dress 
toilet. . 

And now, upward, from gowns to headgear! For, 
if a woman’s crown of glory is her hair, so is her 
hat, at least in her own estimation, and really, 
sisters, is there any minor trial harder to bear 
with a smile than an unbecoming bonnet in which 
you know you look like a fright but feel obliged 
to wear to the end of the season? 

The materials for winter bonnets cannot alter 
very much, but surely never were the felts softer 
and more pliable than now, while there is one 
novelty in the plaited felts, narrow strips of the 
wool fabric being braided to resemble fancy 
straw. Plain velvet, as ever, will be largely em- 


| a changeable velvet called “mirvir’ which re- | 


flects several colors, is an elegant trimming fora 


| dressy chapeau. 





Bonnet shapes are small, with close sides and 
cup crowns, many having the becoming Marie 
Stuart peak in front, and the brim edged with a 
sparkling fringe of jet or spangles. Toques are 
long and oval and worn without strings. A dain- 
ty little covered bonnet has a shirred crown and 
an inch-wide, standing ruffle around the top. 

Round hats are generally of medium size with 
low crown and undulating brim. They, also, often 
show a pointed front. Close walking hats of felt, 
square in the crown, indented Alpine hats and En- 
glish turbans will all be largely worn throughout 
the late fall. Trimmings are rather low and 
broad; the Alsatian bow effect being a leading 
mode; for, not only is it fashioned of ribbon and 
velvet, but is often formed of small ostrich tips 
which are arranged on the front of a hat to resem- 
ble the headdress of the peasant of Alsace; two 
of the feathers curving back on each side, and held 
in place by a buckle of gold, jet or Rhine-stones. 
Should this be too flat for becomingness, an 
aigrette or another standing bunch of tiny plumes 
is set back of the buckle. Flat bands of velvet or 
galloon surround the crown and the edge is fin- 
ished by a piping of the same. j 

The combinations of color now in vogue are 
somewhat peculiar and not always to be admired; 
blue and purple, for. instance, having’ been’ given 
the height of fashion by Worth, are thrown reck- 


lessly together by the amateur and daringly, worn, . 


doubtless to her own satisfaction, but to the mis- 
ery of her more conservative friends. Light blue 
and dark green are not quite so bad and may be 
made very chic by the hand of an artist. We all 
know how sweet some women look in violet, which 
is a color revived under the name of eminence 
purple; and those dear blonde ladies may clothe 
themselves in a violet cloth suit and violet bonnet 
this winter and look their very prettiest; for, asa 
recent writer says,—“Blondes and violet shades go 
together as delightfully as peaches and cream.” 
The color-loving brunettes, however, will have to 
content themselves with Provence red, pinkish tan, 
or some of the glowing Mephisto tints. 





Dishes for Thanksgiving. 
me 

Wild Turkey Roasted.—_Many of the readers of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can shoot their 
own wild turkeys, and those who cannot, but who 
live adjacent to any large city market, can buy 
tuem. Af ene is so fortunate as to havea choice 
in the matter, a young hen turkey, whether 
wild or tame, weighing not more than ten pounds, 
is-superior in flavor and tenderness to an older 
and larger bird. Singe and draw the day before 
it is to be cooked. The next day rinse out. the in- 
side carefully and be sure that the lungs and soft 
red matter adhering to the back-bone are removed; 
wipe dry, inside and out; place it breast down and 
cut out the oil-bag. Fora turkey of the abovesize, 


eut the crust thinly from a ten cent loaf of ‘stale: 


bread, laying this aside to dry for crumbs. Rub 
the inside of the loaf into. crumbs with the hands 
and a coarse grater; sift together a tablespoonful 
of salt, two saltspoonfuls of white pepper, a tea- 
spoonful each of powdered saze and savory, and, 
mix thoroughly with the crumbs, adding also a 
tablespoonful of finely minced parsley. Now rub 
through all this half a cup of butter that has been 
reduced to a liquid state. Fill the body of the 
bird and the crop. If you have thin metal skew- 
ers there is no necessity for sewing up either the 
crop or body of the bird. It is difficult to describe 
the trussing of afowl. One demonstration lesson 
1s worth a great deal of mere telling. Briefly, 
press the wings and legs close to the body of the 
fowl, and skewer them fast. A teacher of a cook- 
ing school giving a lesson on this important art 
said, “It is safe to assert that not one in a hundred 
of the fowls annually served in private families 
is properly trussed.” In pressing the wings and 
legs into shape force them close to the bedy and 
upwards. Rubthe bird freely with butter, sprinkle 
with salt and more lightly with pepper; dredge 
with flour and also dredge a little flour into the 
bottom of the pan; set the pan in a hot oven fora 
few moments to brown; then pour in a pint of boil- 
ing water; lay in the meat rack with the tiirkey 
on it and after a very few minutes baste it, moist- 
ening the entire body, and dredging over a little 
more flour. After this baste every fifteen min- 
utes; half an hour before it is done turn on the 


4 hot oven. 


| breast and brown the back. Remember to put the 

bird into a very hot oven at first and afterward 
| moderate the heat. A ten pound turkey should 
have two hours of rather slow roasting. 

Giblet Gravy.—A good giblet gravy is the mak- 
| ing of aroasted fowl. Put the heart, liver, gizzard 
| and neck over the fire in a quart of cold water. 
| Simmer slowly while the turkey is roasting for an 
hour and a half, then remove the gizzard and neek 
which may help out Fido’s Thanksgiving dinner; 
mince heart and liver, return them to the gravy; 
thicken with two spoonfuls of flour wet with cold 
water and, after the turkey is dished, turn all this 
into the pan in which it was cooked; stir until 
smooth and thickened, then season to taste. Your 
guests will emulate Oliver Twist in asking for 
more. 

Cranberry Sauce.—This term applied to a thin 
liquid sauce is a misnomer. The nicest way to. 
eook cranberries is so that when cold they will 
turn out in a solid mass. Pick over a quart of 
cranberries, put them over the fire in a porcelain- 
lined kettle with a cup of water, and boil rapidly 
for twenty minutes, then add a pint of sugar and 
cook ten minutes longer. Shake the kettle after 
the sugar is added, or stir with a wooden paddle 
to prevent scorching. A plain earthenware bowl 
does very well for a mold; wet it with cold water, 
turn in the hot fruit and let it stand in a cool place: 
until next day. Turn out into a glass dish when 
going to table. ° 

Cranberry Tarts.—These delightful little tarts. 
are especially suited to grace a Thanksgiving din- 
ner table. Make them small, not more than two: 
inches im diameter, and prick them thoroughly on 
the boitom to prevent the pastry from rising in 
tiny hills, as puff paste will, if not weighed down 
with filling of some kind. After the shells are: 
eold fill with hot cranberries prepared as above. 
Decorate these with holly when arranging them. 
for the table. 

Custard Fritters.—This is a most dainty dessert,, 
and heavy pies and puddings are not such an es- 
sential as they formerly were on holiday tables. 
Weigh out half a pound of flour, put itin the top 
of a double boiler and wet with a pint of cold milk, 
adding it gradually and stirring so that not a lump 
is seen; cook for twenty minutes, stirring fre- 
quently; add half a cup of sugar, an ounce of bit- 
ter ulmonds blanched and pounded, or any other 
flavoring you may prefer. Now add the beaten 
yolks of three eggs, wetting them slowly witha 
little of the boiling mixture until all danger of 
eurdling is past, and, then, turning them into the 
boiler stir for one minute after the eggs are im 
and turn out to the thickness of an inch in a but- 
tered earthen dish. When it has stood until firm 
and cold it will be almost of the consistency of 
blane mange; it is then cut into strips two and a 
half by an inch and a half; brushed with beaten 
egg and dipped in fine sifted crumbs until every 
part is thoroughly coated. Lay them in a wire 
basket taking care that they do not touch eack other 
and immerse them in boiling fat enough to cover 
them; as soon as they turn a golden brown lift out, 
transfer to a hot dish on which a hot napkin has 
been folded and serve with sifted sugar. These are 
such an exquisite dish that it is worth a little trou- 
ble to get them just right. It.is essential that 
every part be covered with the egg and also witl» 
the crumbs, as otherwise the custard would softem 
when it came in contact with hot fat. They may 
be flavored with coffee, lemon, orange, chocolate 
or wine, and are sometimes served with preserves 
after they are cooked. 

English Mutton.—English holiday tables are not 
complete without aleg of Southdown mutton pre- 
pared and spiced like vension. Excellent mutton 
of the famous Southdown breed, raised in Canada,. 
may be found in ourmarkets. A leg of mutton to be 
spiced as follows should have hung at least three 
weeks. Wash and wipe it dry, rub with salt and 
a mixture of spices composed of a teaspoonful of 
allspice, half as much black pepper, a pinch of 
cloves and another of mace. Rub this well into 
the leg, wash with vinegar, dredge with flour and 
hang up for three days; then wash it off and re- 
peat the process. After three days it is ready for 
the oven; dredge again with flour, lay on a meat 
rack in the dripping-pan and put it into a very 
The moment the flour in the pan begins 


to brown pour in a pint of boiling water; put @ 
little salt ‘in this water arid baste every fifteen 
minutes. An eight pound leg will be rare roasted 
in an hour and ten minutes if you have the right 
kind of afire. Epicures prefer this mutton even to 





the savoriness of a holiday turkey. 
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The Pumpkin-Pie Tree. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


ee 

Little Juan and Juanita Pettitoes stood in front 
of the farmhouse, biting half-moons out of gener- 
ous pieces of such delicious, rich, spicy, hot pump- 
kin pie as only an old-fashioned housekeeper 
knows how to concoct. Now, some nineteenth 





century wiseacres contend that pumpkin-pie mak- 


“TI know there is a bread-fruit tree!’’ retorted 
Juan, who, being counted rather 4 bright scholar, 
was stung by this slur; ‘“ we learned about it in 
our geography. It is a native of hot countries, 
and bears a fruit resembling a loaf of bread in 
appearance.” The lad rattled off this quotation 
with considerable pride. 

“Yep! and I spect de pie tree he belong to desame 
fambly. Whar I was raised dey wus thick as pus- 
ley; apple-pie trees, mince-pie trees, cramb’ry-pie 
trees! Ef you is hongry, all you hab to do step out 
an’ help yourse’f to a hot tart.” 

“Oh, dear! How nithe! I with they grew here,” 
sighed little Juanita. 

“So dey would. So dey would ef you planted 
um. Dat’s why I sez you is wicked, wasteful chil- 
lens to be swallowin’ down dose slices instead ob 
turnin’ um into seed.” 

Big and bright as full moons became the four 
blue eyes gazing into mendacious Ananias’s ebony 





Ananias, who already saw prospects of a delecta- 
ble meal floating before his mental vision; while 
a few more highty-colored statements from his 
rosy imagination soon sent the small Pettitoes 
dancing off in a perfect ferment of enthusiastic 
anticipation. And, in the dusk of evening two 
figures might have been seen emerging from the 
farmhouse, bearing something carefully between 
them; something which they hid, or planted, in 
the south corner of the One Acre lot. 

‘““Now, we mustn’t look at it for three days,” re- 
marked Juan, as he hammered in the last paling 
of a protecting inclosure. “But, then, we can 
make a Thanksgiving and Christmas for every one 
in the neighborhood. Oh, won’t it be fun! and 
how surprised and pleased ma will be!” 

But, I fancy the mother would have been more 
astonished than delighted if, an hour later, she 
could have beheld a certain naughty, black Crow 
supping upon her masterpiece, and chuckling glee- 
fully at the result of his 





ing is a lost art, one 
that went out with the 
Pilgrim Mothers. But 
Mrs. Pettitoes’ pastry 
was good enough for 
anybody, and, as the 
savory morsels melted 
upon their tongues, her 
offspring nodded, and 
gurgled, and smacked in 
amanner that expressed 
most' entire .and com- 
plete satisfaction. 
“Dood! Ith’nt it?” 
lisped small Junita. 
“Prime! A regular 
Jim Dandy of a pie!” 
agreed Juan, with a 
beaming smile. A smile 
that was almost gro- 
tesquely reflected and 
exaggerated in the shin- 
ing black countenance 
of poor Ananias Crow, a 
lank Negro boy, who 
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just then ambled up, 
casting green glances of 
envy upon the tempting 
brown and yellow slices 
fast disappe:ring down 
two narrow “red lanes.” 
For this son of Africa, 
who had breakfastel 
very lightly, that morn- 
ing, was painfully con- 
scious of an inward 
eraving in the region of 
the waistband, while his 
“sweet tooth” seemed 
suddenly possessed with 
a jumping toothache. 
But, if hunger sharp- 
ens the appetite, it 
sharpens the wits as 
well, and, instead of 
whining out a piteous 
appeal for a crumb of 
charity, in the manner 
peculiar to the profes- 
sional beggar, this 
worthy namesake of the 
Bible falsifier came to 
an abrupt stop in the 
middle of the road, and 
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strategy. “You is cut 
out for a politician, 
*Nias, my boy! You is, 
an’ no mistake!” he 
ejaculated several 
times, as he smacked his 
lips with enraptured 
gusto. 

Strange, toe, to relate, 
the dreams which that 
night visited the pillows 
of Juan and Juanita and 
those which crept under 
| the Negro lad’s kinky 
hi wool were very much of 
| the same character. For 

Pb both took the form of an 
extremely flourishing 
and wide-spreading tree, 
yj that bore an hundred 
) Pumpkin pies; but, 
while one showered 
tempting tartlets upon 
the happy little white 
folks, the other ap- 
peared to spring from 
the chest of the wretch- 
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ed dreamer, crushing 
him to the very earth, 
until he awoke with a 
gasp and a scream, to 
find himself in the 
clutches of a wild and 
distressing nightmare, 
eaused, who shall say, 
whether by the late, 
rich repast, or by the 
qualms of an uneasy 
conscience? Only, I 
fear, harum scarum 
Ananias was seldom 
troubled with moral dys- 
pepsia. 

But, the next. morning 
an ‘East wind ‘blew in 
the Pettitoes homestead, ~ 
and Mrs. Pettitoes, — 
whose temper was 
almost as hot as the gin- 
ger with which she 
flavored her pies, — was 
sadly put out by the dis- 
appearance of her larg- 








held up both hands in 
horrified amazement, 
exclaiming: ‘“ Well, 
well, bress my soul! Ef 
you chillens isn’t jest de most wastefullest critters 
I done come across in a month of Sundays! To be 
gobblin’ down punkin’ pie ir dat ar fashion, when 
you might raise a tree dat would gib yer a dozen 
turnobers ebery day in de week!” 

“ What do youmean by that?” demanded Juan, 
pausing in his crescent making, while little 
Juanita hid her last bit of crust—the part fanci- 
fully decorated by the jigging iron—under her 
apron, as though she feared the newcomer had 
designs upon it. 

“I mean what I sez,” replied the wily youth, 
“ Ain’t you neber heard tell ob a pie tree ?” 

“Why,—no!” and now tke tiny pair drew near 
in eurious wonder. “Is there really such a 
thing ?” 

‘To be sho dere‘is! 


1. The Temptation. 2. 


To be sho! And I’low you 


is drefful iggerant not to know dat!” 





THE STORY OF THE PUMPKIN-PIE TREE. 
The Tree. 3. Planting the Seed. 4. Why the Seed Does not Sprout. 5. The Moral. 


features, which never flinched a muscle, while 
Juan asked, with an excited tremble in his shrill, 
boyish voice, ‘Do you want us to believe that 
these pieces of ma’s pie would grow up into a 
tree ?”” 

“Grow! Grow like Jack’s beanstalk if you 
plant um right; ina nice, sunny spot, wid a little 
fence aroun’ um, butno earfon top. Dey jest want 
de sun an’ de air, an’ dey spring up like toad- 
stools, so in free days you hab enuff ripe pies to 
stock a bake-shop. S’pose yer try it an’ see.” 

“ But we haven’t a great deal left,” said Juan, 
contemplating, somewhat ruefully, the remains of 
their feast. 

“There are five whole pithes on the pantry 
shelf,” suggested Juanita, in a-stage whisper. 


“Den jest you borrow de biggest, an’ next week ~ 


you kin return two for one,” prompted the shrewd 





est and finest pastry. 
The ene designed for the 
minister’s own eating. 

“Where is my pie? 
The parson’s pie?” she demanded again and 
again, until, observing the red cheeks and sheep- 
ish looks of her son and daughter, she pounced 
upon them, and by main force, as it were, dragged 
from their unwilling lips an account of their 
attempt at pastry farming. 

‘*But—but, it won’t sprout if you look at it for 
three days,” stammered the frightened urchin, 
who was on the verge of tears. 

‘“‘Three days! fiddlesticks! Lead me to the spot 
at once!” commanded the irate dame, and, sorely 
against their will, the children were obliged to 
eonduct her to the south corner of the One Acre 
lot. 

“No, it never will grow, becauth it ithn’t here,” 
announéed Juanita, who skipped ahead, and first 
stooped down to examine the seed. 

“Of course it’s not there!’ exclaimed her 
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mother, “ That chip of the old Scriptural block has 
seen to that, you may be sure, and, if I could catch 
the pi-ous fraud, I’d teach him the moral of his 
fairy tales!” 

“Only dis weasel ain’t gwine to be cotched,” 
chuckled an eavesdropper behind the fence. 

While as for you, silly children, you can carry 
the next best pie to the minister, and go without, 
yourself, for a month.” ; 

This was a bitter sentence for the sweets-loving 
little folks, and as, with unusually sober faces, 
they trotted down the road in the direction_of the 
parsonage, Juan remarked to his sister, ‘‘ Nita, I 
guess we’d better go out of the business, and give 
up trying to raise punkin-pie trees.” 


> oe 


The Story of Columbus. 
OCTAVIA CARROLL. 
hi 

About 450 years ago, there might often be seen, 
on the shore of the beautiful Southern sea which 
washes the marble feet of Genoa, three sunny- 
haired, freckled-faced little urchins who gazed 
out longingly over the blue water and who never 
wearied of the marvellous “ yarns” spun by the 
sailors who basked in the balmy, salt air and deli- 
cious sunshine, and recalled their youthful ex- 
ploits with pirates, Mohammedans and, it may be, 
a mermaid or sea monster slipped in for the bene- 
fit of their juvenile admirers. 

These lads were the sons of worthy Dominico 
Colombo, a wool-comber living in the Via di Mor- 
cento, and his good wife Susanna Fontanarossa ; 
and, as they waded in the foam -crested waves 
which broke upon the beach, or gathered glitter- 
ing shells, they called each other by the soft, mu- 
sical names of Christofero, Bartholomew: and 
Giacomo. There was a small sister, also, ‘who 
doubtless frequently joined in their frolics on the 
white sand, but very meager accounts of her have 
come down through the ages. We only know that 
the tiny maid—whose name even has not been re- 
membered—grew to womanhood there, in the 
shadow of the glorious Apennines, and. became 
the wife of one Giacomo Bavarello. : 

It is, however, in the eldest of the four, the ear- 
nest, gray-eyed boy, before whom lies a great 
future, that our interest chiefly centers. A wide- 
awake, studious, little fellow was Christofero 
Colombo, or Christopher Columbus as we are ac- 
customed to term him, and, at a remarkably early 
age, he is said to have learned to read and write, 
made acquaintance with grammar and arithmetic 
and even.acquired considerable proficiency in 
drawing; while his penmanship was so fine that 
one. writer declares: ‘he could have earned his 
bread by writing alone.” 

But it was geography that possessed most charm 
for the would-be sailor, and he pored over the 
queer and often erroneous maps of his day, while 
his inclination for the sea amounted to positive pas- 
sion. Happily for him and thé world, he had a 
wise father who, early perceiving his eldest son’s 
strong desire for “a sailor’s life’ renounced the 
idea of his following the trade of a wool-carder— 
as his ancestors had done for generations—and, 
though by no means wealthy, managed to send 
the ambitious young student to the University of 
Pavia, where he learned the rudiments of geome- 
try, astronomy and navigation. 

At fourteen Columbus made his first voyage with 
Admiral Colombo, a distant kinsman and the com- 
mander of a squadron. What a change from the 
schools of Pavia to the wild sea life, and then the 
scene of frequent feuds between the rival Italian 
States! where piracy ran rampant and where, so 
called holy wars were waged with the Mohamme- 
dan powers! A rugged, dangerous school truly, 
but not without its fascination for the boy. Before 
attaining his majority, he distinguished himself 
so gallantly during an expedition carried on by 
John of Anjou, in. the hope of wresting the King- 
dom of Naples from his father, King Renato, that 
he was honored with a separate command, and 
despatched on a daring enterprise to cut out a gal- 
ley from the port of Tunis. Those were stirring 
times, and when, shortly after, another and greater 
member of the family, a nephew of the‘old Ad- 
miral, appeared, the young captain was likely 
only too proud to sail under his banner; for this 
man was a veritable corsair of romance, and had 
performed such doughty deeds against the infi- 
dels that, when Moorish mothers wished to 





frighten disobedient children, they threatened 
them with “the terrible Colombo.”’ 
The Portuguese were the most daring sailors of 





those days, and of course Columbus went to the 
land which, of all others, took most interest in the 
pursuit of modern discovery, thanks to clever 
Prince Henry, the son of John the First, surnamed 
the Avenger. This heir to the throne had con- 
ceived the idea that valuable explorations could 
be made by navigation, along the Western coast 
of Africa and that India might be reached by that 
road, while the darling scheme of his head and 
heart was to open an easier and less expensive 
route than the ones across the desert or through 


the Red sea, to that opulent country, and so con- | 


duct its rich trade directly into Portugal. 





Sad and discouraging, however, were the igno- 


rance and prejudice he had to combat. Though 
the most learned men believed that the earth was 
a globe, yet mariners looked upon the vast Atlan- 
tic with awe and dread, they entertained the most 
absurd theories in regard to the earth at the equa- 
tor and believed whoever doubled Cape Bojados 
would never return. Some of this stupidity and 
superstition Prince Henry was able to overcome, 
while he took several important voyages into un- 
known waters, made a great improvement in 
maps and charts and, above all, brought the com- 
pass into more general use. Had he not died in 
1473, itis very probable that the Portuguese banner, 
in place of the royal standard of Spain, would first 
have floated on this side of the Atlantic. As it 
was he indirectly gave much assistance to the 


‘coming explorer. 


Being a devout Roman Catholic, young Colum- 
bus, while in Lisbon, attended service’ évery 
morning, at the Convent of All Saints. Within 
the convent, lived a young gitk named Felippa 
Monis de Palestrella, who had been left, by her 
parents, in the care of the good sisters. She be- 
longed to a noble but poor family, her father hav- 
ing been an Italian cavalier and a distinguished 
navigator with Prince Henry of Portugal. 
some maiden “recluse”? was Donna Felippa, but 
she had an eye, under her veil, for the ‘tall, young 
man who came so regularly to chapel and whom 
biographers describe, at this time, as being of “a 
comely presence” with light gray eyes sparkling 
and full of fire; a fair, rather freekled complexion, 
but of a “ lovely red” and “ in his eating, drinking 
and dress always modest.”’ 


stripped that of the royal Portuguese; he bec: ne 
convinced that he could reach India by Sailing 
due west around the world. 

In this idea he was encouraged by Paulo Tos. 
canelli, a very learned cosmographer of Florence, 
who assured him it could’ not be more than 4,099 
miles due west to the province of Mangi near 
Cathay, the northern coat of China, a wonderfw] 
country said to be governed by a mighty sovereiey 
known as the Great Khan. Tales of rich metals, 
gems and valuable spices there to be found and of 
a king’s palace covered with plates of pure goli, 
helped to fire the imagination of the young man. 
“This” thought he “could be no other than the 
Ophir of the Bible,” and he longed to look upon 
the land from whence Solomon Crew his wealth. 
Columbus with the other scientists calculated the 
world smaller than it was. Had he known that it 
was 15,000 miles to East India and not 4,000, he might 
not have discovered the West India, which we 
eall America. , 





Queer Artisans. 
H. THOMAS. 
aes 
Notwithstanding the great advancement that 
man has made in the arts and sciences, there is a 
depth of knowledge possessed by the lower orders 


| of animal creation maftiifested in their work and 


A win- | 


It was not very long before there was a wedding | 


in the old convent churéh, and the bride and 
bridegroom were Felippa de Palestrella and Chris- 
topher Columbus. Almost immediately, then, they 


went to live with the former’s mother, now a 


widow, and this lady proved a truly important 
link in the chain of destiny which connected the 
discoveries of Privce Henry with those of the 
clever Genoese. For, finding her son-in-law inter- 
ested in the subject, she related all her husband 
had ever told her of his explorations, and pre- 


sented him with the charts, journals and manu- | 


scripts left by the cavalier. These were of inesti- 
mable value to the Genius of the fifteenth century 
who, except when taking occasional voyages, sup- 
ported his family by making maps and globes. He 
never, however, forgot the humble household at 
the foot of the Apennines, and often sent a por- 
tion of his scanty earnings to his aged father and 
younger brothers. 

But, at length, a windfall coming to the wife of 
Columbus in some property which she inherited 
in the newly-discovered Island of Porto Santo, 
they removed thither. In that distant isle their 
son was born and christened Diego, which is the 
Spanish synonym for Giacomo, the name of the 
gentle, dearly loved little brother who played with 
the boy Columbus on the silvery sands in old 
Genoa. A noted sailor, Pedro Correo, married 
Felippa’s sister and lived at Porto Santo, also. This 
appears to have been the happiest, most peaceful 
epoch in the whole life of our hero, and, as he sat 
with his baby on his knee in the bosom of the 
small sea-faring family, the conversation nat- 
urally turned often upon the finding of the Atlan- 
tic islands, the African coast and the visionary 
project of Prince Henry. 

The ancient fables of Antilla, with its seven 
cities, and Plato’s imaginary Atlantis, were re- 
ealled. Rumors reached them of distant isles 
seen, probably in a mirage, from the Canaries, but 
never found. Sailors told of bits of carved wood, 
which no iron instrument had fashioned, picked 
up off Cape St. Vincent; of huge reeds and a cov- 
ered canoe floating in mid-ocean; of the bodies of 
strange featured men cast up on the Azores. All 
these stories Columbus noted and considered, try- 
ing to sift the few grains of truth from the legend- 
ary chaff, until, at last, his daring mind out- 





actions that amazes the most intelligent natural- 
ist.. The mole is a meterologist. He keeps a care- 
ful aécount of the weather. Just before a'rainfall 
he will plough your garden and your law) merci- 
lessly. 

Bees are geometricians. Their cells are so con- 
structed as, with the least quantity of material, to 
have the largest sized spaces and least possible 
loss of interstice. The white ants maintain a 
standing army of soldiers while the ants of East 
India are horticulturists to the extent that they 
grow mushrooms, upon which they feed their 
young. The nautilus is anavVigator. He castsand 


_ Weighs anchor, raises and lowers sail and performs 


other nautical evolutions. 

In the ray, the electric eel and the torpedo we 
have electricians; wasps are paper manufacturers 
and caterpillars are silk spinners. The ant lion 
is a geometrician. He constructs a funnel-shaped 
trap as exact in its conformation as if it had been 
built by the most skillful artists of our species, 
with the aid of the best instruments. 

The beaver is an architect, builder and wood- 
eutter and the marmot is a civil ‘engineer. He 
builds houses and carefuily constructs drains and 
aqueducts to keep them dry. The ploceus, a very 
clever bird. is a weaver. It weaves a web of which 
it builds its nest.» The primiaisa tailor. It builds 
its nest of leaves that it sews together. The squir- 
relisaferryman. With achip ora piece of bark 
for a boat and his tail for a sail he crosses streams. 





How Little Ulysses Bargained for a Colt. 
ANNIE L. HANNAH. 
- —— E 

The following little anecdote is told of himself 
by General Grantin his Memoirs. He was always, 
it seems, exceedingly fond of horses, and anxious 
to own them. On one occasion a neighbor, who 
had a colt which he was desirous of selling, came 
with it to Grant’s father. The little Ulysses, then 
a child of but eight, stood by during the conversa- 
tion, an eager and uneasy listener. The price 
asked was $25, but Mr. Grant considering if more 
than the animal was worth, offered $20, and no 
compromise being proposed the man went off tak- 
ing the colt with him. 

At that tender age the future general was as 
quiet and retiring as in after life, for the neighbor 
departed with no protest from him. No sooner, 
however, had he driven away than the child 
begged earnestly that the price asked might be 
paid, for he did so want the little horse. His fath- 
er, who seems to have indulged him in the matter 
of horses, finally yielded to his entreaty, and gave 
him the money, taking care, however, to caution 
him to offer at first only the $20; if that was refused 
he might advance the sum to $22.50, and if that, 
too, was refused he might then give the $25. Over- 
joyed at.the prospect of owning the colt, the little 
fellow lost no time in mounting a horse and racing 
away afterit. “My papa,” he said, when he pre- 
sented himself before the owner, flushed and 
eager after his quick ride, “says that I may offer 
you $20 for the colt. but if you won’t take that, I 
am to offer you $22.50, andif you won’t take that, to 
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give you $25.” Not quite the generalship that 
might have been looked for from “the hero of a 
hundred battles,” but very natural and child-like. 
It is not to be wondered at, however, that the 
droll story flew like wild fire around the village, 


and that the poor little bargainer did not hear the | 


last of it for many a long day. But he enjoyed 
his horse, and kept it for four years, when it be- 
came blind and he sold it for $20, which was not 
so bad a bargain after all. 


-_ > 


Pierre Gassendi. 
H. TOLLAND. 
= 

In the early lives of good men, much is found to 
encourage boys of to-day who have a thirst for 
learning, but whose pa- 
rents are not financially 
able to give them the 
benefits of books and 
colleges. One striking 
instance of what a deter- 
mined boy can do, is 
found in the person of 
Pierre Gassendi, one of 
the most famous natur- 
alists and philosophers 
of France. Gassendi was 
born at Champtercier in 
January, 1592, of very 
poor parents who, how- 
ever, were very good 
and virtuous people. 
They were quick to rec- 
ognize the wonderful 
gifts of their son and did 
allin their power to im- 
prove his talents. At 
the age of seven years 
he would often go out of 
the house and spend the 
night in studying the 
heavens. At this age he 
had a dispute with some 
of his young compan- 
ions regarding the 
moon. His associates 
claimed that it was the 
moon and not the clouds 
that moved so rapidly 
across the sky. Gassendi 
disagreed with them 
and to convince them 
that he was right he, 
one night, took them. 
into a field and, placing 
them behind a tree, 
made them take notice 
that the moon kept its 
situation between the 
same leaves while the 
clouds passed on. The 
clergymen in the village 
where Pierre lived, no- 
ticed his desire for learn- 
ing and he taught him 
many things. His ardor 
for study became very 
great, and he often read 
a great part of the night * 
by the light of the lamp 
that was burning in the 
church of the village, his 
parents being too poor to 
allow him candles for 
nocturnal studies. At 
the age of ten, he was 
far advanced in his 
studies and at that time 
he harangued his bishop, 
who was passing 
through the village, in 
Latin, and he did it 
with such ease and spirit 
that the prelate predicted great and good things of 
him, and his future life fulfilled the prophecy. 

In manners Gassendi was very modest and retir- 
ing. He never boasted of his acquirements and, 
though an eloquent conversationalist; he always 
preferred listening to speaking. He was never in 
a hurry to give his opinions before he knew those 
of the persons who were conversing with him. 
The tendency of his studies was, always, to make 
him: wiser and better and, that he might have this 
end continually in view, he had all his books in- 
scribed with these words: “Dare to be wise.” 











Gassendi progressed so rapidly in learning that, 
at the age of sixteen years, he was called to teach 
rhetoric at the seminary of Digne, and six years 
later he was made professor of theology in the 
same institution. At the age of twenty-four he 
was invited to fill the chair of divinity and philos- 
ophy at Aix. 

After publishing several works of great merit 
on philosophical subjects, Gassendi went to Paris 
and shared the admiration of scholars and stu- 
dents with the famous philosopher Descartes. He 
was finally appointed a professor of mathematics 
in the College Royal of Paris and gave his attention 
to astronomical subjects. After years devoted to 
science, in which his achievements were wonder- 
ful, he died at Paris, October 14, 1655, aged 63 years. 
Distinguished by his vast learning, his admirable 








HARVEST HOME. 


‘elearness of mind, the diversity of his acquire- 


ments, the calmness and dignity of his character 
and the amiableness of his. manners, Gassendi 
was one of the brightest ornaments of his age and 
of human nature. 


Snow Pits. 


— — 

Ages before ice-houses were used, snow-pits were 
dug and filled, and the wealthy inhabitants of 
warm countries had their food and drinking 
water cooled by snow. Zenobia, Queen of Pal- 
myra, had her table supplied with drinks eooled 











by the snow from the lofty mountains of central 
Arabia; and the Roman nobles used snow, from 
the peaks of the Apenines. Probably the method 
of preserving it was the same that is now prac- 
ticed in Persia. Great pits are dug near the lower 
limits of the snow line, and filled with snow beat- 
en and packed down very hard. The pits are then 
earefully covered. As soon as the heats of sum- 
mer begin to be felt on the plains the owners of 
the snow-pits bring down daily to the bazars the 
hardened snow, in such quantity that the poorest 
ean afford the luxury. 


A Harvest Home Carnival. 


A pleasant entertainment for a Harvest Home 
or Thanksgiving festival is a Farm or Autumn 
Carnival. The chief fea- 
ture consists of marching 
by young girls, repre- 
senting in their cos- 
tumes the _ various 
agricultural productions 
as corn, Oats, apples and 
the like. Silesia is used 
for the foundation of 
these gowns, and the 
fruits or vegetables are 
disposed as the design- 
er’s taste and fancy sug- 
gests. The participants 
will find that there is 
much room for the exer- 
cise of ingenuity and 
artistic ability, as will 
be noticed by a glance 
at the illustration here- 
with. Black is especially 
pleasing for these cos- 
tumes, giving a striking 
effect with decorations 
of yellow maize and 
wheat. A “dream in 
celery” for a blonde 
maiden is formed of 
white cheese cloth with 
the pale green leaves of 
the celery arranged in 
graceful festoons on the 
skirt and about the low 
bodice. A “harmony in 
color” is a dull red, dec- 
orated with beets, a 
fringe of them with 
their dark green foliage 
pending from the hem 
of the skirt. A brilliant 
costume is of white sile- 
sia with bright red ap- 
ples sewed on by their 
stems to represent polka 
dots. The most beauti- 
ful costumes can be de- 
signed with grapes—the 
vines being used also 
with effect —purple 
grapes on light grey 
ground, red or cream 
and white on delicate 
mauve. This idea may 
also be used as a fea- 
ture of the county fair, 
the marching being per- 
formed in the open air, 
and boys, instead of 
girls, personating the 
products of the farm, 
and even the animals. 
This and carrying ban- 
ners with comic mottoes 
and the wearing of 
masks, maké it quite 
as mirth provoking in its 
way as the Mardi Gras 
of New Orleans. The ac- 
companying illustration- shows how a little ingen- 
uity will suggest various combinations of charac- 
ters, which will make the carnival much more 
jnteresting. The fruit of different countries may 
be arranged together, and the vegetables of the 
seasons in order as they follow each other. 
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Irrigation in Australia. 


It is predicted that the inland districts of Aus- 
tralia will become, through irrigation, as fertile 
as the irrigated portions of California, Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico. Not only is the suitable- 
ness of irrigation for the colony founded upon 
American experience, but the system has already 
been well tried in the colony itself. The extent of 
land subjected to irrigation in 1890 was about a 
twelfth of that in the previous year, owing to an 
abundant rainfall. 

Victoria has national irrigation works, and also 
irrigation and water supply trusts with jurisdic- 
tion in matters pertaining to irrigation. Interest- 
ing figures have been received as to the produce 
per acre in 1890 from irrigated and unirrigated 
land. The produce on unirrigated land was: 
Wheat 11.72 bushels, barley 24.10 bushels, chicory 
6.43 tons, and grapes 13.33 ewt. But on irrigated 
land the yields were: Wheat 13.33 bushels, bariey 
60.00 bushels, chicory 10.00 tons, and grapes 27.44 
ewt. Victoria has within her borders an irrigation 
eolony at Mildura, which promises to rival such 
settlements as Ontario, Pomona and Riverside in 
Southern California. 

Victorians believe that the scope for agricul- 
tural development in their colony is almost un- 
limited; with the exception of wheat growing, all 
branches of farming may be considered in their 
infaney. It is only 57 years since the first settler 
landed, and 40 years since we became a colony 
named after our queen. In 1851, we cultivated 
52,340 aeres, to-day we cultivate 2,627,262 acres. Our 
imports were valued at $5,000,000 and exports at 
$7,000,000; in 1889 they were $100,000,000 of exports 
and $63,000,000 of imports. 

Steps have been taken to organize an Australian 
export trade in the various products for which our 
soil and climate are specially favorable. The 
American system of pushing exports of butter, 
eheese, hams and bacon, dried and canned fruits, 
and vegetables out into the markets of the world 
has been adopted. The colony has entered upon 
anew career of agricultural progress. It has been 
proved conclusively that the soil and climate of 
the colony afford special advantages for agricul- 
tural pursuits. In a new country, the people are 
eager for large profits, and so much attention 
would not have been paid to agriculture had it 
not been remunerative. 

D. E. MARTIN, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Victoria, Australia. 
- > -_ 
Southern Idaho. 


The farming and stockraisiug of Southern Idaho 
is confined to the valleys and open hills extend- 
ing each way from Snake river. The settlements 
are located in the lower valleys of the tributaries. 
These streams, being near the surface and having 
sufficient fall, render irrigation easy and at 
small expense. Timber to supply the settlers is 
both hauled and floated down from the mountains. 
The open foothills which are very extensive, 
eomprising perhaps one-fourth of the area, pro- 
duce a very nutritious bunch grass upon which 
millions of horses, cattle and sheep feed through a 
greater portion of the year. Only a few years 
since they could live the year round on these pub- 
lic pastures, but since the valley lands, their 
former winter resorts, are settled and the pastur- 
age of the hills very much exhausted, they must 
be fed while snow is on the ground, which aver- 
ages nearly three months. However, stockraising 
is yet a prefitable husiness, but wool growing is 
the most luerative pursuit in recent years. The 
valley lands which can be watered do not aggre- 
gate more than five per cent. of the surface of the 
eountry, but is of a deep, rich soil and said to be 
the most productive in the United States. All 


fruits, grasses and cereals common to the northern 
states are raised in great abundance compared 
with the acreage farmed. Wheat often yields 40 
bushels to the acre and sometimes 60, while oats 
and barley range from 40 to 80. Alfalfa with prop- 
er irrigation produces three crops during the sea- 
son averaging about;one and a half tons to a cut- 





ting. Clover and timothy yield«two crops and 
wild grasses one. The stock is gathered in from 
the ranges when snow falls which is generally 
about New Year, and fed at the ranches in the 
valleys until it disappears, when they are turned 
out on the range again. The vast extent of public 
range, the shortness of winter season, healthfulne:s 
of climate, absence of disagreeable and destruc- 
tive storms, richness of soil and limited amount 
of agricultural land is causing real estate in South- 
ern Idaho, to steadily increase in value. Yet it is 
not desirable for people without means. There is 
but little employment for labor and the public 
lands which can be irrigated are all long since 
taken.—L. L. SHEARER, Washington Co., Idaho. 
— 
The Phosphates of South Carolina. 


Phosphate was discovered at a place called 
Lambs, on the Ashley river above Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the latter part of 1867. The 
marls of the Carolinas appear to have been known, 
and identified by geologists, as early as 1797. A 
Mr. Ruffin of Virginia, first called attention to the 
fact that these marls were valuable as a fertiliz- 
er. Twomey in 1848, in his Geological Reports of 
South Carolina, alludes to “irregular and water- 
worn fragments of marl stones, found in the Ash- 
ley river marl-beds,”’ and spoke of their superior 
value, because of their percentage of phosphate of 
lime. It was not until 1867 that St. Julien Ravenel, 
of Charleston, recognized the value of these nod- 
ules, and suggested their agricultural importance. 

The phosphate deposit occurs in beds of rough 
masses or nodules, of a size, varying from a part 
of an inch to several feet in diameter and is asso- 
ciated with numerous fossil bones and teeth. It 
is found in the bottoms of the shallow creeks and 
rivers, which intersect the coast, and on the low- 
lands, which form a belt of country, running par- 
allel to, and from ten to fifty miles from the sea- 
board. The beds are from six to twenty inches in 
thickness, and the limit of a workable deposit is 


eight feet under ground, or twenty feet under wa-.- 


ter. The average yield of the land deposit is 600 to 
800 tons per acre, and, although somctimes oeecur- 
ring in pockets that are irregular, these deposits 
are remarkably uniform, many contiguous acres 
often containing a phosphate-bearing stratum, at 
an accessible depth. The river-rock is obtained 
by dredging, the land rock 1s dug. 

The most plausible theory for these phosphate 
deposits is, that certain marine organisms or mol- 
lusks, possess the power of secreting phosphoric 
acid from sea-water, and that through them the 
mar], and especially, the upper strata, became 
charged with a certain amount of the phosphate 
of lime. It is then argued, that the proportion of 
the phosphate of lime, thus obtained, to the whole 
body of the superficial layers of the marl, was af- 
terwards increased; first, by the removal of a con- 
siderable amount of carbonate of lime, rendered 
soluble by the percolation through it, of rain-wa- 
ter, containing carbonie acid, derived from the 
decomposition of vegetable matter in the soil, 
overlying the marl; and second, by a recognized 
property of phosphoric acid, when profusely dis- 
tributed, to concentrate and give rise to concre- 
tionary processes, similar to those observed in the 
flint nodules and pebbles of the English chalk and 
other formations. This theory agrees with many 
existing conditions and developments. It may 
lave been in operation ages ago, when the layers 
of phosphate rock found in the artesian well-bor- 
ings, were forming; and it may be in operation 
now, as the dredging work of the United States 
coast survey shows thatthe marls accumulating at 
the depth of 200 fathoms on the floor of the Gulf 
Stream, between Florida and Cuba, contain a con- 
siderable percentage of phosphate of lime. 

M. M. COHEN, Charleston Co., 8. C. 


a eh 
Catch Crops in Texas. 


One of my neighbors has raised a fairly-good 
crop of watefmelons among the peas and sweet 
potatoes, and these are now bearing. He planted 
running beans in his late corn crop and got a fair 
yield of both corn and beans. He also planted 
butter beans along his division fence and bunch 
beans in a low, marshy place late in the summer 
when the dry weather threatened to cut him off 
from other resources. He had a second crop of 
English peas, which failed on account of dry 
weather, and in July , when a good rain came, he 
pulled up the vines and set sweet potatoes on the 
same beds. I might enumerate various other catch 
erops which he has planted with general success. 





= In fact, lie seems to be wrestling with nature ji), 


* catch-as-catch-can,” and when the season or t}\ 
weather thwarts him at one turn, he makes ay- 
other shift, managing always to have something 
to sell, and continually turning over his land for 
profit as a thrifty merchant continually turns his 


-eapital, keeping it moving and producing all t}, 


time. He has not been in the business long, bui 


| he has already shown himself capable and wi! 


a 





come out this year with several hundred dollars 
of net profit, while many of his neighbors are fai] 
ing behind, or will barely pull through and be 
compelled to go in debt for next year’s supplies. 
C. Y. NIc, Dallas Co., Texas. 
—_ 


Weeds in Utah. 


My irrigated garden of one acre is on a creek 
bottom with sandy loam soil For several years 
it has been rented, each year to a new renter. 
Last year the weeds gained entire possession so 
that the crop was not worth harvesting. The 
neighbors advised summer fallowing as the only 
remedy, but all were accustomed to cultivating 
with horse plows and common hoes, and had not 
yet tried gardening with wheel hoes. 

The ground was plowed rather late in the spring 
and harrowed with a common harrow. Not being 
plowed deep enough in many of the gravelly 
places, it was re-plowed, harrowed, and then 
leveled with a hand rake. With a Planet Jr. 
combined drill and wheel hoe the garden was 
then planted, everything that the drill would 
plant being drilled in except peas and potatoes, 
which were put in with the plow of the wheel hoe. 
Space was left for the transplanting from the cold 
frames. Before the seeds were up the ground was 
green with cockle burrs. The wheel hoe cleared 
these away. All drilled rows were weeded by 
hand. In about 10 days the garden was again 
cleared of a mat of weeds. 

Irrigating furrows were made between rows 
with the little plow. After irrigating, the weeds 
sprang up thicker than ever; red root in myriads, 
ecockle burr, ground cherry, wild verbena, milk 
weed, sunflower and sweet clover striving for a 
place on every inch of soil. With the wheel hoe 
it was easy enough to subdue the weeds between 
the rows, but destroying them in the rows among 
the plants became a serious matter. The weeds 
grew faster than one man could pull them by 
hand. Narrow hand hoes and the arrow-head hoe 
did good service, but a better tool was needed. By 
July the vegetables were growing finely. The 
garden was irrigated regularly once a week. By 
August the persistent red root and straggling 
eockle burrs were everywhere in spite of con- 
tinual weeding. 

I have succeeded in killing the weeds with a 
two-ineh firmer chisel. I am sure that it is just 
the implement needed by our Western farmers for 
weeding and thinning sugar beets. For general 
work this chisel requires a long handle, an old hoe 
handle doing good service. I look over the long 
lines of vegetables with pleasure, for I now have 
a weedless garden. 

J. L. TOWNSHEND, Utah Co., Utah. 
—[—=— 


Northern Ohio. 


It is doubtful if any State excels Ohio, as a 
farming section. The eastern portion of the State 
has a rolling surface, while that bordering on 
Lake Erie is more even. Seneca county is very 
level. The farmers in this section produce great 
erops of wheat, corn and hay. Sheep are raised 
in large flocks. The farms in this county cannot 
be surpassed, either in fertility or beauty of the 
land. The improvements and general condition 
of the buildings and fences, as well as the pic- 
turesque arrangement of flowers and shrubbery, 
make a picture worthy of notice. The farmers 
are very intelligent and wealthy, and live in the 
very best style and with much happiness. 

Many modern farm houses are brick buildings 
of 10 rooms, with many conveniences, the equal of 
many fine houses in large cities. Nearly every 
farmer has a windmill or two, one at his house, 
the other near the barn. The water is elevated to 
the kitchen of the house. At the barn the stables 
and troughs are supplied with water. The wind- 
mills grind grain and cut fodder, hay and grain 
for the stock, saving the farmer a vast amount of 
hard work each day. The barns in this section 
are quite large. In sonie cases there are two, one 
used for storage of crops, the other for horses, cat- 
tle and sheep, and only at seasons when a crop 
more than fills the first barn is the other called 
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into use. As is the case in nearly every farming 
section in Ohio, as wéll as*ii other States, poultry 
is, as yet, but little thought of as being a valuable 
profit producer, even ranking above the best farm 
live stock. The aggregate capital employed in 
this branch of farming is comparatively small in 
comparison to that which farmers have invested 
in live stock. 
J. W. CAUGHEY, Seneca Co., Ohio. 
ee NE 


The Outlook in Florida. 


Florida is making sure and. steady progress. 
Here and there the forests are being cleared and 
planted to trees, vines, pineapples, or vegetables. 
The timid and disheartened people have been win- 
nowed out by the hard times, and the State is get- 
ting into shape for solid progress. Those who 
came here so full of wisdom that they thought to 
revolutionize affairs and make speedy fortunes 
have learned by bitter experience that their sup- 
posed wisdom was self-conceit and dense igno- 
rance. They have left in disgust, or been purged of 
self-conceit, in a measure; they have concluded 
to bid adieu to their visionary and impracticable 
schemes and are seeking by the use of practical 





to bring many millions of dollars into the State 
from abroad, and tlie phosphate gives to cultivators 
of the soil a very valuable fertilizing element at a 
low cost. This being dried and ground as fine as 
flour and used experimentally gives excellent and 
encouraging results, especially so when combined 
with potash and nitrogen in desirable forms. A 
great need is the establishment of manufactories 
of various kinds and they are sure to come when 
the opportunities offered are properly understood. 
SHERMAN ADAMS, Orange Co., Florida. 
pad 2 


Viticulture in Brazil. 


During the last 19 years viticulture has under- 
gone important developments, especially in the 
States of Rio Grande do Sul, S. Catharina with 3.18 
inhabitants per square kilometer, Parana, S. 
Paulo, and Minas-Geraes. The Brazilian govern- 
ment has collected a great amount of information 
on this subject and recognizes its duty to enceur- 
age this industry most energetically. It has not 
only published several works on the subject, and 
distributed American vines and cuttings to viticul- 
turists, but has also established a grape vine nur- 
sery anda phylloxera station, at Penha, in the Fed- 





engraving] represents ‘a Norway ‘harvest field, 
with the village of Veblungsnos at the end of the 
Romsdahls fiord in the distance. 
W. B. KROHN, Norway. 
oe 
Jamaica Agricultural Department. 


The Jamaica Society of Agriculture and Com- 
merece are arlvocating the establishment of a Gov- 
ernméntMepartment of Agriculture, at the head 
of which is an elected member of the Legislative 
Council, subject to the approval of the County and 
Couneil, His duties are to procure the fullest 
agricultural information from the producers of 
the West Indies. The island chemist is to be at 
the disposal of the Department for the making of 
analyses of the various soils of Jamaica. 

During the last thirty years, large sums of 
money have been used in exhibiting the produc- 
tions of Jamaica in all parts of the world, and it 
is believed that the distribution of plants, boun- 
ties and awards in every parish will be of great 
practical benefit, and stimulate both old and new 
productions. The logwood roots, which were al- 
lowed to accumulate for two centuries, are now 
being worked up, and when they are exhausted 








common sense to adjust themselves to their envi- 
ronment by the use of such methods as practical 
experience has proved to be desirable and neces- 
sary. The great trouble now is that the experience 
of one locality is often diverse from that of an- 
other with conditions apparently similar. Taking 
a broad view of the State, with its varied resources 
and industries, we may safely say that there was 
never a time in the history of the State when the 
general outlook was more, hopeful. The agricul- 
tural products of the State, especially in Northern 
and Central Florida, are capable of immense ex- 
pansion. The profitable growing of oranges and 


other citrus fruits is being more and more recog- ' 


nized as a matter of intelligent business and not 
of luck; the grape industry is getting on a firm ba- 
sis and attracts much attention, while the grow- 
ing of a large variety of other fruits is being sand- 
wiched in on a smaller scale. In South Florida, 
especially on the east coast, the growing of pine- 
apples, bananas and cocpanuts is assuming in- 
creasing and encouraging proportions, while, with 
proper-protection, pineapples are proving a very 
profitable crop even in the interior. The growing 


of vegetables for northern markets, and the dis-, 
coveries of extensive phosphate beds are sure to 





GRAIN STOOKS IN NORWAY. 


eral district with a view to acclimatizing, testing | 


and distributing vines, and imparting instruction 
in viticulture. 


State of S. Paulo, for the prevention of the intro- 
duction of the dreaded devastating insect. 
J. H. DE C. RODIGUES, Director of Agriculture, 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil. 
a 
Harvesting Grain in Norway. 


Along the coast of Norway, oats are the grain 
most extensively cultivated, as the climate is 
damp, and frost seldom enters before late in the 
autumn; but in the interior of the country, where 
the summer is warm, and early frost sets in, barley 
is preferred. Thoughout: the western part of the 
country all grain requires particular care in dry- 
ing. Young pine trees, pointed at the ends, are 
driven into the ground, and the sheaves are bound 
to the poles in such a way that the air passes 
easily through them. This process must appear 
strange to American farmers, who are accustomed 
to do all their harvesting with horses and with 
steam power; yet, under the existing conditions, 
no more expeditious method has been found so 
far. The photograph herewith [reproduced in the 
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the production of logwood will be reduced to one- 


| third of the quantity now exported. The sugar 


The government has furthermore | 
‘established a scientific and practical school in the | 


interest has sadly diminished. While the finest 
foreign refined sugar is admitted free of duty, 


' Jamaica refined sugar is subject to a duty when 
| shipped to the United States or to Canada. The 





sugar bags are now subject to an import duty, 
Jamaica thus affording protection to bounty- 
fed beet-root refined abroad, against her own 
production. 

The fruit trade of Jamaica is becoming less pros- 
perous, and a liberal subsidy is asked for the es- 
tablishment of a semi-monthly steam communi- 
cation to New York, a voyage of four days, and 
shortening the mail service to Europe to ten days. 
It becomes an absolute necessity, in view of the 
loss Jamaica will sustain by the diminution of 
the exports in logwood and sugar, and the compe- 
tition of other fruit-producing countries, to sus- 
tain these industries, and to develop others by 
means of a Department of Agriculture. 

F. A. PELGRAVE, Jamaica, West Indies. 





Never Stop.—Herewith I send you some addi- 
tional subscribers. Never stop the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST until my obituary is‘in i s 

. C. HILL, Berks Co., Pa. 
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RARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


— 

Farmers.in New. South Wales are contempla- 
ting the culture of growing peanuts. 

Phylloxera has broken out in France in eighteen 
districts more than in 1890. 

Horses of the East Prussia breed are to be sent to 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. ! 

One Dutch farm, at least, turns out from 20 to 30 
Cheddar cheeses every day. 

Tuberculosis has appeared among pigs imported 
into Germany from Austro-Hungary. 

A grass fire in Natal, South Africa, destroyed 
2,000 head of cattle and several hundred sheep. 

Cargoes of grain arriving in Germany from Rus- 
sia, have been examined by the sanitary police. 

Owing to the short hay cropin England, there has 
already been considerable demand for pea straw. 

The Manitoba grain crop has yielded 25 bushels 
per acre and is 25 per cent. short of that of last 
year. 

A number of New Zealand flax mills, that had 
closed, owing to depression, have again re- 
opened. 

Owing to the spread of glanders in England, the 
drinking troughs of the London metropolitan as- 
sociation have been closed. 

Potato blight made its appearance in several 
English counties, besides having severely dam- 
aged the crop in Ireland. 

A consignment of 1,000 pure-bred Lincolnshire 
sheep has been shipped to Buenos Ayres for one 
breeder, Sefior Don Julio Carrié. 

Enormous damage has been done in Spain, this 
year, to all kinds of crops, sheep and poultry, by 
hailstorms and river overflows. 

A bill to prevent the adulteration of fertilizers 
and feed stuffs will be introduced at the next 
session of the British parliament. 

North Africa, including Egypt, supplies England 
liberally with beans, the total imports of which 
are about 1,000,000 bushels monthly. 

The West Prussian Herd-book Society is about to 
import 120 head of bulls and cows from Holland, 
to improve their breed of Dutch stock. 

The area planted to vines in Switzerland has 
decreased by 25,600 acres within five years, now 
covering 528,000 acres occupied by 21,000 owners. 

The German Society of Agriculture has decided 
that their next journey, in 1893, shall be to Eng- 
land, and it is proposed to visit America in 1894. 

The Patriotic association of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Germany, will make an exhibit of 
wheat, seeds and dairy products, on March 3 and 5, 
1893. 

A St. Bernard bitch in England had a litter of 
17 pups, five of which died through her lying on 
them. The mother and remaining 12 were doing 
well at last accounts. 

Owing to the low price of wheat in South 
America, the exporters at Buenos Ayres are doing 
nothing, and the wheat is accumulating and being 
sold for local consumption. 

The average price obtained for Colonial wools in 
the grease at the London sales was 18 cents per 
pound in 1885, 19 cents in 1886 and 1888, 21 cents in 
1889 and 1890, and 20 cents in 1887 and 1891. 

Heavy shipments of linseed have been made to 
England from India at very low prices, owing to 
the cheapness of silver. Indian exports to the 
United States are also large at low values. 

The last season’s shipments of Australian fruit 
to London was profitless to shippers, owing chiefly 
to inferior packing. Another such season will de- 
stroy the English market for Australian fruit. 

Large quantities of forest trees and vines have 
been distributed to applicants by the South Aus- 
tralian forest department, also some 15,000 pack- 
ages of seeds of fodder plants, wheat and vegeta- 
bles. 

The dairymen of Victoria, Australia, have peti- 
tioned their government to place the bonus on 
export butter at four cents instead of reducing it 
from six to three cents, as originally contem- 
plated. 


Owing to drouth in Germany, the yield of milk 
decreased so much in September that the price 
was advanced. The co-operative dairy at North 
Schleswig, with 138 members and 700 cows; sold 
$4,000 pounds of butter last year for $25,900, and 





the exact price paid for butter to the farmers was 
14.8 cents. 

Two artesian wells in Nicaragua cost $72,000 and 
yielded net returns of $12,000 per annum, the 
water being readily sold at one-fourth of a cent 
per gallon owing to the brackishness of the sur- 
face water. 

The vintage of Zante, in 1891, was abundant. 
Most of the wine is sold on the island at from 
three to ten cents per pint. The olive oil crop was 
an average one, 40,000 barrels or 2,500 tons, selling 
at about $150 per ton. 


New Zealand now has 62 large creameries that 
cost over $350,000. Some of the cheese factories 
turn out from 100 to 160 tons of cheese and 50 to 140 
tons of butter annually, and abundantly prove the 
success of co-operation. 

A strike among agricultural laborers, for higher 
wages at harvest time, occurred recently in Essex 
county, England. The farmers refused, thereafter, 
to recognize either the union laborers or the or- 
ganization to which they belonged. 

A meeting of viticulturists has been held at Val- 
paraiso, to urge the government to conclude 
reciprocity treaties with all South American re- 
publics, so as to bring Chilian wines in competi- 
tion with the cheap wines of Europe. 

A meeting of beet root growers was held in 
France last month to discuss the difference in cost 
between raising beets by machinery, and by hand, 
also their price when grown in different soils. 
An insect resembling the common fly has been at- 
tacking the leaves of the beet. 

The use of commercial fertilizers in Japan is of 
comparatively recent date, owing to their cost, 
the profits of Japanese farmers being small. 
There is one factory making nearly 50,000 tons 
of superphosphate, annually, and about 5,000,000 
pounds of bone are imported from Corea. 

Notwithstanding the great resources of New 
South Wales as a tinber growing country, the im- 
portation of wood is very considerable, amounting 
in 1890 to nearly 7,000,000 feet of dressed timber 
valued at $325,000, and over 50,000,000 feet of un- 
dressed valued at $1,700,000, besides other kinds. 

At a competition in Hungary for mowing ma- 
chines with sheaf binder, the first prize of $200 
was won by the Adriance, of Adriance Platt & Co., 
New York and Hamburg. The same machine won 
silver medals from the Royal Society of Agricul- 
ture in England, and from the German Society of 
Agriculture. 

The northern part of Honduras is largely devoted 
to fruit culture. It is well watered, soil fertile, 
and climate healthy with no drouths or frosts. An 
acre of land, properly cultivated, produces 300 
bunches of bananas yearly, and the fiber is being 
turned to practical utility. The exports of veg- 
etables last year from Honduras amounted to 
$1,500,000 in value. 

The agricultural possibilities of the Amazon 
valley are very extensive. The soil is fertile, and 
there are no drouths, frosts or grasshoppers. Pro- 
ducts are mostly tropical, cereals grow rank but 
produce no grain, rice and tapioca are the only 
breadstuffs ; sugar, coffee, rubber, cacao and cotton 
all do well. The lowlands form good pasturage, but 
are liable to floods. 

There are 1,613 varieties of plants of economic 
value in Australia, of which 212 are classified as 
human food and food adjuncts, 158 grasses, 92 
other forage plants than grasses, 123 drugs, 40 
gums, 21 resins, 39 kinos, 47 volatile or essential 
oils, 10 expressed or fixed oils, 14 perfumes, 35 
dyes, 87 tans, 630 timbers, 67 fibers, and 38 mis- 
cellaneous and unclassified. 

The President of the Republic of Paraguay advo- 
cates the development of industries that aid agri- 
culture, such as the manufacture of oil, soap, beer, 
cigars, and flour, and through increasing products 
that are suitable to the climate, such as coffee, 
cotton, sugar, vanilla and rice. The cultivation 
of tobacco is being perfected by introducing seed 
of a superior quality and improvements in pre- 
paring the land. . 

Costa Rica has over 8,000 coffee plantations 
yielding a product worth $7,500,000, while the 
product of its cocoa groves is annually valued at 
$162,000, and of its sugar estates at $1,700,000 beside’ 
a growth of 1,000,000 bunches of bananas realizing 
about $400,000. The coffee plantations are chiefly 
cultivated at an altitude ranging from 3,000 to 4,500 
feet above sea level, and’ when the shrub is four 
years old it has reached its full amount of produc- 





tion. The berries, which are first dark green color, 
change to a yellow-red and finally to crimson 
when they are quite ripe and must be harvested, 

The combined Australasian colonies have 1,250,000» 
hogs, and their imports of hog products last year 
were valued at over $300,000, almost the whole of 
it being in bacon and hams. The aggregate value 
of the poultry, eggs and honey products is $5,000,- 
000. With total products, in 1891, of 69,000,000 
pounds of butter and 19,000,000 pounds of cheese, 
they imported 762,000 pounds of butter and 1,342,000 
pounds of cheese. 

The Republic of Paraguay, during the year 1890, 
shipped abroad 35,000,000 oranges, but prices were 
so low that it did not pay to gather and ship 
oranges that were grown more than three miles 
from the Paraguay river, and the crop, over hun- 
dreds of square miles, was allowed to rot upon the- 
ground. The surplus of oranges is now being 
used in the manufacture of liquors by distilleries 
of flavoring extracts and perfumes from the flower: 
and fruit. 

It is generally admitted in the Australian col- 
onies that agriculture has hardly passed the ten- 
tative stage. Farmers have relied upon nature 
for bountiful crops, without bestowing much care: 
or cultivation upon them, using improved imple- 
ments or studying scientific farming. Agricul- 
tural colleges.and model farms are now being es- 
tablished, and traveling lecturers are being sent 
to agricultural centers. . 

The agricultural development of the Argentine 
Republic has been very much retarded by its 
financial troubles. The number of animals im- 
ported for breeding purposes declined by nearly 
10,000 head within a year, from 1889 to 1890, the im- 
ports of wire fencing fell off from 39,000 to 10,100 
tons and of plows from 39,500 to 26,800. In the 
same time the exports of wool fell off by 52,000,000 
pounds and of sheep skins by 21,000,000 pounds. 

Columbia has natural facilities for the cultiva- 
tion of cocoa, maize, sugar, cotton, tobacco, gum, 
spices, timber, barley, wheat and tropical fruits 
besides raising cattle in large quantities. The Vir- 
gin soil is fifteen feet deep and gives two crops a. 
year, and for some products three crops. Land 
costs slightly over $12 per acre for clearing and 
placing in cultivation, and there is good sale for 
maize, plaintains, cassava, beans, yams and sweet 
potatoes. 

The total area planted to potatoes in the Austral- 
asian colonies, in 1891, was 145,000 acres yielding 
33,780,000 bushels, an average of 233 bushels per 
acre. The area under hay cultivation was 1,100,000- 
acres yielding 1,300,000 tons or 1.2 tons per acre. 
The area to vines was 41,300 acres, yielding 4,000,000 
gallons of wine and 13,250 tons of grapes. Tlie 
area sown to grass and green fuods, such as maize, 
sorghum, barley and oats was 8,500,000 acres, of 
which 7,500,000 acres were in grass. 

In the island of Formosa duck eggs are hatched 
in a long, low shed built of wattles and mud, with 
a thick thatched roof. Along the inside walls are- 
rough troughs filled with grain and roasted puddy- 
husk, and on this the eggs are placed as soon as 
they are laid. -In summer no particular precau- 
tions are taken, but in winter the eggs are cov- 
ered with quilted coverlets. The grain, which is 
sprinkled with a little warm water, sets up fer-- 
mentation, which, with the help of the warm 
puddy-husk, which is continually being changed,. 
hatches the eggs in about 30 days. Young duck- 
lings are sold at two cents each. Similar results 
might be obtained in some of our Southern States. 

A special correspondent writes to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST from Sydney, Australia, that con- 
siderable interest is being evinced among those 
connected with sheep raising in projects for chill- 
ing and freezing mutton. The increase in sheep 
is getting so great that something has to be done 
to find a market, prices for the surplus being ex- 
ceptionally low. The system most favored is 
slaughtering and chilling at internal centers on 
the railroads, and freezing at the seaboard, ship- 
ping thence to Europe. It is very strange that the 
Colony of New South Wales, that started the idea 
of freezing, should be the last in the race, notwith- 
standing the great necessity it has for dealing 
with the surplusage of stock. The season is con- 
tinuing propitious, and the condition of the woo? 
when it comes to market should be good. The 
quantity will, of course, be larger, owing to the 
increase in the numbers of sheep. It is expecte@? 
the heavy stock tax recently imposed by Victoria 
will have the effect of directing a good deal of 
wool, hitherto going to Melbourne, to this manitet.. 
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 SGIENGE IN. FARMING. 


WARMED WATER FOR MILCH Cows.—The influ- 
enee of warm drinking water upon the winter 
milk flow of cows has been studied by F. H. King 
at the Wisconsin station, (B. 21). Six cows were 
placed in stanchions, in the same stable, in two 
groups of three each, upon a daily ration of five 
pounds of bran mixed with two pounds of ground 
oats and six pounds of hay, together with what 
dry eut corn fodder they would eat up clean, and 
this ration was not changed for 48 days. The cows 
were fed twice and-watered once daily, ran in the 
barnyard on pleasant days, and in every way had 
similar treatment except that three were given 
water at 32° F., and the other three drank water at 
70°F. Each 16 days the groups were changed to 
eliminate individual differences. The diagram 
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MILK YIELDS WITH WARM AND COLD WATER. 
shows the result for each cow. While on warm 
water they gave, on the average, over one pound 
of milk per cow per day more than while on eold 
water, or over six per cent. of the general average 
daily yield of about 16 pounds. While on warm 
water, the cows consumed 1.44 pounds of solid 
food for each pound of milk produced, and while 
on cold water at the rate of 1.54 pounds food for 
each pound of milk given, but they weighed less 
at the close of the warm water periods, showing 
that while warm water increases the milk flow, it 
is not useful in fattening cattle. 
20 cents per pound, skimmed milk at 25 cents per 
hundred pounds, cornfodder at $5 per ton, and the 
cost of warming water for forty cows for 120 days 
at $15, the results of the experiment indicate that 
a net gain of $21.36 would be realized on a herd of 
forty cows, averaging sixteen pounds of milk per 
cow per day, and at least $10 on a herd of twenty, 
and $5 on a herd of ten. 





HARDY APPLES FOR THE NORTHWEST.—Exten- | 


sive experiments with hardy apples are in pro- 
gress at the Iowa station. J. L. Budd reports (B. 


18) that 1892 was a year remarkable for searcity of | 


apples and general prevalence of scab, and dis- 
eased foliage on west European apples, Siberian 
erabs and native crabs. The Russian apples are 
exempt from scab, although intermingled in the 
orchard with scabbed varieties. In many cases, 
in Haas trees partly top-grafted with Russian va- 
rieties, the Haas part of the top is badly scabbed 
while the Russian part is exempt. Most of the 
Russian varieties bore heavy crops, even among 
those which bore heavy crops in 1891. The east 
European varieties maintained health of foliage 
and gave a good crop undexn the trying cotiditions 
of the early spring and the blossoming period. 





FALL PASTURING OF WHEAT.—Prairie farmers 
usually pasture their drilled winter wheat fields 
in the fall, and, besides the food gained, often find 
that the grazed portions of the field produce an 
increased yield. Care must be taken, however, 
that the fields are not pastured when muddy, and 
also that only such growth is eaten, as would 
otherwise be killed by the frost, spring pasturing 
being considered injurious. E. M. Shelton and H. 
M. Cottrell at the Kansas station (R. °88) pastured 
wheat in November which yielded over 25 bushels 
per acre; a part of the same field ungrazed yielded 
slightly less; while a portion grazed in the spring 
vielded over 26 bushels peracre. It was estimated 
that an acre of wheat furnished more pasture than 
was needed by onecow. Ina repetition of the ex- 


periment (R. ’89), the unpastured wheat; yielded 
over 26 bushels, while the fall pastured,; on much 
poorer soil, yielded over 22 bushels.. Another year, 
(. C. Georgeson and H. M. Cottrell found (R. ’91) 
that wheat grazed close to the ground in October 
and again in November yielded’ 25 bushels per 
uere, and other plats, closely grazed in April, 


With butter at | 


yielded over. 25 bushels, while the- unpastured 
; Wheat yielded over 26 bushels. Last April, a plat 
| of very late sown winter wheat (B. 33) was closely 
| grazed and tramped and yielded over 33 bushels 
| per acre, while the unpastured, yielded over 38 
bushels. ; 

| 





FATTENING LAMBS ON RAPE.—Weeds can be 
cleared from land by growing a late crop of rape, 
and at the same time an excellent autumn pasture 
be provided for sheep and lambs. At the Ontario 
experiment farm, T. Shaw and C. A. Zavitz (B. 76) 
planted six acres of rape broadcast on recently au- 
tumn-plowed stubble land as a second crop at a cost 
of $1.20 per acre, the usual acre cost being $8.46. The 
lambs were pastured on rape on pleasant days 
and had the green rape carried to them in stormy 
weather. The results show that, combined with 
a light grain ration, rape furnishes an excellent 
pasture for fattening lambs during October, No- 
vember and December. The pasturing is an easy 
means of manuring the land, and is a good prepa- 
ration for winter fattening. It is possible to fat- 
ten a large number of lambs with the rape grown 
on a small amount of ground when the work is ju- 
diciously done. 





GREENHOUSE CROPs.—The increasing demand 
for fresh vegetables throughout the winter has 
greatly encouraged the growing of crops under 
glass, in moist air warmed by sun, or by artificial 
heat. W.J. Green, at the Ohio station, reports (B. 
43) that the most'suitable crops for forcing are let- 
tuee, radishes, mushrooms, tomatoes and cucum- 
bers. Tomatoes are useful also as a spring and 





with profit. The tomato plants should be suffi- 
ciently advanced to set in the beds about the mid- 
dle of March, or as soon as the last. crop of lettuce 
is gathered. The plants should be tied to sup- 
ports, and the lower branches and suckers re- 
moved. Greenhouses piped both overhead and 
underneath promise the best results. Greenhouse 
crops grown in well prepared compost, were not 
benefited by the use of nitrate of soda or other 
chemical fertilizers. Lettuce was the most profit- 
able crop. The first sowing should be made in 
September and at intervals of three or four weeks. 
The heaviest and most paying crop is gathered 
during February and March. The water bench 
was found useful for the germination of small 
seeds and for watering of transplanted seedlings. 
Sub-irrigation in the greenhouse has proved very 
beneficial for lettuce, radishes and cucumbers, and 
less so for tomatoes. Vegetable growing in green- 
houses is a comparatively undeveloped industry 
and its possibilities are unlimited. 





PURCHASED SEED EARLIER THAN HOME GROWN. 
—Many farmers gather vegetable seed from their 
own gardens, without proper care and selection of 
the mother plants, and there has been considera- 
ble complaint that under such treatment varieties 
| deteriorate. G..C. Butz at the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion has through three years compared the results 
from station grown seeds, with those from seed 
purehased of reliable ‘sseedsmen. The station 
seeds (B. 10) were generally heavier than the pur- 
chased seeds. The weight was no indication of 
| the germinative value of the seeds. As earliness 
| is a very important consideration with market 
| gardeners, because of the better prices obtained 
for first fruits, it is of interest to know (R. ’91) that 
| plants from purchased seeds yield earlier fruit 
| than those from home. grown seeds. In almost 
évery instance, the heavier yield was from the 
later appearing fruit and that was almost always 
| on the plants from station grown seeds. Good 
| seed can only be grown on rich soil, and a careful 

seedgrower will select the best fruits only, which 

practice tends to the improvement of varieties, 
rather than to their degeneration. 





KARLY SUMMER CHEESE.—The actual conditions 
under which cheese is made on a commercial scale 
are being studied by the New York State station 
in codperation with thé New York State dairy 
commission. L. L. Van Slyke reports on the in- 
vestigations during May (B. 43), when mixed whole 
milk from morning and the previous evening was 
used. The proportion of butter fat in the cheese 
increased when the amount of fat in the milk in- 
creased, but not: uniformly.. The amount of fat 
lost in the whey did not depend on the amount of 
fat in the milk. The loss of casein and albumen 
in the whey uniformly increased with the in- 
crease of these compounds in ‘the milk. Green 





summer crop after lettuce can no longer be forced | 
25 per cent. of hot water, the creaming is much 





cheese contained from 22 to. 24 per cent. by weight, 
of casein and albumen. Skimming whole milk 
largely inereased, and adding cream diminished, 
the amount of casein and albumen in the cheese. 
The result8 appear to indicate that in cheese, made 
from normal milk containing from 3 to 4.25 pounds 
of fat in 100 pounds of milk, there should be about 


1.4 to 1.5 ponnds.of fat for one pound of casein and 


ulbumen in the water-free cheese. Partial skim- 
ming reduced this ratio to 1.22 pounds, while the 
addition of cream raised it to over two pounds. 
The butter-fat exercised a greater influence than 
the other constituents upon the composition of 
cheese. One pound of cheese was made trom 11.4 
pounds of factory milk, but of thestation milk, only 
8.8 pounds were required. The low yield of cheese 
from the factory milk was mainly due to the small 
amount of fat, casein and albumen contained in 
it, and the loss in manufacture was a little greater. 
The poor quality of the milk was probably due to 
the fact that the cows were in the earlier stage of 
their period of lactation. 





CREAMING AND AERATING MiILK.—Milk is cooled 
rapidly by ice, to check the growth of bacterial 
ferments, and also to facilitate the rising of the 
cream. Where ice is costly, an equal bulk of cold 
water is sometimes added to the fresh milk, with 
the belief that the increased fluidity will render 
the creaming process more complete. Another 
method is to dilute the fresh milk with one-fourth 
to one-third of hot water, at 135° F., and set the 
deep cans in cold water at 55°, or as low as can be 
obtained without ice. H. H. Wing, of the New 
York Cornell station, reports (B. 39) that when the 
milk is set at about 60°, after being diluted with 


more complete, but that this dilution cannot be 
regarded as a substitute for setting without dilu- 
tion in ice water, and it has the further disadvan- 
tage of requiring increased tank capacity, and pro- 
ducing a rapidly souring cream. The souring of 
milk was not retarded by aerating without cool- 
ing, but was retarded for several hours by both 
aerating and cooling. The loss in the efficiency of 
the creaming of the aerated milk was slight. The 
aerated milk which suffered no fall of temperature 
after it was placed in the creamer was more 
efficiently creamed than the milk which was 
diluted with hot water at 135° and set at 60°, with a 
fall of temperature of 30° to 35°. This seems to be 
in direct contradiction to the theory which sup- 
poses that the fall of temperature after the milk 
is set is one of the chief factors in complete 
creaming by the deep-setting gravity process. 





WINTER TOMATOES.—The tomato is fast becom- 
ing an important winter crop, being forced to bear- 
ing in greenhouses by close and constant atten- 
tion. L. H. Bailey, of the New York Cornell Sta- 
tion, states, (B. 28) that a tomato house should have 
all the sunlight possihie. Boxes, eighteen inches 
square, placed about a foot apart may contain four 
plants, which must be trained and pruned. The 
roots should be at least five feet from the roof, 
and when affected by the nematode root-gall (B. 43), 
the plants should be destroyed, the soil removed 
for salting and freezing, and the beds or boxes 
washed with lye. The young plants require most 
water, and the soil should be thoroughly wet each 





WINTER BLIGHT OF HOUSE TOMATOES. 
time. A brisk bottom heat is best, and the air 
should be from 60° to 65° F. at night, and from 70° 
to 80° in the day, and even higher in full sunshine. 
In about four months the plants will flower and 
must be artificially pollinated to prevent small and 
one-sided fruit. At this time the air must be kept 
dry, especially about noon. A second crop is ob- 
tained by training out shoots from the base of old 
plants. The winter blight, figured in the accom- 
panying illustration, sometimes seriously injures 
the plants. No remedy is known, but the disease 
is being studied by the station. Removal of the 
diseased plants, and thorough renovation of the 
greenhouse are recommended. A square foot of 
floor space yields about two pounds of tomatoes. 
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honse than six or seven rods from the barn, and, 


Horse Flesh for Food. —J. A. Thomson, Cloud 
Co., Kansas: Horse flesh will never be a staple 


food, for it is neither cheaper nor better than beef, 
mutton, or pork. Even if young colts and horses 
could be reared, fed, and fattened as our meat 
animals are, yet the extra cost would make the 
supply inadequate. Crippled and maimed horses 
could furnish only an inferior and irregular sup- 
ply. Prepared with all the arts of French cookery, 
horse flesh is still coarse, innutritious, and has a 
strong flavor. It lacks the nutritious juices of 
good beef, mutton, and pork. It is, therefore, not 
so well fitted for human food. The quality and 
quantity of food of a people affect their physical 
and mental characters. It is the highest aim of 
true agriculture to produce the soundest, most 
nutritious and best products of the soil for human 
food. And what is true of the quality of human 
food is equally true of products for the food of all 
our domestic animals. 





Rope Halter and Bridle in One Piece. — 
Leonard A. James, Windham Co., Conn., wishes to 


though plentiful before, I do not remember to 
have seen a single rat since the guinea pigs made 
their modest entry to the farm. Will some one 
having larger experience in the matter give it, so 
that we may know whether there is such a potency 
in the presence of guinea pigs on the farm against 
the depredations of rats.” 





Feeding Young Calves.—Subscriber, Lawrence 
Co., Mo.: Milk is the natural food of all young 
animals, because it is easily digestible, and con- 
tains a large proportion of sugar, and the young 
animal is not able to digest starch; which must be 
changed into sugar before it can be assimilated. 
The saliva of a young animal does not possess this 


| property which is an important attribute of the 


digestive liquids of an older animal. Hence it is 
indispensable that milk be provided for calves 
when they are quite young, and at least in some 
proportion until the digestive functions are fully 
developed. This occurs, or begins, at the age of 
one month. If there is any food to be procured 
that will supply the needed sugar, and the fat in 
the form of an emulsion, which is equally neces- 
sary for its digestion by a calf, it will be to a large 
extent a substitute for milk. The kind of food 
that most nearly approaches this is the meal of 
locust beans which is very rich in sugar, and this 
is the basis of the so-called “calf foods” in use. 
But if oatmeal, linseed meal, and corm meal, are 
well boiled, and the infusion is strained, and 


| sweetened and salted moderately, calves may be 


know where he can get a halter made from one | 


piece of rope with asnap on either side to attach 
a bit fora bridle. Make one. Take a piece of rope 
twice the length of the ordinary rope halter; form 
the nose piece first, tying in a snap on each side 
for the bit; then bring over the head piece, knot- 
ting on each side; then bring the long end of the 
rope back to the center of the chin, and again 
knot. With alittle practice a halter may thus be 
made of one piece, to which a bit may be snapped. 
But for 15 cents a rope halter can be purchased, 
into which two snaps may be fastened for a bit, 
which will look better and prove more satisfac- 
tory; or, a more stylish colored web halter with 


reared on it without, or with a very little, milk. 
These meals are taken in equal quantities. 





Hen Out of Condition.—Subscriber, Hoboken, 
N. J.: A hen that droops, tail down, feathers loose 
and head pale in color, is out of condition. She is 
better in a coop in a warm room or in the eellar if 
it is heated by a furnace to keep it warm. Wateh 
her symptoms and feed mild food for a few days, 


| alittle pepper mixed with it to warm her inside. 


rope attached and side rings may be had for 30 | 


cents. 

Sheep for the South. — There is no doubt that 
sheep may be made very profitable in the South. 
But, as in all other cases, the right kind must be 
chosen. There is a good demand in the Southern 
cities for lambs, and there can be no question of 
the value of the Dorset breed for this purpose. 
The Dorset ewes bring lambs twice in the year, 
and have been bred in a warm climate. The 
Southern States have much the same winter cli- 
mate as that of Southern England, where the 
Dorset has its home, and this sheep is not troubled 
by the heat of the Southern summer, if reasonable 
shelter is provided. A shaded pasture will afford 


A few days or a week or two at the farthest should 
find her improving. If not, cut off her head and 
bury her eareass, she is not worth worrying over. 





Potato Scab and Corn Smut. — William Wake- 
field, Ramsey Co., Minn.: 1. Rough seab on pota- 
toes is caused by a fungus growing on the surfaee 
of the tuber. Potatoes on new ground have less 
seab than when grown on old ground, or with 
coarse manure, or from scabby seed. Select the 
smoothest potatoes and plant on uninfected soil. 
Soaking the seed potatoes in a very weak solution 
of poisonous corrosive sublimate, is a promising 
remedy. 2. Corn smut is caused by a fungus 
which grows all through the tissue of the ear, and, 
perhaps, through the stalk. It reproduces by the 
minute spores which compose the dark brown 
powder of the smut. The mode of infeetion is 
unknown. ‘Treating the seed with potassium 


! sulphide, chloride of iron, creosote, or hot water. 


all this needed shelter, and the many fodder | 


plants, cultivated and wild, will supply ample 
food of the best kind. Next to the Dorset comes 
the Merino, able to withstand the heat, and thriv- 
ing wellon any kind of pasture. The Shropshire 
has also done well in the South, and is an excel- 
lent lamb rearer, a good mutton sheep, and has 
the best of wool for the home manufactures of the 
Southern States. 





Wheat for Florida.—G. T. Hassard, Leon Co., 
Fla.: The peculiar nature of the seasonsin Florida 
is not favorable for spring wheat, as a spring 
crop. But, if planted in the fall, these varieties of 
wheat might succeed. Climate has much to do with 
this crop, and, as the vegetables grown in Florida 
are really winter crops, it is most probable that 
fall wheat sown in the fall would be more suitable 
to the warm climate. Spring wheat succeeds best 
in cold climates, and the Florida winter in which 
cabbages, and other vegetables of similar habit of 
growth do well, ‘would most probably meet all the 
necessities of early fall wheat. 





Guinea Pigs Chasing Away Rats.—A.S. Heath, 


Queens Co., N. Y., writes us: “My barn and house 


were overrun with rats, but I brought home two 
guinea pigs and made a good shelter for them. 
From the day of the pigs’ arrival, the noise and 


nuisance of rats have ceased. The loss of young | 


chickens by poaching rats had thinned my fine 
flock, so that I was compelled to keep moving the 
eoops nearer to the house and further from the 
barn. The guinea pigs have never been nearer the 


has not proved successful. Spraying the growing 
corn with fungicides has been of no benefit. The 
smut should not be thrown on the ground, but, as 
much as possible, should be burned. 





Not in Favor of. Millet.—A. G. Chase, Leaven- 
worth Co., Kan., writes us: “It is going out of fash- 
ion in this section to sow millet, and in my judg- 
ment none too soon. I regard it as one of the poor- 
est forage plants, especially after the seed ripens. 
Horses may be starved to eat it, and perhaps come 
to like it in course of time; but, at most, they only 
pick off the blades. Cattle will eat it a little more 
freely; but give any stock, cattle, sheep or horses, 
their choice of millet, corn-fodder, or clover hay, 
and they will searecely touch Southern millet.” 





Storing Sweet Potatoes.—L. M. S., Columbus, O.: 
Sweet potatoes packed in perfectly dry sand, and 
stored where not much subjected to changes of 
temperature may be easily kept until Christmas. 
But they must not be cut or bruised when packed. 





Rooting Slips of Window Plants.—Mrs. E. G.., 
Erie Co., N. Y.,writes us: “The handiest contrivance 
for rooting slips, I have yet found, is a sand pot. 
It consists of a large flower pot, with a saucer, 
filled with fine sand to within an inch of the top. 
A thumb pot is placed in the center, and water 
poured through the pot until the sand is soaking 
wet. Then insert geranium, or other slips, around 
the outer edge, and press the sand firmly around 
them. All the care they need is to be kept soak- 
ing wet, all the time, and to have the strongest 














| oughly. 


sunlight there is. Always water through the 
thumb pot to avoid washing holes in the sand, 
Fine sand is essential to success, as tender slips 
will soon wilt in coarser sand. A great advantage 
of such a sand pot is that it is always ready.” 





When to Dig Roots.—P. M. Siles, Suffolk (Cv.,, 
N. Y.: Turnips grow more rapidly in the coo! 
nights of autumn than at any other time. Such 
other roots as frost will pot injure should be left 
in the ground as long as possible. 





Keeping the Cellar Dry.—J. B. Berry, Cooper 
Co., Mo., writes us: “Cellars should be built with, 
view to drainage in the wettest seasons. The 
drains must be arranged to keep the water out, 
not to draw the water from the cellar after it gets 
in. Dig the trench for the cellar wall at least 12 
inches ~-below the cellar floor, then cut a small 
trench for the drain tiling under the outer edge of 
the foundation, giving the tiling sufficient slope 
for the water to run off freely.. Four-inch tiling is 
large enough. After placing the tiling trne, cover 
the bottom of the trench with eement and Iay the 
brick or stone wall upon this, in good eement, 
plastering both sides of the wall with cement also. 
There should be a space of 15 inehes between the 
outside of the wall and the earth which is: to be 
filled in with gravel, sand, or broken stone for 
drainage. Cover the floor of the cellar with grave}, 
or crushed stone, tramp it well, and cover with 
three coats of cement. Leave the cellar open till 
all is thoroughly dry. The expense is not great, 
and the thoroughly reliable dry cellar is the cheap- 
est in the end. The ventilation should be so ar- 
ranged that a draft will pass througl: to dr¥ the 
air-moisture from the walls. 





Practical Soil Analysis.—S. Cruger, Lake Co., 
Ind.: Practical experiment is the only way of 
proving the adaptation of your land to a given 
crop. Do not depend upen soil analysis for this, 
but find it out for yourself. If plant food exists 
in the soil and yet is locked up for want of cultiva- 
tion, you might as well sow your seed upon a rock. 
There is not much use ip having capital in the 
bank if you cannot draw it ont. 





How to Grow a Large Corn Crop.—J. Tether, 
Sullivan Co., N. Y., writes ms: “I grow from 100 to 
125 bushels of corn per aere, by spreading in early 
spring, 20 two-horse loads ef yard manure to each 
acre of wornout meadow. About the middle of 
May, I plow six inches: deep, and harrow thor- 
The planting farrows are made three 
feet apart. In each hill is dropped a eubie inch 
of two-thirds wood ashes and one-third night soil. 
The corn is hoed and filled in as soonasup. As 
early as the rows are: plainly visible I cultivate 
both ways. Each week thereafter the corn is cul- 
tivated one way, altermating the direction with 
the weeks. The corm is laid by with furrows 
thrown against the hills one way, and cultivating 
the other way to level the ridges.” 





Does Food Affect the. Quality of Wool?—A. 
Mackenzie, Crook Ca, Wyo.: Food toall products, 
either animal or vegetable, is to their quality as is 
the woof of manufaetured textures. The coarser 
the food the coarser the product. This is a uni- 
versal problem. The silk-worm makes the best 
silk only out of the best food. The best food in 
this and all other eases presupposes that which is 
most perfect or natural. Soil and climate exert 
their influences upon plants and animals by per- 
fecting the foods of the best and most suitable 
qualities. Net only must all the elements of 
plants and animals be supplied in the food, but of 
such a quality and quantity as to enable ready as- 
similation. Experts in the quality of wool, if they 
are agriculturists, know pretty certainly the qual- 
ity of food producing this or that quality of wool, 
also the influence of climate on its quality. 
Though fine wool is a product of a breed of sheep 
that have long been bred for this special quality, 
yet the superlative fleece must show the fine welt 
that the most suitable food and circumstances 
have produced. Every element must be there in 
its greatest perfection. 





Heating Greenhouses.—O. M. Budd, Monmouth 
Co., N. J.: There has been much diseussion regard- 
ing the relative merits of heating greenhouses 
with steam or hot water. From experiments at 
the New York Cornell station by F. W. Card (B. 41), 
steam proved the best, and L. H. Bailey states 
that steam is superior for very large houses where 
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the fall is slight, for most foreing houses, and for 
all establishments whieh are likely to be often 
modified and extended. For conservatory pur- 
poses, for straight runs and small houses, it is 
perhaps equaled, and possibly surpassed in some 
instances, by hot water.” Steam overcomes obsta- 
cles, as elbows, and obstructions, better than hot 
water, traveling faster and further. Crooked runs 
with little fall are great difficulties in hot water 
heating. Steam can be varied more quickly than 
hot water. On the other hand steam is as steady as 
hot water under proper management, and requires 
no more attention. Steam heat is not a dry heat, 
and plants thrive as well with it as with any 
other. Hot water heating requires from a third to 
a half more piping than steam heating, but each 
pipe being less hot is less apt to injure plants 
growing near to the pipes. 





An Active Hog with Lean Meat.—W. A. Spauld- 
ing, Brownville, Vermont, desires to know the 
name of a breed of swine which is more active 
than others, and which, when old, is apt to have 
more lean meat than fat. Such a breed. is the 
Berkshire. It is black, of quick growth, has large 
hams and shoulders, lean bacon with fat inter- 
mixed, and is an excellent feeder, maturing at any 
age, and reaching a weight of 250 to 300 Ibs., at nine 
months, on the best feeding. These pigs may be 
procured with ease, as there are many breeders of 
them. The names of some of these will be found 
in the pages appropriated to advertisements. 





Cheap Farms in Pennsylvania.—S. N. Warwick, 
Beaver Co., Penn.: There is an extensive district 
in your State where the land is mountainous and 
not well fitted for general agriculture, but is excel- 





lently adapted for sheep rearing, where land may | 


be purchased for as little as $5 anacre. At some 
time, doubtless, this land will be covered with 


flocks, and be turned to this profitable use. The | 
greater part of this land is fertile, and produces | 
the best of grass for pasture or hay, but most of it | 


is not fitted for plowing. 





Insect Enemies.—T. Saxon, Champaign Co., I11.: 
If you think you can find any tree, shrub or other 
plant entirely free from insect enemies you are 
certain to be disappointed. Nothing of the kind 
has ever been known, 4nd we very much doubt if 
such things exist, for to provide a way of destroy- 
ing appears to be as much a law of nature as the 
means of production. 
natural enemies—if we choose to class them as 


Allliving things have their | 


such—and while one link in the chain may be | 


larger or longer than another, still, all belong to 
the same chain. A tree, ora variety of fruit, may 
appear to be insect proof in a cireumscribed local- 
ity or region of country, simply because its insect 
enemies are absent, or have not as yet found it, 
but it does not prove that it has no insect enemies. 
For many years after the introduction of the ail- 
antus, our indigenous species of insects did not 
trouble it, and do not even at the present time, 
but its Chinese enemy, in some way, followed it 
and now thrives here under the common name of 
ailantus worm. 





To Destroy Fleas.—C. J. Damon, Dodge Co., 
Neb.: By dusting your dogs and rabbits thorough- 
ly with buhach, or Persian insect powder, and 
then rubbing the hair the wrong way to cause the 
dust to drop in, down next to the skin; the fleas 
infesting the animals may be easily destroyed. 
Or you ean give the dog a warm bath with carbolic 
soap and water. Then clean the dog kennels 


with carbolic acid and water, using about one part. 


of the acid to one hundred of water. Clean the 
rabbit house with the same, and then seatter 
flowers of sulphur all about under the sheds 
where the fleas breed in the sand and dirt. Sul- 
phur is cheap, and may be scattered about freely 
where fleas, hen-lice andsimilar insects are hiding. 





A Decaying Elm.—Mrs. C. F, Budd, Morris Co., 
N. J.: The cavity in the old elm, at the forks of the 
large branches, was probably formed through the 


decay of the wood following some injury to the ¢ 


bark formerly covering it at that point. As the 
cavity formed holds water it is probably of no 
great depth, and the wood at the bottom is still 
sound and firm; but the longer the cavity remains 
open to the air and moisture, the deeper it will be- 
come. Have some one climb the tree and sound 
the cavity with a stick, or poeket rule, then bore 
asmall hole from the outside of the tree at a point 
that will strike the bottom and allow the water to 
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drain out. Remove all rotten wood. Then mix 
some ordinary mortar or one composed of cement 
and sand, and fill the hole with this, having it well 
rammed down as the filling proceeds. When the 
cavity is filled even with the surrounding wood, 
leave the mortar to dry a few days, then pour 
over the surface enough hot coal tar or piteh to 
cover all and extend over the edges to the live 
bark. Asthe tar cools a little rub some clean sand 
into the surface, in order to form a hard, stone- 
like surface. As the tree grows, the new wood will 
gradually extend over the mortar, and in time 
entirely cover it. 





Peaches and Plums.—W. W. Thomas, Hamilton 
Co., Ohio: The peach is rarely worked on plum 
stocks because most of the varieties of the peach 
would soon overgrow the stock and perish through 
what is called strangulation. There is nothing to 
be gained by using plum stocks for the peach ex- 
cept when dwarfs are wanted for growing in pots 
or under glass in an orchard house. Any of the 
strong growing European varieties of the plum 
will answer as a stock for the peach. Budding is 
far more certain than grafting, whether you 
double work the trees or bud in the usual manner. 
The peach tree always bears early enough; conse- 
quently double working is not to be reeoommended 
for this purpose. Grafting the plum requires more 
skill than budding, still, it can be done, and is 
done, suceessfully, by experienced propagators. 
Grafting the pear on the quince is practicable, 
but it is rarely practiced because budding in sum- 
mer is the cheapest and most rapid mode. 





Preventing Smut in Wheat.—J. D. Logan, Flem- 
ing Co., Ky.: The following treatment for stinking 
smut of wheat is recommended by W. T. Swingle 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Heat one large vesselof water from 110° to 130° F. 
and another to scalding heat, 132}°. Dip a large per- 
forated basket, sack, or box, of seed wheatinto the 
first vessel, lifting it out several times during the 
first minute, letting the water escape each time. 
From the 2d to the 15th minute, dip several times 
in the second vessel, pouring in hot water to keep 
the temperature at 132°. The lifting and plunging, 
to which should be added a rotary motion, is to 
bring every grain in contact with the hot water. 
Immediately after the final removal, dash cold 
water over the grain, or plunge it into a vessel of 
cold water and then spread out to dry. In no case 
must the second vessel of water rise higher than 
135°, or fall below 130° as shown by a reliable ther- 
mometer placed in the water. Thus, immersion for 
fifteen minutes will not injure the seed. The vol- 
ume of scalding water must be at least six times 
greater than that of the seed treated at any one 
time. The basket, or sack, should not be filled so 
full that the grain cannot move about freely. The 
seed must be dipped in the second vessel to kill 
every spore, and other smut must be kept from the 
seed by scalding the sacks, bins and seeder. 





Why the Forest Trees Die.--J. J. B., Pompton, 
N. J.: Whenever many, or a few of the natural 
forest trees of any region of country are left in an 
exposed position, they are very likely to suffer 
from winds and the drying up of the soil, in econ- 
sequence of the rapid evaporation of the moisture. 
Then, again, when a few acres of the natural for- 
ests are reserved for park purposes, the leaves 
are raked up every fall to prevent littering the 
adjacent lawns, roads, and walks. Thus the trees 
are deprived of a natural mulch, as well as fer- 
tilizers, which they annually received when left 
under natural conditions, and the results are soon 
obvious in the death or enfeebled growth of the 
trees. The trees in the public park, to which you 
refer, are already showing the effect of this “‘skin- 
ning process,” and while the removal of the muleh 
in the form of leaves is probably necessary, under 
present circumstances, still, the loss might be 
readily made good by topdressings of compost 
made of the leaves removed, with addition of old 
and well-rotted manure. If something of the kind 
is not done very soon, the grand old trees you 
describe will live only in the memory of the 
children of to-day. 





The Buffalo Beetle. — Housewife, Hartford, 
Conn.: The so-called Buffalo bug, or Buffalo moth, 
is neither a bug nor a moth, but a beetle, the 
larva of which gets into houses, and is: sometimes 
very destructive to carpets, rugs and furs. It is 


the hairy larva, that does, the: mischief, and. not 
the adult insect or beetle, the latter escaping to 


| usually 


the open air in spring, mating, and feeding upon 
the pollen of various shrubs and herbaceous 
plants. All this was known and published many 
years ago, but-we never found: the beetles feeding 
on the wild daisies, as they were reported to be 
doing near Hartford this season, and it is quite 
likely that the beetles found so abundantly on the 
daisies were a species of small black and harmless 
earths ag to entomologists: as Centrinus 
scutell ipim. A housekeeper of our acquaint- 
ance recently became alarmed at the presence of 
what she supposed to be a swarm of Buffalo bee- 
tles, but after taking up all of her carpets and 
worrying over her troubles for several weeks, an 
entomologist informed her that the beetles she 
had been killing were of a harmless little species 
which had crawled into the house for warmth and 
protection. Moral—Don’t begin to worry and fight 
until you are certain that the invader is an enemy. 


The Julibrissin Tree.— W. Jones, Monmouth 
Co., N. J.: The large fern-like leaves you send are 
those of the Julibrissin tree (Albizzia Julibrizzin), 
described in nurseryman’s catalogues 





| under the name acacia. It is an exceedingly 





handsome tree, growing thirty to forty feet high 
under favorable conditions. An occasional fine 
specimen is to be fgund in old gardens in this city 
and its suburbs, slowing that this tree is hardy 
here, but it is far from being common, although it 
is one of the most graceful deciduous trees in cul- 
tivation, and is especially adapted to small gar- 
dens and grounds of limited areas. This Julibrissin 
tree is the only hardy species in the genus, as well 
as in the closely-allied one of Acacia, many species 
and varieties of which are grown as tender house 
plants. 





Black Calla. — Subscriber, Westerly, R. I.: The 
so-called “‘ Black Calla” is not really black, but is 
of a rich dark velvety purple. Its botanical name 
is Arum Palestinum. It is a native of Jerusalem, 
hence, sometimes called the ‘‘Sacred Lily,” al- 
though it is not a lily, neither does it belong to 
the same genus as the common white calla, or 
Richardia Africana, sometimes called the “ Lily of 
the Nile.” This black calla, or arum, dies down 
soon after blooming, and then it is a good plan to 
set away the pots, containing the ripened bulbs, in 
some dry room until they are again wanted for 
forcing. Bulbs that bloom in winter may be set 
aside and left in the soil until the next fall, or 
they may be started earlier, if desired. 





No Pleuro-Pneumonia,in the United States.— 
Secretary J. M. Rusk announees officially that the 
United States is free from the contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, and that the various quarantines es- 


| tablished for the suppression of this disease have 








been removed. This proclamation has been de- 
layed fully six months since the occurrence of the 
last case. The seaboard and frontier inspection to 
prevent the introduction of the disease from for- 
eign countries will continue in force. 





Roots for Cattle.—Wm. Bushing, Crawford Co., 
Ark.: All sorts of cultivated roots, especially man- 
gels and sugar beets are excellent food for milch 
cows, when given in addition to hay and other dry 
forage. 





Origin of Horse Chestnut.—L. Brown, Queens 
Co., N. Y.: The name horse chestnut was applied 
to Zsculus hippocastanum, Evelyn writes, “From 
its curing horses broken-winded, and other cattle 
of coughs.” Louden suggests that it was given 
ironically because its nuts bear a great resem- 
blance externally to those of the sweet chestnut 
but are unfit for food. 





The Crosby Peach.—A few specimens of this 
new peach received from W. D. Hinds, Townsend, 
Mass. confirm the good opinion which we had 
formed of this variety when we gave a description 
of it in a previous numbe. sf the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST.» The Crosby is-rapidly growing in fa- 
vor as the “‘iron-clad”’ peach throughout northern 
latitudes where no other variety would ripen in 
ordinary seasons. ' 





Preparing Squabs for Market.—W. H. Roush, 
Allen Co., Ohio.: Squabs are usually prepared for 
market by simply bleeding them, cutting across 
the roof of the mouth with asharp Knife. They 
are neither picked nor drawn. They are ready 
for market just before they leave,the nest, about 
four to five weeks of age. At this time they are 
fatter and heavier than at any other. 
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Extending Beet Sugar Culture. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will help 
to establish the beet sugar industry on a per- 
manent basis in the United States. The 
foundations are being well laid for this tre- 
mendous enterprise. The Federal and State 
governments have done a vast amount of 


experimenting to determine where beets can | 


be grown to advantage. Their results have 
been confirmed by hundreds of farmers who 
have grown beets on a practical scale. Six 
beet sugar factories are already in success- 
ful operation. The sugar trade and capital 
are interested. The experimental stage is 
passed. Now the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
will aid farmers in every possible manner 
to secure the establishment of numerous beet 
sugar factories. Let the Columbian year 
mark the grandest epoch yet in American ag- 
riculture—the careful foundation of a sys- 
tem to increase the production of our sugar. 

The most inviting opening for agriculture 
and capital that now exists in the United 
States is the production of sugar from beets. 
The bounty of two cents per pound, offered 
by the Federal government for all domestic 
sugar produced until July 1, 1905, guar- 
antees such returns to the beet grower and 
to the money invested in sugar factories, as 
to make beets the most profitable crop for 
the Western farmer and the investment a 
most attractive one. 

The market is practically unlimited. The 
United States consumes about 2,000,000 
tons of sugar annually, or one-third of the 
world’s production. Yet this country pro- 
duces hardly more than 200,000 tons, or only 
ten per cent. of the sugar we consume. Our 
use of sugar is constantly increasing. The 
average American family spends more for 
sugar than for flour. The United States pays 
over $100,000,000, a year to foreign countries 
for sugar. It could all be produced in the 
United States, thus keeping at home this vast 
sum. If we produced all the sugar we con- 
sumed, the bounty to those engaged in the 
business would be over $50,000,000 besides 
which would be kept at home the $100,000,- 
000 now paid for foreign sugar. Thus $150,- 
000,000 would be distributed among our own 
people yearly. 

The benefits of the industry and of this 
enormous sum would go, primarily, to the 
farmers and laborers who produced the 
beets, and to the capital invested in the su- 
gar factories and the labor employed in them, 
thus supplying the Western farmer’s de- 
mand for ‘‘more money.” Thence this vol- 
ume of money would find its way into every 
branch of trade, stimulating all business, re-. 
lieving agricultural depression, and promot- 
ing the interests of all farmers by reducing 
the area of other crops. Beet culture would 
also promote a higher type of farming gen- 
erally, thus enhancing all farmers’ profits. 

Once firmly established, the domestic pro- 











duction of sugar would make the United | a birdseye view, as it were, will be given 


States independent of foreign countries. 
Dependence on foreign sugar has often 


_proven costly; only recently the cholera 


outbreak curtailed sugar imports, and prices 
advanced one cent per pound. Every senti- 
ment of patriotism and profit thus calls for 
the domestic production of our sugar supply. 

How the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST pro- 
poses to help on this stupendous work is 
stated more fully in the new department es- 
tablished in this number—‘‘ Our Sugar In- 
dustry.” Let every farmer or would-be in- 
vestor read that department carefully, and 
grasp this golden opportunity. Let the en- 
terprise be made a great national undertak- 
ing. Let the capital be furnished by our 
own citizens, the beets grown by our farm- 
ers and the management in the hands of our 
own business men. Let it be an American 
industry throughout, so that the full benefit 
of the $100,000,000 paid for foreign-grown 
sugar may ultimately be enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The Work for 1893. 
2aigist 

Aside from its great efforts in establishing 
the sugar industry, the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST will continue the work, so well begun 
and so far advanced the past year, of restor- 
ing our domestic markets to the free opera- 
tion of the laws of supply and demand, by 
means of wise legislation to suppress 
‘*bucket-shop” gambling in farm products. 
We believe the Anti-Option bill, which will 
have the right of way in the United States 
Senate until disposed of when that august 
body convenes next month, to be a step in the 
right direction. The law as drawn may not 





| be perfect in every detail, but it can be so 


amended as to tax out of existence the 
species of gambling in fictitious farm pro- 
ducts, that is so harmful to producers and 
consumers, and so injurious to legitimate 
traffic in actual goods. 








monthly of the crop situation and market 
prospects throughout the world, concerning 
the great staples which the United States 
exports in competition with other countries, 
Minor crops, though of much domestic impur- 
tance, will also be fully noted. The brief 
but intelligible summary given each month 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST -will em- 
brace all the work of public or private 
agencies that is entitled to recognition for 
reliability. 

These important additions will in no man- 
ner contract the dimensions or character of 
other ,features. More than ever will the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST be the one na- 
tional magazine of rural affairs, and unique, 
also, as the only international publication 
of the kind, As the standard authority on 
the agriculture of America.in all its branches, 
the pre-eminence of this magazine will be 
more than maintained. Its fifty-second year 
will find it more than ever ‘‘ the old reliable 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 

Right in this line, our magazine will con- 
tinue to be the only publication which pre- 


.sents to the general reader the useful work 


being done by all the American agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, with re- 
views of such scientific work done in the 
Old World as relates to agriculture in the 
New. These are all written for the farmer 
so plainly that he can get the full benefit of 
the immense amount of research and experi- 
ment now being done in his behalf, without 
wading through a mass of scientific reports 
and details. All agricultural books and pub- 
lications in the English language are also 
promptly reviewed, thus keeping our sub- 
scribers in touch with the progress of the lit- 
erature as well as the science of agriculture. 

The intensely practical character of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will be kept up. 
Special articles will cover every new topic 
of interest to the farmer, gardener, or horti- 


culturist, while established methods and 


The enormous overspeculation in cotton | 


last year filched millions of dollars from 
producers. That the same was true in the 


grain trade admits of no question, for all 


last season every break in prices originated 
at Chicago; never at Liverpool, London, 
Paris, or Berlin. The main argument for 
‘* short-selling ” is that it steadies the market 
and maintains higher prices in the fall, just 
when farmers mast need to have values kept 
up. If there was any truth in this claim, 
the past two months would have demon- 
strated it. On the contrary, wheat has been 
going lower and lower, while farmers have 
been rushing their grain to market for fear 
of being caught in a still greater slump later 
on, as they were last year. Now, as then, 
natural conditions warrant better values and 
a steady market. The failure of the specu- 
lator in ‘‘ paper” grain to help the market 
during the past two months, simply proves 
the system of betting in options and futures 
to be wholly useless as an aid. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S monthly 
review of the crop situation in America will 
be broadened to embrace the whole world. 


“The‘fatest authentic statistics, especially the 


results of the Eleventh census and census data 
from other nations, will be used as a basis 
for, and ‘supplementary to, the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S own system of reports 
direct from producers and the trade. Thus 





processes will be discussed in the light of 
more recent experience. Wherever a picture 
will make a point or process more clear, it 
will be used. The wealth of illustration will 
more than keep pace with the improvement 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in other 
respects. Illustrated studies of the agricul- 
tural and household features of the great 
World’s Fair will form another novel 
and useful department. The high literary 
standard of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
will be seen in the ‘‘ Household ” and ‘* Young 
Folks” departments, with their beautiful pic- 
tures, helpful advice, and interesting stories 
and sketches. A wholly new feature for 
1893 will be a page of instrumental or vocal 
music in each number, written by some of 
the most famous American composers exclu- 
sively for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, thus 
completing still more fully the homelike 
characteristics of this magazine. 


Our Annual Premium List. 


. —>— 

We would call special attention to our an- 
nual premium announcements, which occupy 
a large portion of the advertising pages of 
this issue. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’ 
is offered strictly on its merits, and on such 
a basis that our readers freely testify that it 
is worth many times the price charged for: 
it. There are thousands of our subscribers 

(Continued on Page 676.) 
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It is not every one who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy 
to always invest in expensive carriages. 
In our opinion the vehicle is not made that 
combines cheapness, durability, conven- 
ience and comfort to a greater degree than 
does the Bradley Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Buggies were soldin 
1890, and ten thousand purchasers testify they are 
the easiest riding vehicles they ever possessed. 
We make them with either Piano, Corning, Con- 
cord and Spindle bodies. The Spindle style we 
‘also put outin Oak and Ash. Topsin light color 
if desired. Our complete catalogue and price list 
mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & C0, sszsszens sos ici 











W. F. KENDRICK, Mining Investments. | 


Corresponding Secretary for the Extension Gold | 


Mining & M. Co. of Breckenridge. 


Official Broker for the reece Tunnel & Mining | 


Co. of Creede. 
The Kreutzer Sonata Consvlidated Mining Co. 
of Creede. 
fees -_ cents in stamps for most complete mining map 
of Creede. 


Rooms 505 Mining Exchange Building, Denver. 





Minnesota Bevinn, Fund & Investment 
«o,. of Minneapolis, Minn., i3 a safe place 10 de 
po-it or invest money in any amount. Write. 
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The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emul- 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight. 

They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil' is mainly a 
food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott's Emulsion the 
cod-liver oil and hypophos- 
phites are so combined as to 
get the full advantage of both. 

Let us send you a book on 
‘CAREFUL LIVING ; free. 





Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York. 
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A perfect plaster, nobly planned, 
To warm,to comfort, on demand. 


















E all have pains and 7 


Porous Plaster. 


you get them. 


good enough for you. 


else to 
and / 








"but they needn’t last long—not any 
longer than it takes to put on an! 
The only thing to look out 
for is that you get the right plaster. 
are others, but you don’t want them ; take our 
word for it, for when you need a plaster you 
need it, and there’s no time for experimenting 
and finding out mistakes then. 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters and see that 
If they say that some other 
is just as good, tell them that only the best is 


Plasters are quick and sure, and acknowledged 
by the highest medical authorities and everybody 
be the best outside remedy for pains 
aches of every description. 
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Green Lawns. Good Crops. No Thirsty Cattle. 


Supply your house with water without the expense of Labor or Time. 
Discard the Old Oaken Bucket and purchase the 


Improved Ericsson Hot Air-Pumpipg Engine, 
—-OR THE— 
Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The De LAMATER IRON WORKS, New York, N.Y. 


Salerooms, 21 Cortianat St. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Factory, Foot W. 13th St. 
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—ABESTOS— 
Plastic Stove Lining 


For Lining or Re-Lining 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, etc. 


than Fire Brick. Easily 
applied. 
H. W. JOHNS Mfg. Co. 





87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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BEST FARM FENCE. made of GALVAN 
' IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 


for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, Address 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO.. RICHMOND, IND. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 16 South 
3d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








10 to 50 fees coor "ot 
Sind Ged’ stamp tor GOW TIE 
circular explaining the above guar- 

fl NEWTON, Batavia, Ill 
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Estab’d] JACKSON BROS. _ [iss 
N. Y. STATE D TILE RES, 
83 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N.¥. 


80 nts for Akron 
Belt Glaced Pe, Fue 


WIRE CLOTH, 


FOR FRUIT DRYING 
PURPOSES. 





EVAPORATOR 





Galvanized after being 
woven by asuperior process 
which will not poison fruit. 
, Send for prices and samples. 


WRIGHT & COLTON 
WIRE CLOTH CoO., 


| Worcaster, Mass. 

oo net profit on less than 3 acres of gra 
planted only three years, et July isth, 
#240 per acre net profit on Blackberries, o i, 18 months 
planted. Hundreds of acres being planted this winter to 
grapes, blackberries and all small fruits on the Sand Hills 
of North Carolina, the coming fruit center of the United 
States. Land cheap, pure air and water, only 18 hours from 
New York. For full particulars send 5 one cent stamps 
for three copies of OUR SOUTHERN HOME, a 40 page 

monthly magazine. Address, 

M. H. PRIDE, Box 70, Hamlet, North Carolina. 
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OUR AGRICULTURAL REVIEW. 


The Wheat Situation. 


The stampede of the wheat market has been 
complete. Farmers have been led to believe in a 
very large crop, a heavy falling off in.exports, and 
an enormous surplus from last year.~AlLreports, 
official and unofficial, have stimulated the farmer 
to believe that later on prigas would break and 
that the early market was the one to.sell on. 
Hence in the ten weeks ended October 8th, receipts 
at the principal Western points were of wheat 77 
million bushels, compared to 68 millions in the like 
period of last year’s early rush, and 25 millions in 
the same time of 1890. Flour receipts during these 
ten weeks were 3,438,000 barrels, or nearly a million 
barrels more than in the same period last season 
or the year before... Exports have fallen off, as we 
shipped abroad in’ the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30th only 40 million bushels of wheat and 
flour as wheat, against 63 millions in the same 
quarter, last year; 23 millions in 1890, 27 millions in 
1889 and 30 millions in.1888. Exports from India are 
falling off, and Russian wheat is being held for an 
zulvance because Europe won’t take it now owing 
to the fear of cholera. Hence our exports are 
likely to be.more active, and for the first two 
weeks of October were 7,650,000 bushels, or within 
500,000 bushels of last year’s great export move- 
ment in the same two weeks. 

The Controlling Factor in Prices is, therefore, 
the new crop. The October report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has been inter- 
preted by the trade as indicating a yield of 520 
million bushels, an increase of 20 millions over the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S estimate, which had 
been generally accepted. But the AMERICAN AG” 
RICULTURIST still contends that 500,000,000 bushels 
is .a very liberal estimate of the United States 
wheat crop of 1892. The Indian crop being largely 
marketed, and the surplus for export from Aus- 
tralasia and South America not being large, 
peculiar interest attaches to the official estimate 
made by the English Board of Agriculture of the 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN WHEAT CROP. 
(Stated in Round Millions of Bushels.} 











Country. | 1892.| 1893.| 1890.) 1889. 
aS SR eee 276 | 2wv 328 308 
Russia & Poland......... 210 176 234 188 
Austro-Hungary........- | 132 37 200 136 
Danube & Turkey ....... 128 88 128 88 
Italy ........-.-.2----2 0 112 121 130 104 
Germany ......-....--..-- 120 | 123 108 82 
Spain & Portugal....-.... 68 | 77] 8 84 
British Isles,........-..-. <i nk ak 76 
Belgium & Holland...... 17 | 19 27 24 
pe. on ee.. 5.5 2 e ae tee ea 7 18 
All Europe. .............. 1,152 | 1,059 | 1,321 | 1,098 
Uniled States...........- 500 | 612 | 400 491 

ES nn .c aie bee ea eee ' 1,652 | 1,671 | 1,721 1,589 


There is every reason therefore to expect that 
the present export demand, which thus far has 
been more active than in any recent year except 
1891, will continue. The world’s reserve supply 
was by no means made up by last year’s crops. 
The certainty of higher prices would seem to be 
assured, with No. 2 wheat for December delivery 
selling at Chicago for only 74 cents per bushel and 
May 81 cents. Mid-October prices last year at 
Chicago were 97 cents for immediate delivery, De- 
cember delivery 99 cents, May $1.06. 





Persistent Overestimates of the Wheat Crop 
of the United States appear to have been made. 
The Federal census must be accepted as the most 
accurate statement of acreage and yield. It cov- 
ered the crop of 1889. We have carefully applied 
the returns as to acreage and yield made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 1890 
to the census basis, and, carrying along the same 
ealeulation for the past two crops, arrive at this 
comparison for the four years: 


| Millions of Acres.| Differ- | Discrep- 








Crop. Year. | “Census. | Dep. | ence. | ancy % 
ee eet Bae 40 | SAS: 
eee | 32 Be | 45-14) RB 
aN | 35 4 | 65 14.3 
eee Died in lec fateh. Ze Nidal” 

Average... 34 38 | 4 12.5 








~., |Millions of Bushel:| Differ- { Diserep- 
Crop Year.) census. | Dep. ence. | ancy % 











1OP: fev 468 | 490 22 whet 
1008 icesiess. 356 | 399 43 12.1 
Wi otto 538... |. 612 Te: | ads 
i cd | 466 520 eS 
Average... 457 505.3 50.7 11.5 





It appears that in 1889 the Department over-esti- 


| inated the area in wheat 12} per cent. and the yield 
| 5 per cent., the discrepancy increasing sinee. »The 
average erop for the four years 1889-92 makes 457 mil- 
lion bushels on Department returns applied to the 
census basis, and 505 millions as carried along by 
the Department itself. The average crop for 
1880-9, is estimated by the Department at 450 mil- 
lion bushels. The conclusion is irresistible that 
the 1891 crop was grossly overstated. The Depart- 
ment report for March, 1892, points out an appar- 
ent discrepancy of 28 million bushels. 

Home Consumption.—Allowing an average of 
1.4 bushels of seed. per acre, the requirements for 
seed and export for the past three crops averaged 
nearly 196 million bushels, leaving an average of 
| only 255 million bushels for domestie consump- 
tion, on the census basis. The Department’s re- 
turns make the annual consumption about 300 
million bushels of wheat during these three years. 
| This is 30 million bushels more than the Depart- 
ment’s statement of average consumption 1881-90, 
and partly accounts for the discrepancy mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. 





The Conclusion is Evident that the area of 
wheat has been greatly exaggerated, the yield per 
acre underestimated, and the total crop reported 
at 5to15 per cent. more than was actually har- 
vested. ' 





The Wheat Crop of 1892 is probably less than 
500 million bushels. The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist has taken immense pains to apply Department 
returns to the census basis, by States inydetail, 
verifying the final results by conference with 
State agencies for crop statistics when such exist, 
and by its own system of reports. The governors 
and boards of agriculture of many States have 
cheerfully co-operated in this work. The Kansas 
official report places wheat area at 4,130,000 acres 
and 74,538,000 bushels; we are unable to verify this 
| large estimate, especially as the census showed 
only 1,583,000 acres, and reach the conelusion be- 
low. Space permits only the following condensed 
statement of the : 
AGRICULTURIST’S RETURNS OF 1892 WHEAT CROP. 

















Wheat. Acres. Yid per Ae| Tot’l Crop. 
States. | Number. | Bushels. Bushels. 
Pennsylvania... 1,310,000 | 14.0 | 18,375,000 
TOS Se aeiae 2,243,212 | *° 13:9 | 31,180,647 
Michigan........ 1,402,000 | 14.9 | 20,889,809 
Indiana .......... | 2,354,731 | 14.3 | 33,672,653 
URIMO US 6 wis sce ss 2,002,000 | 14.7 | 29,429,400 
Minnesota....... 4,181,000 | 12.5 | 52,262,500 
AOR S.ck 5 hn03 23 538,218 | 15.0 | 8,073,270 
Nebraska........ 1,229,665 | 13.5 16,600,478 
Missouri: .:......< 2,114,371 | 12.5 24,315,278 
eee 3,838,856 18.0 68,099,408 
California ....... 2.716.918 | 13.0 | 35,319,934 
Dakotas... -| 5,178,780 | 12.8 + -| - 66,288,384 
Total. .... 29,109,751 14.1 404,506,752 
Other States..... 7,494,000 12 89,928,000 
Aggregate...... 36,603,751 13.2 44.434, 152 


one 
Higher Prices for Cotton. 


The fleecy staple is worth half a cent a pound, or 
$10 a bale, more than in the spring. , But eight to 
eight and one-fouxth cents per pound for middling 
upland in the New York market is below the in- 
trinsie value of cotton. Two years ago the price 
at this time was over 10 cents in the face of a large 
crop. Itis true the world’s visible supply then was 
1,919,000 bales, and that it is now 2,908,000 bales, but 
the new crop, now being harvested, is fully 2,000,000 
bales less than the last crop. The only drawback 
to an improved condition is the continued dullness 
of the cotton trade of Great Britain, where the ex- 
ports of cotton goods have fallen below those of 
last year, and spinners on the Continent do not 
seem inclined to lay up large stoeks of the raw 
material. September exports for the United 
States were 185,206 bales against 227.796 bales in 
September of last year. 





The Exact Acreage Under Cotton may now be 
arrived at with tolerable accuracy. The eleventh 
Federal census, taken in June, 1890, was specially 
exhaustive regarding cotton. The uncertainty 
about. the. breadth devoted to cotton and the 
depression in prices lead enumerators to take 
special care to get complete and accurate data 
aboutcotton. The census office has issued seyeral 
bulletins and advance statements, from which the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST lias compiled the next 
table. The first column. shows the number of 
acres in cotton in 1879, as reported by the tenth 
census. Next is the evcadh 


1 census report for | 


| 1889. Applying to the latter, the percentage j)- 
| crease or decrease in acreage for 1890, as reported 
by the United States Departnient of Agriculture, 
the acres for that year were obtained., Carrying 
| along the same method, the AMERICAN AGRICUL. 
TURIST arrives at the following exhibit whieh jc 
as near as ever will be known of the absolute 


TRUTH ABOUT THE ACREAGE IN COTTON. 


** This table gives the results in thousands of acres. The 
last’'three figures—hundreds, tens, and units—are omitted 
but are included in the totals. , 























| Cotton. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
States. | 1879 | 1889 1891 1892 
eT Ey a ae | 2,178 | 3,933 | 4,336 |_3.6R5 
Georgia. ............ | 2,617 1- 3,846 3,242 2,722 
Mississippi..........| .2,106-| 2,882 | 2,793 | 2.374 
Alabama... ...0..... 2,330 | 2,762 | 2,695 | 2,263 
South Carolina. .... 1,364 | 1,988 1,965 1,651 
Arkan8agii;.3,... <5 | 1,043) 1,701 1,616 1,325. 
Louisiana ........... | 865 | 1,271 1,159 927 
North Carolina.....| 893 | 1,147 1,100 836 
Tennessee .......... | 723 745 708 588. 
FiOwiGa ria cisccost . 2d | 246: |» 287 | © 232 188 
PIIEED 55 :0.0:60.0 + 040 32 55 656 b52 
Virginia .....0..3.4. | 45 | 389 37 97 
Kentucky............ 3 | 3 3 v2 
Oklahoma.?:.......: a35 1 v2 v2 
Kansas........ 060... aed 1 | b1 v1 
Totals, . dea | 14,480 | 20,100 | 19,945 | 16,643 
a. Indian Territory, but evidently greatly over- 
estimated by the special census agent. b. Estimate. 





by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
| a ec 

The Yield per Acre of cotton this season cannot 
be accurately judged from the reports October Ist. 
Only very favorabe weather in October and up to- 
November 15th can materially improve the pros- 
pects. The condition of the crop on October Ist 
compared to September Ist, also compared to Octo- 
ber 1, 1891, appears below. The yield per acre this: 
seasun, as estimated by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST from these returns and other reports is: 
given with the average yield for the preceding six 
crops as compiled from Department reports. 

















Cotton. Contlition of Cotton |\Lbs. per Acre 
States. Sept.1' Oet.1 Oct.’91| 1892 | Av. 
TOKAB. 3-Sid> 8... 81. |u2F |. 7 | 205 180 
Georgia... 2-0 73 *|.2tpe | 157 146 
| Mississippi. -.... | 72. | @ | 7 | 190 | 176 
| Alabama... .«%:. oe § 69 76 | 137 | 147 
South Carolina..! 77 | 73 72 | 170 | 152 
Arkansas... 79.) % 76 =| 205 |. 212 
Louisiana....... eS ae 79 190 203 
| NortirCarolina ¥|:~76 ©} 69 70 180 150 
| Tennessee,......./. 79 | 1 70 180 | 156 
| Florida .......... 66° | 63 7 ; 115 | 106 
Virginia. ........ | 7% | 72 | 160 | 136 
Average.,..... 76.8.) 73.3 | 76.7 | 172 | 166.4 


The Cotton Crop of 1892 will not make much 
over 6,500,000 bales unless the harvest season is 
perfect. The tabie below compares the census of 
1879 and 1889, which are accurate, because they re- 
ported about the quality of cotton actually moved, 
We applied to the census weight the Department’s 
estimates of area and yield for 1890-1, and our own 
estimate of yield to this season’s acreage. The 1891 
erop makes only 7,715,768 bales of 480 pounds net, 
or nearly 1,200,000 bales less than quantity shipped 
from pluitations, showing how widely erroneous 
were the Department’s returns. Our estimate of 
the 1892 crop on the above basis foots up 5,923,488 
bales.of 480 pounds net weight. The Department’s 
eotton returns have proved so erroneous that 
this temporary conclusion from present: data, is 
useful only «s indicating a crop of nearer 6} than 
74 million bales of 480 pounds net. 

THE COTTON CROP IN BALES. 

This table gives the total yield in thousands of bales. 
The last three figures for each column—hundreds, tens, 
units—areomitted, but are properly ineluded in the totals. 
The bales for 1879 and 1889 are gross; for 1891-2 are 500: 


| pounds net, and, if they weigh only 480 pounds this will 
add four per cent. to the number. 


| Bales. | Bales. | Bales. | Bales. 





States. 

















1879 | 1889 | 1891 | 1892 
| TORRE: hk dvedkiddes. | 805 1,470 1,691 1, 474 
NNOTRTOR, 6.0: 0550 nn ce 814 1,192 1,005 855 
Mississippi. ........ | 963 | 17154 | 13182 | 902 
Alabpsen, 23:04. .8 62 | 700 915 950 622 
South Carolina..... 523 747 629 561 
Arkansas ..........-| _ 608 691 679 343 
Louisiana. ....°..... | 509 660 566 350 
North Carolina..... | 390 336 392 301 
Tennessee .......... 331 189 241 212 
FIOTIGS «<-> es -s.-s | 55 | . 58 52 43 
Missowrina.......... | 20 14 21 19 
Virginta...%.-..-5.:; | #20 | 5 11 09 

| Kentucky..-........ 1 | 4° 1 1 
Oklahoma .......... + eae 1 3 
TRB 5 occa. ts ene —_— a b a 
Totals...........-.| 5,755 | 7,434 | 7,419 | 5,696 








| 
De eee | 
| ~ Gom’l movement.| 5,761, 7,314 | 9,080) 
* Special investigation. tIndian Territory. @ 212 
bales, 1296 bales. 
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Olive S. Cart 
Of Reynoldsville, Pa. 


A Mother’s Gratitude 


Too great for tongue to tell, is due Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla. ‘‘My daughter Olive,’3 years ago, had dreadful 
pains, beginning in one knee and extending to almost 
every joint in her body, caused by Constitutional 
Scrofula. The pains grew less and the swellings sub- 
sided after using one bottle of j 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Then improvement was rapid, until it effected a perfect 
cure.” MRs. J. A. CARL, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
N. B.—Be sure to get Hood’s. 





best after-dinner Pills, 


HOOD’S PILLS are the 
assist digestion, cure headache. 


New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, 


Lectures will heen Octeber 1. 1892. For circulars ad- 
dress SECRt It ARY, 332E. 27th St , New York City. 
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To Suit Byer Description of House, Rarn or | 


ublic Building Covering 
National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
174 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 


ForF ALL SEEDING 
NEW 













Pryiry of THE 
GRAIK and O® CUTAWAY 





Send for special descriptive 
Circular to 





i, al 


La fA 


ed FS Oe 


a) 


CUTAWAY HARROW CU.. HIGGANUM, CONN. 
New York Office, 18 Cliff St., New York City. 





a @ 
Is a Meat and Bone Ration for Poultry. Send for Cata- 
logue. Cc. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 


eng 









ith a cross-cutsaw. 57,000 in 
fist grit secu the agency” FOLDING BAWING 
Baw, order res ’e 
WACHINE CO., 241 to 249 So. Jeterson St., Chicago, 11 


ure. 








SPECIAL 


ROOFING FOR FARM 
REBDY« 


























Guaranteed the best made. Especially suitable fo 
Farmers’ use, being fire, water and wind proof, is 
light, durable, cheap, and easily applied by any 
one. Cheaper than slate, tin, iron or shingles. 
Catalogue. samples and special prices on application. 
‘THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 

109 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
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a WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


,are a marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, 



















aw 
= S) 0 Impair. 
4 aaured Diges- 
Ni? Grugih\ tion, Con- 


Diserder- 
ed Liver, 
ete. ; found 
also to be especially efficacious and remedia) 
by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 

Of all druggists Price 2% cents a box. 

New York Depot, 365 Canal 8t. 
AO 121; 
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DON’T BUY 


e7 SCALES 


until you have seen the Illustrated Catalogue and 


Price List of OSGOOD & CO... 
FREE on appiccRINGHAMTON, IV.Y. 


FARM Ee a DO YOUR OWN BLACKSMITHING 


Send for circular. HOLT MFG.CO.Cleveland,0), 
From 3 H. P. 


ENGINES "2:32 
Steel Boilers 


Specially adapted and largely 
used for driving Feed and 
Grinding Millis, Wood Saws, 
Corn Shellers, Saw Mills, etc., 
etc., affording best power for ¥ 
least money. Send for fine 
illustrated Pamphlet and 
state your wants to 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or 0 Liberty St.,N.Y.City 








Upright & Horizontal, 
Stationary, Portable, 
& Semi-Portable. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


With Rubber Feet and Hands. 


It is not unusual 
@to see an engineer 
with hand on the 
throttle, or a con- 
ductor, brakeman, 
i fireman, farmer, car 
penter, mason,miner, 
— in fact men of every 
vocation, wearing 
# one or two artificial 
1 with rubber feet, 
of Marks’ Patents, 

erforming as much 
abor as men in poss- 
ession of all their 


= 


natural members, 
earning the 
wages; in fact, expe- 
riencing little or no 
inconvenience. 


same 





Over 14,000 artificial 
limbs of Marks’ Pat- 83 
ents in daily use. f 
Purchased by the 



















United States and 
many foreign govern- 
ments. One-half of 
the limbs furnished 
by us are made from 
measurements and 
profiles without our 


seeing the wearers. ij 
Fit guaranteed. A 
treatise of 430 pages, 
with 260 illustrations 
and a formula for 
measuring sent free. FE 
Address, 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, New York. 












$50 Down Buys 
a Farm-—in Crop! 


If you want an 8o-acre farm in a good neighborhood; 
near railroads; good buildings and fences and now in 
crop, send to-day for my lists. 80, 160, 320-acres at 
prices from $2.50 to $20.00 per acre! 

As my terms are ten years time and only 


One=Tenth in Cash 


any live farmer can make his crops “‘pay him out.” 
This is better than raw land at any price. Pays an 
income from the beginning. 

OTIS A. TURNER, 
Room 7, New England Bidg, Kansas City, Mo. 
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AND 


GEM 


When furnished with Gra) 
Bearings, the GEM 

ENGINE requires no oiling, no 
climbing of towers, no hinged or 
frail-jointed towers and practi- 
cally no attention, yet is guar- 


anteed more durable than other 
millsthat are oiled. Truly aGEM \ 
and worth its weight in Gold. 
The GEM STEEL TOWER 

is made triangular in shape 

the corners and girts being of 
angle steel; the braces are 

steel rods, each of which can 

be firmly drawn up,independ- 

ent of the other. It combines 
beauty, strength, durability 
and simplicity to the great-_ 
est degree, andis much more 
easily erected than a tower 
made of wood. 


G3LVY8I19D JHL SYNLIVINNVW OSTV JM 
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No other company offers equal 
inducements when prices, terms, 
quality and assortmentof goods are 
considered. Send for catalogue. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & 
PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: DEPOTS: 
Neb.; Kansas City, Mo,|Boston, Mass.; Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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OUR SUGAR R_INDUSERY, 


Just How to Establish | the Beet Sugar 
Business. 

The greatest success in the business of produc- 
ing sugar from beets in the United States will be 
governed by the extent to whieh farmers and ¢cap- 
italists co-operate in conducting it. So far as the 
manufacturing part of the industry 18c6hcerned, 
it is an absolute and assured success Wherever 
there is an abundant supply of properly grown 
beets of good quality. The one vital point in the 
whole industry is to get the beets. To insure a 
supply of beets, therefore, the farmer must be di- 
rectly interested in the factory. Such co-opera- 
tion has been the subject of several contributed 
and editorial articles in this magazine during the 
past year, and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
plan for the greatest success of our beet sugar in- 
dustry embodies these points: 

First. A central organization to promote the 
establishment and economize the operation of 
beet sugar factories, thus assuring the success of 
every factory by giving each one the benefit of all 
experience and progress in the industry at home 
and abroad. 

Second. The farmers who grow the beets should 
own an interest in the factory and thus be direct- 
ly bound up in its financial success, and to that 
extent equal participators in the profits of capital. 
The farmer should hold this stock in some definite 
reasonable ratio to the area of beets he grows, 
just as in the New England co-operative cream- 
eries the dairymen hold a share (usually $10) of 
the capital for each cow whose cream they put 
into the factory. 

Third. Afair price must be paid for bests de- 
livered at the factory. This price must be fixed 
annually at a conference between the growers’ 
representatives and the factory. The price should 
be gauged by the quality of the beets, so that the 
farmer who grows beets averaging 14 per cent. of 
sugar will get a correspondingly higher price than 
the man whose beets average only 12 per cent of 
sugar, ete. : 

Fourth. Farmers must contract to plant a given 
aereage of beets so that the factory may have an 
adequate supply, run to the best advantage and 
be able to make the largest profit. As security 
for his contract, the farmer should put up as col- 
lateral the stock he holds in the factory. It is vi- 
tal for the protection of each farmer that his con- 
tract to grow beets be thoroughly secured (subject 
of course to the exigencies of the season), for if 
500 farmers should verbally agree to grow beets 
and only half of them do so, the factory would run 
at a disadvantage, and the returns to the farmers, 
who lived up to their agreement, would be cur- 
tailed; whereas.if they all put in their beets as 
agreed, the profits or price paid per ton would be 
increased. The farmer should give security for 
his contract, just as the factory’s real estate and 
outfit is the seeurity the company gives for its 
contract to pay the agreed price. Such contracts 
would thus. be secured in a.businesslike manner 
on both sides. 

Fifth. As the factory agrees to pay a fair price 
for beets, a fair income should be allowed for the 
capital invested, say 10 per cent. annually, after 
the payment of operating expenses, fixed and float- 
ing charges, and a reserve against bad years. This 
reserve fund would enable the factory to pay rea- 
sonable prices in an unfavorable season, which 
would be better than dividing all the profits for a 
time, to be followed by a year of low prices if 
crops were poor or other conditions bad. 

Sixth. After paying such fair price for beets 
and fair return to capital above expenses and 
reserve, the net surplus remaining should be equally 
divided between beets and capital. Thus those who 
hold stock in the company will get a good interest 
on the investment, irrespective of whether they 
grow beets, while the beet growers will receive as 
dividend on their beets half of the surplus profits. 

Seventh. To further promote the industry until 
farmers. have’ thoroughly mastered the art of 
producing beets of the best quality with the least 
labor and expense, a State bounty, or local prizes, 
might well be offered. Such extra inducements 
should go wholly to the beet grower. A State 
bounty for five years of one dollar per ton to the 
grower for all beets brought to a sugar factory 
would certainly insure asupply. Ohio offers one 
and a half cents per pound to the beet grower and 
one-half cent to the capital engaged for beét 
sugar produced in that State. 

Eighth. The town or city in which the. factory 
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is located should give the necessary site, provide 
proper water and railroad facilities, contribute 
liberally to the large expenses incurred-in estab- 
lishing a new.industry of this nature, and sub- 
seribe a liberal proportion of the capital ‘stock. 
Thus the enterprise would become one of local in- 
terest and pride among the people of fhe city, as 
well as among the farmers who: grow the beets. 
All this would further insure success, aiid add to 
the favor with whieh the investment would be re- 
garded by Eastern capitalists and ‘by the whole 
public. 

It will be seen that this plan guarantees such 


| profits togrowers as to insure a bountiful supply of 


beets to any well located factory.- With such a 
supply, the federal bounty should enable the fac- 
tory to pay four dollars per ton for beets of prime 
quality, 10 per cent. on the capital, and after meet- 
ing its reserves have a surplus in good years suffi- 
cient to pay a handsome extra dividend of perhaps 
five per cent. on capital, and 50 cents per ton on 
beets. With an average yield per acre in Nebraska 


| of 15 tons, at a GOst of about two dollars per ton, it 


will be seen that the farmer’s actual net profit by 
this plan would be from $15 to $3) per acre—many 
times the real profit from the cora crop. 
—_~— 
The First Year of the Bounty. 


The tariff act of October 1, 1890, abolished the 
duty on sugar of 12-5 up to 2} cents on all grades 
of raw sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 
and in lieu of the former duty offered a bounty of 
two cents per pound on all sugar of domestic pro- 
duction, if such sugar teste. 90 degrees, or more, by 
the polariscope, and one aid one-half cents if be- 
tween 80 and 90 degrees. The first year’s operation 
of this law ended June 30, 1892, and covered.the 
cane, sorghum and beet. crops of 1891 and the 
maple sugar product of 1891-2. 

There were 4,980 producers who applied for the 
bounty, of whom 727 manufactured sugar from 


| sugar cane, seven from beets, six from sorghum, 


and 4,240 from maple sap. The cane sugar pro- 
ducers were in the States of Louisiana, Texas, 
Florida and Mississippi. There were two beet 
sugar manufactories in Nébraska,.one in Utah, 
and one in California. There were three sorghum 


| factories in Kansas, and applicants for the maple 


sugar bounty were all in New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts. The amount actu- 
ally paid o1t in bounties, up to June 30th, was 
$7,342.077, of Which $7,077,316 went to the producers 
of canesugar, $249,098 for beet sugar, and $22,197 for 
sorghum sugar. 

Only $2,455 was paid as bounty for maple sugar. 
A large part of the maple sugar proc lucers wi 
were licensed made no claims for bounty, and 
most of-the claims. which have been presente:l 
were not filed in time to be paid. b2fore.the close 
of the last fiscal year. The total quantity of maple 
sugar, upon which the bounty is claimed, is-over 
5,599,009 pounds, and the bounty to be paid thereon 
will be $69,000. 

The following table shows the proportion of 
bounty paid in each State, the producers and the 
material from which the sugar was made;:.- 














| | Tonsof | Bounty — 
States. ProVers-? 2,09) “Ths: paid. 
Louisiana, cane =| Th. G19 172,065 $6,882,590 
Texas, cane«:..... | uw 4 4,498 176,302 
Florida, cane...... | 11 456 a 
Mississippi, cane . Fey 5 

California, beet... 3 4,088 163, tT 
Nebraska, beet.... 2 1,367 54,690 
Utah, beet......... 1 548 21, "898 
Kansas, sorghum. 3 555 22°197 
. Massachusetts .... 5 Maple 122 
New York...,...:-. } 51 +04 1,151 
Pennsylvania..... 8 “6 142 
Perr : 3) “6 1,051 

_ Tots us... sl ie 197 $7,342,079 








Total heaspuustaibdonns of raw sugar free of duty this 
year, from January 1Ist.up-to.-August 3lst, were 
2,630,930,636 pounds, as compared with 2,087,660,745 
pounds in the corresponding period last year. The 
importations of dutiable sugar, above number six- 
teen Dutcly standard, during the same period, 
were 7,318,845 pounds,.as compared .with 7,817,936 
last year. Exports of refined sugar this year up 
to August 31st, were. 9,297.607 pounds, as compared 


| With 70,564,547 pounds during the corresponding 


period of last year. 
pounds there are 53,0)0.099 accounted for by the 


| non-shipment of refifed sigar to the United King- 


dom last-year. This is due to the absence of com- 
petition among American refiners, who, «When 
prices were cut, found it more profitable’ 46 ship 


‘ abroad, obtaining the regular drawback of duty, 


| rather than to sell in this-country at a loss. 


Out of the decrease of 61,000,000 





There 
was also a decrease of nearly 7,000,000 pounds in 
our shipments of sugar to Australasia and other 
countries in Oeeanicva and Asia, besides a small 
falling off in our shipments to Africa. The follow- 
| ing table is of interest, as showing what countrics 
| receive a portion of their refined sugar supplics 
from the United States: 























Lbs. Ex. to Eightmos. end.;Aung. 31, 92 Aug. 31, 
United Kingdom.. 1,802 | 52,951,802 
Co tape it FE EE EE oe 35,887 53,995 
Other European............. 309, 212,948 
British North America..... 1,964,615 2,899,948 
LE Sek Sel RR Re i 2 474,537 376,454 
Central Am. and Honduras) 743,446 666,637 
PmMOvCO MICG..:.,<s..... seb saes 9,290 11,185 
Santo Domingo.............. 126,325 132,261 
Oth. W. Indies & Bermuda.| 2,964,831 3,150,619 
Columatla os « ie. 5: 5 inh ee 1,294,421 1,258,895 
Other South America,...... 340,173 138,850 
AUSETA) MBIS oo-<iiay os ous da hss 4,607 2,726,408 
Oceanica and Asia.......... 559,311 4,712,792 
CE Sel. Seeds eee: 278,029 922,100 
Other Countries. .....,...... 190,445 349,644 
Arid rte ~~ 9,297,707 | 70,564,547 
| The total distribution of sugar in this country, 
| from January Ist this year to September 30th, has 
been 1,102,461 long tons, as compared with 1,197,703 
tons last year. This decrease is partly due to the 





cessation in our shipments to the United King- 
dom, and still more so owing to the small fruit 
crop this year, causing a lesser demand for sugar 
for canning purposes, 

A report from Havana anticipates a sugar crop 
| for Cuba 20 per cent. less than last year. Owing 
to unfavorable weather, which has interfered 
with the growth of the seed cane, it has prevented 
the exhausted plants from being replaced by new 
ones. It is, however, somewhat early to make 
predictions concerning this crop. 

Louisiana reports a good average sugar cane 
crop, whieh, with the increased acreage, promises 
a yield 20 per cent. larger than last year. The 
beet sugar product of 1892 will probably be twice 
| as large as last year, but no material increase in 
| the sorghum sugar output is anticipated. 
| <i 

Apply Here, to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
| if you want a beet sugar factory, or if you want to 
| 
| 





know anything about the crop or the industry, or 

if you have money to help on the enterprise. Let 

this magazine be a means for bringing together all 

interested, so that definite co-operation may. fol- 

low, and factories be actually established, not 
| simply talked-about. 





American Sugar Beets are richer in sucrose or 
actual saccharine matter than the average béets 
of Germany, France or Russia. In some sections 
of Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado beets have 
been grown containing.from 16 to as high as 20 per 
| cent. of sugar. The average sugar content at the 

Oxnard factories in’ Nebraska is higher than in 

most German factories. 





It Would be a Grand Thing to have a United 
States Beet Sugar Company, officered by men of 
| high standing, and great. experience, to: make a 
| business of establishing beet sugar factories. Its 
| stock might become a popular investment distri- 
| buted widely in small lots, so that the whole peo- 
| ple would reap the benefits of the industry. No 
| “trust” will. be able‘to fasten its claws upon the 
| beet sugay industry if it is handled in some such 
| way as-this. . 
| 





The Thing to do this Fall, if you want a beet 
| sugar factory in your locality, is to plow the land 
for the crop before it freezes up. Fall plowing 
has proved a matter of vital consequence, in Ne- 
braska’s experience. If you don’t get a factory. 
you can grow an experimental acre or so of beets 
| and feed them to stock, or put» the land-into some 
- other hop. The factory need not be built until 

summer; fall plowing can only be done now. 





Mr. M. A. Lunn, who-has had wide experience 
among the beet growers of Nebraska and other 
Western States, has just returned to the West af- 
ter an extended visit among Eastern capitalists 
and the sugar trade. The reports he was able to 
make as to the interest already aroused in the 

| beet sugar indnstry at the West, has done mueh 
to stfmulate Eastern capitalists to invest in this 
industry. Mr. Lunn is undoubtedly the best 
posted man in all phases of the question in the 
West. He and his friends say that the chief diffi- 
culty heretofore has been that all propositions for 
| the erection of factories have been extremely one- 
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Their reputation for style, strength and dur- 
ability béing world-wide, are known the 
world over and are justly recognized as the 
BEST and CHEAPEST Vehicles and Har- 
ness on the market. They are sold direct to 3 
the consumer at prices beyond competition. 
Wo middleman nor agent gets in between 
them and the consumer to increase the price dy 


of their goods. 


Do you wish to purchase a Buggy or AMES, 
this year P Ifso, and you want value received 
for your money and something BETTER 
THAN GOLD, there is but one make to 
buy, and thatis the celebrated “MURRAY.” 


Write for our Ia , all 
will phe it to you FR 





When the golden grain has been shocked and 
a hard but eigen an season’s work, your thoughts are most likely turned 


purchase o fs new Buggy and Harness, s and Ceres 
‘The answer comes to you quickly—TH 


MURRAY $55.95 BUGGY s# $5.95 HARNESS s3"=- 


===Better than GoidassS 


Many Firms Make Big Claims 


t We Prove our Words by Deeds 


AND WILL WAGER 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS with any 
Carriage or Harness firm inthe U. 8., same 
to be given to any charitable institution by 
the loser, that we can show more honest and 
better testimonials for the ‘‘MURRAY” 


Buggies and Harness for the time our goods 
have been on the market, than any one 
factory in the world, 


ustrated Catalogue, conteiniog full fence iptton and nese of our ‘‘ MURRAY” VEHICLES and HARNESS. We 
Mention this paper when you write. Address all letters t 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MANUF’G CO. 
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sided. 
munity to put up the factory, give the land and all 
needed accessories, and then allow the operators to 
have allthey could make.” As Prof. C .L. Ingersoll, 
dean of the Nebraska agricultural college, says: 
“Our people are willing to help to the extent they 
are able financially, and take some stock and grow 
the beets.” Prof. Ingersoll touches the right point 
when he says: ‘If every farmer who grows the 
beets could be induced to take a small amount of 
stock, if no more than $50 or $100, it would at once 
make him a party interested in the success of the 
enterprise. There is little to fear if proper men 
are selected to erect and operate the factories.” 





The Machinery Required for beet sugar fac- 
tories is now made in the United States. We 'be- 
lieve the factory at Lodi, Utah, is wholly equipped 
with American machinery. It is claimed that 
some of the latest methods employed in French 
and German factories are covered by patents 
on machinery that can only be secured from 
the foreign owners. Be that as it may, the day 
has gone by for importing beet sugar making ma- 
chinery on an extensive scale. At least two large 
machinery manufacturers are now making a spec- 
ialty of this business, and manufacturers of sugar 
refining machinery can adapt themselves to meet 
this new demand. The admission of beet sugar 
machinery free of duty expired in July last, and is 
a privilege that should not be renewed. 





The Campaign of 1892 is now on at the six beet 
sugar factories in the United States. The oldest of 
all, at Alvarado, Cal., began September 13th and 
shipped sugar three days later. It had received 
6,656 tons of beets and worked 4,600 tons up to Oc- 
tober 9th. The beets average from 12 to 13 per cent. 
of sugar, and the factory is getting 9 to 10 per cent. 
of dry granulated, there being a loss of about three 
percent.inmaking whitesugjr. The Alvarado fac- 
tory will complete its campaign about December 
15th. Spreckles’ factory at Watsonville, Cal., and 
the Oxnard factories at Chino, Cal., and Grand Is- 
land and Norfolk, Neb., are infullswing. The fac- 
tory at Lodi, Utah, expects a good season, The Ox- 
hards are more enthusiastic than ever, after their 
three years’ experience. This season’s beets at the 
Nebraska experiment station at Lincoln, average 
15 per cent. of sugar in the juice, purity 82, and av- 
erage in weight 11 ounces. - 





From Border to Border.—Of no train can it be 
said that its flight is so carefully watched as is 
that of the great New York Central’s Empire State 
Express in its passage from border to border of 
ihe grandest state in the Union.. This train has 
been an object of interest to the world and va- 
rious have been the comments. At 8.30 o’elock in 
the morning this train pulls out from New York 
and its flight to Niagara Falls is lightning-like. 
It reaches the Falls Street station at 5.55 P, M. and 
the lower station five minutes later, passing in full 
view of the great cataract and the wonderful 
whirlpool rapids.— Niagara Falls Gazette, Niagara 
falls, May 21, 1892. 





“The builders virtually wanted the com- 
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GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed aud much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 









Aermotor, 
Does the ff work ot 4 horses at half the cost of 
one, and is always harnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is ine to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for puttin barn. 


power in 
12th & conwan Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Beale St., San Franciso™ 





EVERY MAN 


KEEPING 


COWS FOR PROFIT 


Ought to provide himself with 
one of our 


CURTIS-BABCOCK 
MILK TESTERS 


- « « We 8ELL . 


Separators. Churns, Butter Workers, 


And everything needed in the Dairy, Creamery or 
Cheese Factory. Catalogues free. 


Cornish, Curtis & Greene Mfg. Co., 


FT. ATKINSON, WISCONSIN. 
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GRINDING MILL 
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best and return all 


i A. W. STRAUB & c0, 


S manera: 8t., Chicago, 
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On Three Day: Trial. 
ETS 20 1% 
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H. L. BENNETT, 
a Westerville, OQ, 
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- MAPEERS @F BUSINESS. 


Some More Crop Notes. _. 

Our Review of all crops by States involves too 
much labor to be completed for this issue, but we 
hope to close the year 1892 withian elaborate ex- 
hibit of the quantity and quality of America’s 
agricultural products in the eémber num- 
ber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








Other Staple Crops have been harygsted in sat- 
isfactory condition. The October condition of 
corn is returned at 80 against 92 last year, and 
there is every reason to believe that the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST estimate of 1,700 million bushels 
will be confirmed when the corn is husked. Oats 
will also.come up to our estimate, averaging 24.3 
bushels per acre against 29.3 last year. Rye will 
make an average of about 13 bushels per acre, 
against 144 bushels last year. Barley is a fair 
crop, 23.7 bushels per acre, an average of two 
bushels less than last year, while the condition of 
buckwheat is 86 against 92 in October last season. 
The low condition of potatoes is confirmed, stand- 
ing at 68 for the United States against 91 last sea- 
son, while ‘special reports to the New England 
Homestead indicate a still lower yield, exeept that 
in Canada potatoes are yielding better than in the 
States, and the Provinces have a large surplus for 
export. Sweet potatoes, however, will be a fair 
average crop. Tobacco’ has been harvested in 
prime condition, the market is firm and for cigar 
leaf prices are very high. Fair crops of sorghum 
and sugar cane are insured. The yield of apples, 
according to The Homestead’s special reports, is 
much lighter than usual, the export demand is 
good and the prospect for prices of prime winter 
fruit very engaging. 





The Statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture, J. R. Dodge, has: ‘published a lengthy 
defence of the goverhment’s system of crop re- 
porting, in the form of a letter addressed to Hon. 
W. B. Allison, chairman of the Senate committee 
on appropriations. Mr. Dodge denies the prema- 
ture publieation of reports or that they are ever 
sent in advance to anybody. He also claims that 
they are uniformly conservative, more frequently 
underestimating than overestimating crop prod- 
uets, and that speculators, and not the Depart- 
ment, are the cause of reduction in prices. Mr. 
Dodge further draws attention to the fact that he 
was not the statistician of the Department, or 
even connected with it, at the time specified in 
some of the charges made in Congress, and con- 
cludes by stating that the debate has presented a 
series of blunders that were not those of the De- 
partment and which a careful study of the reports 
should have prevented the accusers from making. 





New York College of Veterinary Surgeons.— 
This time-honored institution has commenced it, 
session of 1892-1893 under favorable circumstances. 
The class is encouragingly large, and among the 
students are many practitioners who have come 
to complete their studies and to obtain their diplo- 
mas. Professor Gill has just returned from a visit 
to the most noted Veterinary Schools of Europe, 
and has brought with him many interesting path- 
ological specimens. 





Grafting Chestnuts.—S. Orton, Morris Co., N. J.: 
The common native chestnut tree is an excellent 
stock upon whieh to graft the hardy European and 
Japanese varieties. Young trees from the woods, 
or nurseries, with stems from one inch to three 
inches in diameter may be transplanted to the or- 
chard or elsewhere, and after they have grown one 
season, grafted with whatever varieties are de- 
sired. By using such strong stocks, inserting two 
or more cions on the head of each, handsome bear- 
ing trees may be obtained in two or three years. 
The branches on these large stocks should be cut 
back quite severely, at the time of transplanting, 
in order to insure a good healthy growth during 
the following summer. We have grafted such 
trees within a few weeks after transplanting them 
in spring, but do not think anything is to be gained 
by such haste, because tlie cions inserted after 
the stocks have become well established grow 
more rapidly, and make up for the loss of time; 
besides the cions are more likely to unite with 
vigorous wood fhan that which has been enfeebled 
by recent transplanting. Fall ‘is the best season 
for transplanting the large stocks whether from 
the nurseries or forests. ; 
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Agricultural, Commercial and Personal. 


The Price of Provisions has been ruling high, 
|, and receipts of hogs have been much lighter than 
is customary,at this time of year. There is a good 
demand botl: at home and abroad, and stocks de- 
clined 21,273,000 pounds during September. 





A Salary—With expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, especi- 
ally where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on Page 682 headed, ‘‘ 4, Chance. to 
Make Money.” 








Grind Your Own Feed.—Ground feed will put 
on more fat than whole grain, and every farmer 
will find a great saving in money by purchasing a 

Tinding mill. We call your attention to the Star 
Mill manufactured by the Star Manufacturing 
Co., New Lexington, O., and advise all to write to 
them before purchasing. 


Crops in Allegany Co., N. ¥.—Mr. A. W. Liteh- 
ard, Pres., Allegany County Farmers’ Club, re- 
ports the hay crop is excellent, oats light, corn 
fair, apples about 30 per cent. of a crop, potatoes 
not over 50 per cent. of the average crop. The sea- 
son has been good for dairying, and farmers gen- 
erally are feeling fairly well satisfied. ©. 











Save Your Strength.—Where ladies do their 
| own washing, washing machines are almost indis- 
| pensable. The “Busy Bee” Washer offered by 
| the Lake Erie Mfg. Co., 200 East 13th St., Erie, Pa. 
at the nominal price of $2. is easily ran and, will 
be found to be a great saver of time and strength. 
Descriptive circulars will be sent free of eost to all 
applicants mentioning the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 





Don’t. Tobacco it Your Life Away is the 
startling, truthful title of a little book just re- 
eeived, telling all about Notobac,-the wonderful, 
harmless, economical, guaranteed cure for the to- 
bacco habit in every form. Tobacco users who want 
to quit and can’t, by mentioning AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, can get the book mailed free. Address 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 754, Indiana 
Mineral Springs, Ind. 





Bicycle Sulkies.—The wheels. used on the sulky 
drawn by Nancy Hanks in her world’s record 
breaking trot, were bicyele wheels having ball 
bearings and “ hosepipe” inflated tires. The ball 
bearings reduced to a minimum the friction of the 
wheels and the rubber tires gave better traction. 
The wheels used by this record breaker were pro- 
vided with pneumatic tires and ball bearings 
made by the Pope Manufacturing Co., ef Boston. 








The Home of Prize Winners.—Lakeside Stock 
Farm near Syracuse, New York, has again cap- 
tured many of the prizes at the State Fair. Out 
of the thirty-seven Holstein prizes, twenty-four 
were won. This shows the superiority of the Clo- 
thilde and Netherland families. Smiths and Pow- 
| ell, the proprietors, are successful, scientific 
| breeders and their Holsteins are justly . 
| They also took many prizes for French Coach 
horses, Pereherons, Clydesdales, Roadsters, etc.,— 
making ‘thirty-six prizes for horses. Sueh merit 
| speaks for-itself. 





How a Good Thing Grows.—How really good 
things are appreciated by the publicis seen in the 
enormous growth of the business of the Crystal 
| Creamery Co.,of Lansing, Mich. Their Creamers 
are in such demand that the capacity of their 
works has been enlarged several times over, and 
now we are informed that the Company has made 
other large additions which will increase its pres- 
ent capacity at least three fold. The new plant 
| will be + tig with all the latest machinery 

which will make it one of the most complete es- 
tablishments for the manufacture of dairy sup- 
plies in the country. 





About Wind Mills.—The United States Wind 
Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Ills., are now at 
work on a Railroad Exhibit for the World’s Fair 
Grounds at Chicago that is expected to be ahead 
of anything yet undertaken. The exhibit will be 
located close to Pennsylvania Railroad Exhibit, 
and from their tanks and stand pipes will be taken 
the water for every locomotive that comes on the 
World’s Fair Grounds. They expect to meet all 
their.old friends there and many. new ones as well 
| so as to be able to demonstrate by actual work the 
peerless qualities of their manufactures. 


Something About Feed Mills.—N. E. Bowsher 
of South Bend, Ind., makes the “Combination ”’ 
Feed Mills which have many points of novelty and 
merit to commend them. The conical shape of the 
grinders secures a large grinding surface close to 

the center of the shaft, thus making a light run- 
| ning mill; and the grinders will not strike togeth- 
| er when the mill runs empty. A divided hopper 
makes it practicable to grind ear, corn and small 
grain at the same time, mixing the two in any 
proportion desired. A bagging elevator is sup- 
| plied when desired. The mills are built in several 
| sizes and have been in sueceessful use for five 
| years. Send for free descriptive circular. 





7 
Green Bones for Poultry.—Many poultry keep- 
ers are not aware of the large amount of good 
meat left on bones, which may be obtained at any 
meat market at a nominal eost. Such bones, when 
properly ground, are of great value for feeding 
poultry, but the old process of breaking bones or 


| erushing them with the ax or mallet, is too ernde 
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and troublesome. to obtain general usage. The 
introduction of Mann’s Bone Cutter will effect ay 
immenseimprovement in this direction, as by its 
use a great deal of the most valuable food cais be 
utilized. These machines are strong and subsian- 


‘tial, yet easily worked. Any poultry keeper wil] 


find it to his advantage to send to the manufac. 
turer, F, W. Mann, Milford, Mass., for a copy of his 
illustrated and descriptive eatalogue, which wil} 
be sent free.to all readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


Percheron ‘and French Coach Horses.—*«1,- 
ator Ty W. Palmer of Michigan has sold the entire 
“Log Cabin” stud of Percheron horses to H. (, 
Farnum of the Island Home Stock Farm at Grosse 
Isle, near Detroit. In ‘the lot, is the celebrated 
Fenelon 2682 [38], and a number of finely bred mares 
formerly owned by Mr. C. 8. Dole of Illinois. Thus 
the fame of the “ Island Home” stud of Percheron 
and French Coach horses in still further increased. 
Senator Palmer’s duties as President of the world’s 
Columbian Exposition are so engrossing his atten- 
tion that he is not now able to give his breeding 
establishment its requisite attention. Hence he 
decided, though somewhat reluctantly, to part 
with the stock. 





A Live Man’s Shoes.—The many men who wear 
the famous Douglas $3 shoe will be pleased to 
jJearn ofthe steady increase.of the business. Wm. 
L. Douglas began manufacturing shoes on July &, 
1876, in one room, and to-day he occupies a four 
story factory, 300 feet-long, and does a business of 
one and a half million dollars yearly. Every day 
he turns out 3,000 pairs of shoes. Such is the re- 
sult. of gaining and holding the public confidence , 
by furnishing a good quality of goods at reasona- 
bie prices.. The newspapers help him also for he 
spends $150,000 yearly in advertising. While any 
man may standin the Douglas $3 shoe, there are 
many men who would be glad to stand in Wim. L. 
Dougias’s million dollar shoes. 


A Famous Corn Sheller.—The Gerry Iron and 
Steel Roofing Co., Cleveland, O., report a steadily 
inereasing demand for their ‘Cyclone’ corn 
shellers advertised elsewhere. This sheller is now 
used in every corn-growing country in the world. 
They have made three large consignments this 
season to South Africa and also have a well estab- 
lished trade in South America and Mexico. The 
Cyclone is designed more especially to supply the 
demand among farmers, stock and poultry dealers 
for asmaller and ‘cheaper machine. It is strong, 
well built, and neatly finished and weighs about 
15 lbs. It will do the work of many a larger and 
more expensive machine. All parts are made in 
duplicate and kept in stock so they ean be fur- 
nished at any time. There are no small parts or 
springs to break or get out of order. 





An Indispensable Kitchen Utensil.—For chop- 
ping sausage meat, mince meat, Hamburg steak 
for dyspepties, hog’s-head cheese, suet, hash, 
tripe, clams, peppers, scrap meat for poultry, 
corn for fritters, stale bread for bread crumbs, 
horse radish, cocoanut, lobsters, vanilla beans, 
and cabbage, the Enterprise Meat Chopper is not 
excelled, and the economical housewife will find 
it almost indispensable in preparing chicken salad 
and chieken croquettes, making beef tea for in- 
valids, mashing potatoes, pulverizing crackers, 
ete. The Enterprise Meat Chopper will be found 
invaluable in the kitehen in many processes of 
cooking; in fact no kitchen is complete without 
one. The price is only $3 and we advise our read- 
ers to send to the Enterprise Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia for one of their interesting catalogues. They 
are furnished free to the readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


The W. C. Leffel Engine.—An improved engine 
and boiler is made by The W. C. Leffel Co. of 
Springfield, Ohio. The engine is of the self-con- 
tained, side-crank type. The eylinder is bolted to 
the head of main frame, and the guides are cast 
with, and made a part of, the bed-plate. Heavy 
adjustable brass shoes on cross-head are arranged 
to take up wear. The connecting-rod is forged and 
is provided with heavy, adjustable brass boxes, 
finishéd with wrought iron. Great attention is giv- 
en to all the working parts and the engine is thor- 
oughly well built.throughout. The boiler is of the 
“Seotch” type. self-contained with return flues, 
and is built of the best open-hearth, homogeneous 
steel of 60,000 pounds tensile strength. The fire- 
box is circular in form, receives the pressure aree 
an arch at every point, is entirely surrounded by 
water, and hence very economical of fuel. 





Keystone Corn Husker and Fodder Cutter. 
—Nearly forty per cent. of the corn crop is in the 
fodder. If nothing but the grain is taken from 
the field this amount is lost. If ‘cattle are turned 
into the standing stalk, 30 per cent is still Jost. 
Farmers are realizing this and cutting their corn 
fodder with the Keystone Corn Harvester, and 
then finishing the work with the Keystone Corn 
Husker and Fodder Cutter.. For this fifth year’s 
work many improvements are added. The corn 
stalks are fed to the machine, butts first, and 
pass between two feed rollers, which crush the 
stalks and pass them up to the shredder, where 
they are,cut up and dropped.to the fodder eleva- 
tor to We delivered to the mow of the barn, or 
shed, or to the stack. The feed rollers. snap off 
the ears of corn which fall to the husking rollers 
beneath, where they are husked cleaner than is 
usually done by hand, and are delivered to the ear 
corn elevator for the wagon orcrib. The shredded 
fodder can be baled and sold in the market the 
same as hay. Send postal for free catalogue to 
the Keystone Mfg, Co., Sterling, Il. 
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BEST POLISH IN tre wuKLD. 









00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

th Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
poem the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, oo Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or ‘glass ackage 
with every purchase. < 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


FALL AND: WINTER 


stocks of the newest. goods are now 














ready. Materials for Street and Recep- 


tion Gowns, Wedding Outfits, etc., will be. 


shown this season in novel designs of 


very great variety. We particularly 


invite correspondence relative to samples . 


and prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


= THREADING SEWING 
NEEDLES. Weak x stented oF 
blind can thread th: mm. Finest silver RK _ 








spring steel, One stylet threads on end 
Uther on side, Sample paper bv mail 
1U cts, , 2 oe 15c., 5for25c., 12for 60c. either 


kind or asso rs. Mone made i li 
them. Address rted pepe E Money caully yade in, nN N. 1 . 
PICTURE 


Fay PORTRAITS "in 
















Be Lowest Prices. Outit FREE. Good Salary 
o-day and secure general agency 


Gatie, Fike ROT, YOHNS. Me, 


\ Dialogues, Speakers, for School 
Clut and Parlo1 Catalogue free 
’ T. DENISON. Publisher, Chicago 











aid Ay A teacher. RAPID, 


T AUGHT ACCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY. Send stamp 
for Music Journal. Circulars free. Address 
G.S. Rice Music Co. 243 State St. Chicago 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


MUSIC (S89 BSE RSE sa mnsie watnigute 
CHORDS, 








D ‘lust 4 
for F Ex iBi ITIONS ete. 
4 Spraabla “puel ‘od aman with a small ageiat, F 3 
Lanterns for: Home Amuse 


236 page .Cata 
MCALLISTER, ™tz- Optician, 49 Nassau St.N. Aa 








HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT: WILL 





CONFER A FAVOR UPON. THE ADVERTISER A‘D es: 





THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 





: Established 1864. 








> “* 
STEEL FAMILY RANGE. 
Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


‘This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL» 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANCE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Paid vp Capital $500,000. 
Write for Cook Book—issued free. 


SHERMAN’S IMPROVED 


PERFECTION 


PERFECTION 


SIEVE a 


"° SIFTER Vit Mee 
LAST A LIFETIME. — 


Saves enough flour in a year to 
PAY FOR ITSELF. 


KEEPS FLOUR DRY 
and FREE from 
Dust, Vermin, Etc. 
NO SCATTERING. 
NO MUSTY FLOUR. “MADE OFTIN 


JAPANNED AND 
Longer used the better likod. GOLD LETTEKED. 


THE BEST and ONLY PERFECT Combination 
FLOUR BIN and SIFTER ever made. 
Made in Four Sizes, to hold a Sack or Full Barre! of Flour. 

Mrs. W. H. Townsend, Milton, N. Y., writes: The 
Perfection is well named. It is more than you re- 
present. I would not part with it any sooner 
with my sewing machine. 

TRY GONE: WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Your dealer sells them or ought ©. If he does not, 
please write to us for nae ae ices Bernere we 
pay fre’ freight. SHERMAN . Mnfrs 

West Lake Street. Chiesgo. ML 





pity 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


2 Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oi3 
- has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
at is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used In its preparation. It 
\ has more than three times the 
Wal strength of €ocoa mixed with 
| Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
i}, nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, noure 

. ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and. admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 
W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 







i Lee ll la al a al aT 


<} Wall Paper. f 


as Samples and book ‘How to Paper’ 
sent Free. ! White Blanks 33gc. 
O NewGolds - - 9c. 
% Embos’d Golds 15c. 

wy Paintersand Paper 
\ wy Yy | Hangers send bust- 
ness card for our Wy 

we % large Sample Books 

by express, 


“KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
410-418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. [l 
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STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotnen, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
628 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
















“CENT SENT BENT 


Manufacturer of 


= “CROWN” 
Ik PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


YOUR curiosity is exeited, a cent.is spent (for postal). your 
address is sent, a TE aol get catalogue, you learn how best 





verses win prizes (value ae HON.-a8F cent is only lent, you 
never fall i ix? ‘ou need ‘ver, a Pianoor Organ. 
GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 3), < Chicago, Il. (Estab. 1870). 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED {-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








AJOMANS HOME JOURNAL Bos; "x 


4 mos. for 6 pages. Our 
Sewing Outfit (38 astteles): FREE to yrly subs. 





Wouldn’t You 


rather have beautiful paper on your walls than ye 
It costs no more. You may choose by mail. 
send you 100 samples for 8c. Brices, 5 to 5c. a 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 














meres 





.Bread Contes 
which earns $10 to 


—~s—I 


ll ll all mel ml mel cel ell eel el cell cl cdl cl mel cll cee SS SS SS SS SS aS SS SS SS | 
If you send $1.00 NOW for the HOUSEKEEPER’S 
WEEKLY for 1898, you get the rest of 1892 FREE, 


xX — for*O. id —~ breton weekly one bh ya ae and By will 


LAND’S famous “House and Home “Talks” i in each number, inve 
iving Gold Watches for the best bread; the Hl. W. Pure 
a year for each member; the 10 per cent. Dividend Fand; and other 
privileges for subscribersonly. The only Household WEEKLY. Don’t miss getting it next year. 
Only ot 00 now a Repeahey mn ‘eee samples. 

‘ OUSEKEEPER’S WFERKLY. Philadelphia. Pa. 






HAR- 
the Prize 
ing Club, 


go back to monthliies. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
nt 
Our Annual Premium List. 
inate 
(Continued from Page 668.) 
and club raisers who prefer, some useful 
article to a cash commission, #6r' the little 
trouble of procuring. subseribers to this 
magazine, and all such will find,the pre- 
mium pages worthy their attention.’ = 

We are aiming to constantly improve the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and we know our 
subscribers will agree with us in saying that 
the past year shows a steady increase in 
value. Never in its history has so much 
money been expended on it for the benefit 
of its constituency. 

We trust our readers will show their ap- 
preciation of our efforts to make it valuable 
to them and assist all in their power to aid 
us in extending its circulation. 





Ignorance or Knowledge? 


The action taken by the elevator compan- 
ies throughout the United States in refusing 
to supply the press with any information as 


to the quantity of grain stored in their ware- | 
houses, raises the question whether an ac- 
curate knowledge as to stocks and supplies | 
of all the various farm products is desirable | 


or undesirable in the interests of both pro- | 


ducers and consumers. 


The elevator companies claim that the | 


knowledge of the quantity of wheat produced 
has tended to depress the market. Prices 
are regulated by supply and demand, and it 
is not the knowledge that a larger quantity 
of any one product is available than is re- 
quired for consumption, but it is the actual 
existence of the supply that influences the 
market. The facts may be concealed for 


the moment, but they will ultimately be- | 


come public property. The question is, will 
the concealment of facts finally work for 
good or evil? 

The marked progress.of agriculture in re- 
cent years has led to, and has been the direct 
cause of, the publication of agricultural sta- 
tistics. , They were demanded more in the 
interests of’ producers than in the interests 
of consumers.--Farmers desired accurate 
knowledge of the crops. of their own and 
other countries. 
cultural statistics was begun in order to give 
them that knowledge. It enabled them to 
form an idea of the desirability of holding 


or selling, whether it would pay them better | 
to ship their produce to market this week, | 
or hold it for three months longer with more | 


profitable results. 

It is claimed that the knowledge of crop 
supplies is used by speculators to their own 
advantage, as against the interests of farm- 
ers. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is of 
opinion that this is not the case. Specula- 
tors do not gamble in the real food itself, 
but they bet on the future possibilities of 
the market, and the greater the uncertainty 

(Continued on Page 677.) 








How to Become a Successful Steam Engineer 
And Earn $100 a Month. 


Sir,—Noticing a short time ago a query in your paper, 
“How to become a successfui engineer,” I would inform 
your correspondent that this is the exact_title of a 

am phlet paris by Frederick Keppy, Mechanical 

“ngineer, Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. The instructions given 
are very valuable-to a young man intending to engage in 
such a vocation. By inclosing 10 cents in stamps to the 
above address, Mr. -Keppy will send a copy postpaid to 


any address. M. O. Hart. 


The compilation of agri- | 





| NOVEMBER, 





Spring timie is Daisy time, 

ov" Nice things come together ; 
. Summer time is Rose. time,...... 
~*. Fair and golden weather; 
















Forest trees a-flaming ; 
Winter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 
a-reigning, 





have it al- 
ways be, 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 


Buy the Powder named belo 
And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 
For all ) 


seasons GOld Dust Washing Powder. ( 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 





— 








CAUTION.— Beware of dealers sube 

stituting shoes without W. L. Douglas 

name andthe price stamped on bottom 

Such substitutions are fraudulent and 

subject to prosecution by law for ob- 
taining money un- - 
der false pretences. 


I, L, DOUGLAS 
SHOE wx: 


es 
enuine sewed shoe that will not rip; fine Calf, 
etn smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
end durable than ney other shoe ever sold at the price. 
squals custom-made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 
ho only $3.00 Shoe made with two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such easily rip, having only one sole sewed 
to a narrow strip of Jeather on the edge, and when once 
wern through are worthless. : 
The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as they will neverrip or loosen from the upper. 
Purchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider tho superior qualities 
these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00, 
having only appearance to commen 
them. W. Le DOUGLAS M 
aud #5 «Fine Calf, 


RAS 383 
ers; Fi 
Boys? x9 ae 
1.75 Sci 


hool Shoes; Ladies’ 

3-00 Hand Sewed; $2.50, 
2.00 and Misses’ 

e72 Best Dongola, 

are of the same high 
standard of merit. 














Will give exclusive sale te shoe dealers and general merchants where I have 
" i ° for sale in your place send direct to Factory: 
statiog ts Weite gage aaa . ostage free. W. li. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 






















FOR CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, Mince 
Meat, Scrapple, Suet, 
Hamburg Steak for 
Dyspeptics, Peppers, . 
Hog’s - Head. Cheese, 
Chicken Salad, Hash, 
Chicken Croquettes 
Codfish, Scrap Mea 
for Poultry, Lobsters, 
Tripe, Clams, Corn for 
Fritters, Stale Bread 
for. Bread Crumbs, 
Cocoanut, Cabbage, 
Horse Radish, Vanilla 
Beans, &c. Also for 
making Beef Tea for 
Invalids, Pulverizing 
Crackers, Mashing 
Potatoes, &c. 


ENTERPRISE <n 


Meat Chopper 


a@TINNED.-@s 


The Best in the World, | 


For Sale by the 
, Hardware Trade. 


Send for Catalogue 







‘Third & Dauphin Sts., 











Philadelphia, Pa. 

















For Additional Houshold Articles, See Page 677. 
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EDIZORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ignorance or Knowledge? 


— 
(Contthued from Pagé 676.). 
the greater wouldbe the opportunities ‘tor 


gambling. Speculation cami be better ‘cheék- | 


ed by such a measure as the “anti-option bill 
than by the withholding of facts, which 
would only tend to increase it..by affording 


a greater element of chance through uncer- . 


tainty and ignorance, bringing the specula- 
tive ingredient, in food products, bad .as it 
now is, down to the level of betting on horse 
racing, or at the gambling table. , 
The greater prevalence of speculation in 
foods might, it is true, be témporarily ad- 
vantageous to some farmers, especially if 
they were fortunate enough to sell on the 
upward turn of a market. But, with the 
subsequent reaction and greater depression 
in values, that would be sure to follow, 
there would be many farmers who would 
suffer, more in proportion than those who 
would gain.. There would be a constant 
feverish uncertainty in the markets fer all 
food supplies, which would tend largely toa 
disestablishment of confidence in every 
branch of trade. Take'the case of any special 
reports upon all fruit and vegetable crops, 
upon hops and tobacco, and_ experience 
shows one hundredfold that the farmers 
desire and are eager for accurate statistical 
facts. Knowledge aidé them. If therébe a 
surplus in any crops they know that it is ad- 
visable to reduce their acreage of that crop 
and plant to some other in which the supply 
may be scarce; with a surfeit of fruit they 
can arrange for drying or evaporation ‘so 
that they may obtain some return, rather 


than ship to an overstocked market and | 
realize nothing. So it is with cereals. If | 
farmers know that there is a large excess in | 
the world’s supply they can reduce their | 


wheat area for the coming year and plant a 


more paying crop, thus helping to curtail | 
the surplusage so that wheat might be again | 


profitable in a later season. 








This is THE PRiEST, 










Wio MARRIED” 
THE MAIDEN 
ALL FORLORN 


HISIS THE RAZOR’ 
THE RAZOR 






Whicr SHAVED THE PRIEST 
el. SMOOTH 
ANd CLEAN. 


TOI RREY RAZORS 
AND STROPS 


are known, used, and praised everywhere. 


Every RAZOR and STROP sold under 
a guarantee to give:satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer for Torrey goods. 





Our Book. how to select, shaypen, and keep a Razor 
i order—Free. 


J.R. Torrey Razor Co., 


P.O. Box 775 Worcester, Mass. 





| 
{ 











| When writing to 





‘IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and. the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
.Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALECO., BOSTON, MASS. 








HAPPY PY HOMES! 


‘By using thee BEVER 

f OKER. test RIP GF 

est cooking utensil. No odor. 

Food can’tburn. Saves laboran 
=} fuel, Cooks on oil, gas or coa 

tee’ StOVE. hart wanted, either sex 

A mer mee 1730 in on 

















our = pipe) R 
aves 34 the fuel 
many prominent men. 
i” tubes directly over the current 
neatly 3,000 sq. inches of iron 
tensely hot, making one stove do 
work of two, Scientists say you no 
eer tons of coal or cords of wood to 
Fett e heat on one. 75 per cent of the 
is.lost up the chimney. It does not 
injure the draft, clog, nor cak gas. Look 
at the price; to introduce, first order 
from each neighborhood filled at whole- 
@ sale rates, and ies an Serr =< 
gets this chance, wh SABIAT 
at once. ROCHESTER "RA IATOR C0. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 










50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 


‘* 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
-8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in allretail stores for $2.50. 

‘We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
forewe guaranteethe fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. Common Sense 
Toe, widths C, D, 

E, sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 

size; we will fit you. 


We deliver 
¥F 


THE BEST 81.50 















and Opera 


To Dexter Shoe Co.: J received my $1.50 Shoes, and 
like them very much. i think them as ‘ood as me ae 
.00 for here. DE C0. Mao Podns Y Sereets iampa, I 
DEXTER SHO 
BEWARE OF. Puree Ties OF O 









bere aha 


ETTES, 


OR um Eugen” 


Y ee St.» Phila. Pa. 


KNIFE SHARPENER! 


The Bon Ton Knife Sharpener will sharpen any kind “of 
knife or scissors quicker than by grinding on a stone. 
— make big ones Selling to families, Sample 25c. 

UNION NOVELTY CO.; Box 42, New 
Oxford, Pa. 











UNIFORM QUALITY OF 
No matter what you feed—clean—pure— 
wholesome.. Entire absence of taintof animal, stable or 
feed, winter orsummer. Satisfy your customers with 


the best obtainable product by using 


HILL’S MILK AERATOR 


the best in the world ‘Agénts Wanted. 
"ADDR 
E. L: HILL, == "WEST UPTON, MASS. 





< Ivertisers be sure te men- 
: on 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


se SD.” 
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WASTE NOT , 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








TAKE AN > 
AGENCY S : 
FOR ee “ 
"= 
ER in soa 
sa se 
_ a26i3 
Best BH FEES 
Utensil <s526296 
in the universe. 4 





oe 


wor! 
‘tol thelatet = 








HowFortune 


who can saclly main § ale o£} per 

week, tk, selling the Ulebrated Pinlegs Clothes Lin 
us Fountain In k Eraser; nts recen! issued. & harper 
salesmen to awine we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. e 
by sal Clothes oe is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes Gthout ins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
ioe is entirely new, will abe ink instantly, and is king 
Saat tat’ far' $i, with clrcalare, price liste ama, terme. 
y 0 or > wi circulars rice-11 an rms. 
— our territory at once. THE PIN NLESS CLOTHES 

rmon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





beus High Speed Family Knitter 


uy aq Will knit a stocking heel and 

-4 — minu' a Sg = — 
everythi requi in 
househ ol from ahen haee or 
factory, wool or cotton 

The most cactical knitter on onthe 

market. child can operate it. 


Brchen Durable, ea m2 ~ 
pan perl wanted, bd 
J. E. GEARHART” Clearfie 










your strength and time by washing 
ona ES 7 ae 


RN 
W xSHER. ER. 


No family can afford to be without @ 
one. Itis simple, handsome, dur- 
able, saves much time and labor, 
and is guarauteed to satisfy you. 
Over 200,000 in use. 


Special Inducements to 
Energetic Agents. 
Address for prices, etc. 


HORTON MFG. CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Please mention AMERICANAGRICULTURIST when writing 












Yo yn & HEALY, 
54 to 166 State St., Chicago. 
will .. Free their newly enlarged . 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments, 400 Fine i-4 
ome deserihing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps, 
Contains Instructions for Amateus Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
Lav’s and e Selected List of Bend Music. 












te. t 
etc., cu 
thie cana “4 


arava Sees mea 


Jaen mention AMERICANAGRICULTURIST when writing 
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. OUR LIBRARY GORNER. 
i 
A Valuable New book ol Land ‘Drdining by 


Dr. Manly Miles.—A beek on farm draining is | 


evidently needed. at. the present time, to: bring 
within reach of practical farmersethe”stablished 
facts of science relating to the priticiples and ad- 
vantages of thorough drainage, and the best and 
most economical method of making farm drains. 

Under the present conditions of Auferican farm 
practice, one of the most prominent defects in the 
prevailing system of management appears to be a 
lack of attention to thorough drainage as a means 
of diminishing the cost of production, and insur- 
ing uniformly remunerative returnsin crop grow- 
ing, by inereasing the fertility of the soil, and 
avoiding the losses from, unfavorable seasons. 
The manifest neglect of this important branch of 
rural economy by the majority of farmers is un- 
doubtedly owing, to a great extent, at least, to the 
frequent failures observed in-draining, from the 
practice of imperfect methods, and vaguepor in- 
correct, notions in regard to the real advaiitages 
to be derived from draining. 

This is not surprising, as attention has been 
turned in other directions, and the most valuable 
contributions to the principles of drainage, of late 
years, have been confined, in the main, to periodi- 
cals and reports not generally accessible to farm- 
ers, and there is no book on this special subject in 
which may be found a description of the best 
method of making tile drains, or an adequate dis- 
eussion of the latest developments of science in 
their relations to the principles of drainage. Many 
of the maxims in draining, of but a few years ago, 
have become obsolete, and more consistent meth- 
ods have been adopted in the best modern practice, 
while the progress of science has extended our 
knowledge of correct principles, and made clear 
many details in regard to the most favorable con- 
ditions for growing crops, which are of great prac- 
tical importance. 

In this Handbook for Farmers, the aim has been 
to present the leading facts of practical signifi- 
cance, in connection with a popular discussion of 





the applications of science, and the results of ex- | 


periments relating to draining have been. sum- 

marized in tables in convenient form for refer- 

ence, which furnish ready answers to many of the 
economic questions that will be suggested to the 
intelligent farmer. ‘ 

An outline of the history of draining is given to 
illustrate the progress of discovery and invention 
in developing correct principles of practice, and 
the directions for laying tiles, which are the re- 
sults of an extended experience in draining under 
widely different conditions, are confidently recom- 
mended as a decided improvement on former 
methods. Published by the Orange Judd Co. 
Price postpaid $1.00. 

—_ - 

My HoRsE; My LOVE. By Dinah Sharpe, Author 
of “The Apple of Arabia’s Eye”’ and Other Sto- 
ries. Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd Com- 
pany, 1892. 155 pp., il., 12mo., cloth 75c., paper 


The careful reader will find throughout this in- | 


teresting narrative, an undertone of love for man 
and beast, which quietly appeals for more kind- 
ness toward the horse as man’s most faithful 
helper. The Arab Beauties rival the famous Black 
Beauty. The thrilling adventures of the Count in 
the desert homes of the Arabian steeds, where the 
tent of the nomad shelters the mare and colt by 


the side of the mother and child, are skillfully in- | 


terwoven with the history and methods of breed- 
ing the Arabian horse. The vivid description of 
the careful mating and rearing, as secured by the 


tribal rites, will undoubtedly inspire a greater | 


love for the American horse, with as excellent re- 
sults as those which have made Arab blood the 
foundation of. ali the-thoroughbred’and trotting 
stock of every nation, as related in the chapters on 
the horses of each continent. The explanation 
that the callosities, on the inner sides of the legs 
of a horse, serve as vinaigrettes for the acute 
equine sense of smell is very ingenious. The cru- 
elty of the check rein, the deformity of docking, 
the blindness resulting from blinkers are pictured 
with all the synipathy of a lover of the bright 
beauties, which move our burdens.and speed us 
through distances: The narrative gentains a care- 
ful history ofall the Ar blood and Arabian 


(Continued. on Page 679.} - 

















“SMOKING IOBACCO. 
















PUREST. MOST RELIABLE. 


~ Kold King Gle the merry old soul, 
Had lived in this great ageof ours, 
Hewould have called for BULL DURHAM 








To smoKe in his pipe, 


| And been merrier under its powers. 





- -The Millionaire in his palace, 
The Laborer in his cottage, 
The Swell on the street, 

The Sailor on his ship, 
Comfort-lovers everywhere, 


Prefer Bull Durham. 





_ Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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There is a constantly increasing demand among 
ers and stock-raisers for a strong, practical and cheap iron ay 
Fence post. Wire cannot be kept from loosening on wood- 

| en posts as soon as the wood softens, or the — rot away 

nd break the wire down. The Anchor 
practically indestructible, can be used with any style of wire and is more 
easily put up than are other posts. Write for circulars and information to the 
ANCHOR POST CO., 5th Ave. and 42nd Street, New York City. 
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SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


SIZES FOR ONE, TWO OR TH 


YANKEE SWIVEL PLOW. 


The. Leading Wood-Beam Reversible Plow. 


REE HORSES. 


NOW OFFERED, with Foot-Latch, High Standard, Straight Cutter, Automatic Jointer, 


or Rolling Caster Coulter. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL: TOOL CO., ox '20, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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tT UNION CARD CO., 


CARDS Fes sre eles sae ee at 
| GENUIUR CARDS, 1 Columbus, Ohio. 


For Hand and Power, 


NONPAREIL FARM “FEED MILLS 


L. J. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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(Continied from Page 678.) 

horses which have ever been in America. The 
author believes that the Arab is primitive and 
perfect, and reproduces himself, with all mentai 
and physical perfection, and that.all of our values 
in the horse, whether to trot, pace, or run, come 
trom the Arab, and that all good qualities are less 
or greater, according to the amount of good Arab 
blood. The reader will be surprised to learn how 
much America is indebted to the Arab sheiks for 
the beauty and usefulness of the famous horses of 
the United States. An autograph letter from Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant, describes the horses given him by 
the Sultan. The text is fully illustrated with both 
small and full page original engravings. Sold by 
Orange Judd Compiany, New York. Price, post- 
paid, cloth binding, 7 cents; ornamental paper 
cover, 50 cents. 





TOMATO CULTURE. — In, three’ parts. Part. First 
—Tomato Culture in the South.. Part Second— 
Tomato Culture, Especially for Canning Facto- 
ries. Part Third — Piant Growing for Market, 
and High Pressure Gardening in General. A 
Practical Book for those who work under either 
Glass or Cloth as a Protection from Frost. By 
J. W. Day, D. Cummins, and A.I. Root. Medina: 
A. I. Root, 1892. 135 pp., il., 16mo., paper. 

The first part of this industrial book is written 
by an exceedingly practical Southern planter, 
who works in the fields among his men, and 
shows them how by working himself.. J. W. Day 
has made a practical success of hotbeds and cold- 
frames covered with cotton cloth instead of glass, 
in which to start the plants for the hundreds of 
acres of tomatoes he raises yearly for the Chicago 
market. The second part is written by an equally 
practical Northern grower of tomatoes, D. Cum- 
mins, who successfully heats his plant beds with 
steam sent through drain tiles. The third part, 
telling how to ‘support a family on one-fourth 
aere of ground, is written by A. I. Root, who 
claims relationship with every boy who raises 
popcorn, or chickens, or honey, or strawberries, or 
tomatoes, and thinks that when our great nation 
of people can offer the boys encouragement in-the 
way of good prices, we shall be on the road to bet- 
ter things. He praises especially those boys who 
go into the fields and work for themselves under 
God’s clear sky, instead of hanging around the 
factories, begging for a chance to be “ bossed.” 
The raising of lettuce and onions, and the market- 
ing of garden crops is fully treated. Sold. by. 
Orange Judd Company. ° Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 





AMERICAN CARNATION CULTURE. Classification, 
History, Propagation, Varieties, Care and Cul- 
ture. By L. L. Lamborn. Third Edition. Colored 
Plates. Alliance: Author, 1892. 217 pp., il.,12mo., 
cloth. 

The grace.of form, the wide range of color, and 
the exhilarating fragrance of the carnation pink 
has brought it into such commercial importance 
that nearly five hundred million of its flowers are 
sold annually in America. This elegant mono- 
graph describes the flower and its treatment from 
every standpoint. Sold by Orange Judd Co Price, 
postpaid, $2. 





By A 


A DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. . A. 
1892. 


Crozier. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

202 pp., 8vo., cloth. . 

The development of the biology of plants during 
the last two decades has brought into use many 
new botanical terms and led to the disuse of some 
of those formerly used. The progress of agricul- 
tural science is shown by the extended treatment 
of agricultural and horticultural terms, the aim 
being to include all technical terms applied to 
plants both by botanists and other scientists. 
W. J. Beal revised the entire manuscript. V. M. 
Spalding eorrected the terms, relating to fungi, 
and F. C. Neweombe those applied in Karyokinesis. 
L. H. Bailey furnished many horticultural terms. 
B. Pickman Mann and F. P. Jordan revised the 
indicated pronunciation. Sold by Orange Judd Co. 
Price, postpaid, $3. 





ROARING IN HORSEs: Its Pathology and Treat- 
ment. By P. J. Cadiot, Professor at the Veter- 
inary School, Alfort. Translated fromthe Orig- 
inal by Thomas.J. Watt Dollar, M. C. &. .S. 


Illustrated by Righteen Figures. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1892, 78 pp., il., 16mo., cloth, 
The great interest manifested by the announce- 
ment of @ cure for roaring in horses has led to the 
transl&tion of this treatise. The auilror carried on 
his invéstigations in 4 thoroughly seientific man- 





ner, and the translator has:faithfully rendered his 
ideas into. English. The yolume represents the 
latest developments and procedure in operative 
methods for the alleviation of’ that troublesome 
ailment, roaring in horses. Sold by Orange Judd 
Co. ‘Price, postpaid, $1. : 





THE LEGENDS OF ALASKA. Alaskana or Alaska 
in. Descriptive and Legendary Poems. By Bush- 
rod W. James. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
1892. 368 pp., il., 12mo., cloth, gilt edges. 

The great increase of agricultural productions in 

Northwest Canada, and the consequent extension 

of travel has’ brought Alaska in to much promi- 


| nenee. The author’s faithful adherence to truth 


in recounting the customs of the people of Alaska 
gives vivid glimpses of their heathen rites. The 
descriptions of scenery are excellent. 





FLOWER BULBS AND How TO GROW THEM. B 
E. E. Rexford. Revised and Published by J. C. 
Vaughan. Chicago, 1892. 71 pp., 12 mo., pamphlet. 
This little handbook contains brief descriptions 

of the most popular bulbs, with directions for 

their planting and care. Sold by Orange Judd Co. 

Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





VICTORIAN YEAR BOOK. Eighteenth Year. By 
Henry Heylyn Hayter,.C. M. .G. Government 


(Continued on Page 680.) 





For Bronchitis 


“I never realized the good of a medi- 
cine so much as I have in the last few 
months, during which time I have suf- 
fered intensely from pneumonia, foHowed 
by bronchitis. After trying various rem- 
edies without benefit, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and the effect 
has been marvelous, a single dose re- 
lieving me of choking, and securing a 
good night’s rest.”—T. A. Higginbotham, 
Gen. Store, Long Mountain, Va. 


La Crippe 

“Last Spring I was taken down with la 
grippe. At times I was completely pros- 
trated, and so difficult was my breathing 
that my breath seemed as if confined in 
an iron cage. I procured.a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and no sooner 
had I began taking it than relief fol- 
lowed. I could not believe that the ef- 
fect would be so rapid.”—W. H. Williams, 
Cook City, S. Dak. 


Lung Trouble 


“For more than twenty-five years, I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, attend- 
ed with coughing so severe at times as to 
cause hemorrhage, the paroxysms fre- 
quently lasting three or four hours. I 
was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry Peo- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly cured. I can confidently 
recommend this medicine.”—Franz Hof- 
mann, Clay Centre, Kans. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepares by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price’$1; six bottles,$5. 


Promptto act, sureto cure 





SELF FITTING ELASTIC 


"Truss ON APPROVAL. 


ALi KINDS PADS. 
BOOK ON RUPTURE FREE. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Best Leg,Wood or Rubber Foot, $50, 


Crutches, Elastic Hosiery, &c. 
Catalogue Free. State Particulars. 


Geo. R. Fuller,U.8. Gort. Mfr., Rochester, N.Y. 
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@ CO., 132 Vine 8t., 


address, ROLA IMPORT: mnati,O. 
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CurRES PROMPTLY AND PERMANENTLY 


RHEUMATISM, 


Lumbago, Headache, Toothache, 


NEURALGIA. 


Sore Throat, Swellings, Frost-bites, 


SCIATICA, 
Sprains, Bruises, Burns, Scalds. 


THE CHARLES A. VOGELER CO., Baltimore, Md, 





$16.50 Texas Saddle, 89.25 

ALL GOODS FULLY WARRANTED and shipped any- 

where to anyone at WHOLESALE prices with privilege 

of examination. Send at once for illustrated catalogue 
FREE. Address CASH BUYER’S UNION, 

158 W. Van Buren St. B 40, Chicago, Ml. 











Betting on Election 


'WON’T DO FOR FARMERS. 

If your side is beaten and the country goes to ruin, don’t 
throw away any hard-earned dollars with it. Invest in 
COILED SPRING fence, which will do you good 
service long after the next President is forgotten. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CoO., 
Adrian, Michigan. 
PAGE WIRE FENCE CO. OF ONTARIO, L’t’d, 
Walkerville, Ont. 








TO KEEP or prevent 
x CIDER i 
ERMED- 

SWEET TATION, 


USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER. 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, it is thoroughly 
reliable (nd absolutely harmless to the human system. 

SEND 35c for a sample, forwarded free; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 bbls., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 

W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 
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Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Will do it, Thousands 


in 





r oper- 
Perfect and Self-R lating, 
Hate ape 


pri 
teed to hatch a }: percentage 
at less coat, any other, 

og. GEO, H. STAHL, Quiney, Til, 


An INVINCIBLE HATCHER 


will make your Poultry 
Pay 100 per cent more on 
the investment than any 
A other farm product. Send 
7) 4 centsin stamps for No. 22 
Catalogue and Treatise to 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
YOUR 


PAIN Troors 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will ran from it pure and clean. Itcoversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four waive 
bi ually useful for anyiron work. Send for 


ON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








300 
EGG SIZE 









*tmes longer. 
circulars. Jos, 
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NATIONAL CARD CO., Boz 25, SCO, OHIO. 





Is your blood poor? Take BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
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(Gensieadllteds ‘from Page 679.) 

Statist. of, Victoria, Australia. omnes and 

London: Triibner & Co. 1892. 518 pp. 

This interesting volume centains agricultural 
and other statistics of Australia. The soetal con- 
dition, Jaw, crime, crop reports,“defentes, and 
tariffs, are fully treated. There are.Jnteresting 
chapters on the Mildura Irrigation Settlement, and 
on the Chinese in the Australasian colonies, 





POLLENATION OF FLOWERS, Gross and Self-Fertil- 
ization of Plants, and The Effects of Cross-Fertil- 
ization in Plants. By Prof. 8. H: Pammel. 
Ames, Iowa. 1892. 57 pp., il. 8vo., paper. 

This very interesting treatise describes the vari- 
ous methods of pollination of flowers. by wind, 
water, insects and artificially. The text is very 
fully illustrated with accurate engravings. Sold 
by Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, 50cents. 





IoWA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. ‘Report 
1891. By John R. Shaffer, Seeretary; Des Moines ; 
State. 1892. 702 pp., 8 vo., cloth, 

Very complete agricultural statistics of Iowa, 
are presented in this well edited: volume. The re- 
sources and possibilities of every county are pre- 
sented in detail. A noteworthy.feature is the 
lengthy reports of the very: many, agricultural 
fairs which are a credit to Iowa. 





HERALD OF HEALTH, A monthly ymagazine. Ed- 
ited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D. New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co., 1892. $1 per yéar- 

‘Health is the first wealth,’ said Emerson, and 
many a busy man realizes the truth of the state- 
ment. A sound constitution is one of the neeessi- 
ties of a successful life. This magazine has many 
exeellent physiological and hygienic articles and 
useful hints for the cure of human ailments 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AMERICAN WOOL INTEREST. By Wm. Law- 
rence, President of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. New York: Wilbur F. Wakeman. 1892. 
64 pp., 12 mo., paper, 6e. 

WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. Rules, In- 
formation and Premium List, Department of Live 
Stock. Chicago: Rand, MeNally & Co. Compli- 
ments W. I. Buchanan, Chief, Department of Agri- 
eulture. - 80 pp., 12 mo., paper. 

THE TARIFF: Its Bearing upon the Industries 
and Polities of the United States. By Henry V. 
Poor. New York: H. W. Poor. 121 pp., 8vo., paper. 

THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Aims and Methods. 
Harlan H. Ballard, Secretary. Pittsfield, Mass. 

CHECK LIST OF THE PLANTS OF KANSAS, 1,789 
Flowering Piants, and 164 Ferns and Mosses. Com- 
piled and Published by B. B. Smyth, Topeka, 1892. 
34 pp., 8vo., paper, 25¢. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTE OF PENNSYLVANIA. Lec- 
turers, Speakers and Essayists. Thos. J. Edge, 
Secretary, Harrisburg, Penn. 

CONSULAR REPORTS. Trade and Agriculture in 
Foreign Countries (141-143). Washington, D. C. 1892. 
Treasury Department. 

UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR 
THE YEAR 1892. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

MILK RECORDS OF RED POLLED CATTLE. Gar- 
rett Taylor, Trowse House, Norwich, England. 

POPULAR PERILS, AND CABIN HOME PAPERS. 
Written and Published by Leonard Brown, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1892. 

BEET SUGAR MACHINERY. American Built, The 
Kilby Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

TREATMENT OF FUNGUS DISEASE OF PLANTS. 
L. H. Pammel, Ames, Iowa. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


CONNECTICUT—At New Haven. Fertilizer bul- 
letins, reports (B. 113). 

CoLORADO—At Fort Collins. Milk testers; AJ- 
falfa clover for dairies; Food and fat in milk (B 
20). Rocky mountain farming (R. ’91). 

GEORGIA—At Experiment. Crops (C. 2). 

IowA—At Ames. Hardy apples; Plant diseases ; 
Feeding colts (B. 18). 

KANSAS—At Manhattan. Wheat culture (B. 33). 
Prairie farming (R. ’91). ; 

KENTUCKY+At Lexington. “Wheat and oats. 
(B. 42). 

MAINE—At Orono. Horticulture (R. ’91). 

MASSACHUSETTS— At Amherst. Weather and 
fertilizers (B. 43). Weather (B. 44m). | 

MICHIGAN—At Agricultural College. Smut in 
oats and wheat; Jensen or hot water treatment 
(B. 87). ~ Ske st : E 

NERBRASKA— At Lincoln. Sugar beet insects 
(B. 24). : 

“NEW YOrRK—At Ithaca. Electric light for fore- 
(Continued to Pare 681.) 








Have it Ready. 


The liniment, Phénol Sodique, is so good 
for a wound, or worn skin, or skin disease, 
that it ought to be kept by a horse owner. 

Equally good for any. animal. 


If not at your druggist’s, send for circular. 
HANCF, BROTHERS & WHITE, Pharmaceutical Chemists, Philadelphia. 


ok out for counterfeits, There is but one genuine. Better cut the advertisement out and have it to refer te 











Flow To Make NMones 


—w ITH 


A FEW HENS 


Is the motto ont teachings of “_ Best a! Paper ye aes “ae pene Nes a yest six 
OX 2 oston, Mass. 
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WILL 
CONDITION POWDER 





Anne 


IF YOU CAN’T GET IT NEAR HOME, SEND TO US. 


Itis Fw ye A Pure. Highly Concentrated. Most Economical, because at small doses. wy ieeey | a Medicine. 
Nota Food. You can buy or raise food as cheap as we can. Prevents and Cures all diseases of P oultry. Worth 
more than gold when hens are Moulting. “One large can saved me $40, send six more to prevent roup this 
waren est —7se customer. For sale by druggi grocers, geueral store and feed-dealers. No other made like it. 

e will send post-paid by mail as follows:—A new elegantly illustrated copy of the “ FARMERS’ + said 
RAISING SuiDe price 25 cents. Contains a daily poultry account worth the price), and two small s of 
Powder for 60 cents; ror, one large 21-4 pound can for $1.20 ——, price) and Guide f free. Sam ape ig 
five for $1.00. Six large cans, express prepaid, $5.00. Sendstampsorcash. In quantity costs lest than oo hae 
centaday perhen. Testimonialssent free. Zz 8S. JOHNSON & CoO.. 22 Custom- House Street, Boston, Mass, 








(HAMPION deel 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 


Corrugated Pan over Winctette aenving boiling capacity. 





















Smal] interchangeable syru 
: ‘pans (connected by siphons) : 

cleansing and storing, and a Perfec 
Automatic Regulator. The Champion is as great an 
improvement over the Cook Pan as the latter was over the old iron. 
kettle, hung on a fence rail. ne mailed free on upplication, 








Kneeland’s Only Creamery 


Crystal Glass Milk Cans 
Greame “ 








Steel Plate Water Tanks 


CREAM WITH OR WITHOUT ICE. 
Practicable, Durable, Simple, Perfect, Profitable. Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive, no Leaking. Sediment removed by bottom skim- 
ming. No dipping or slopping of milk or cream. Glasscans 
give more and better cream and butter. A perfect ‘Baby @ill 

ator’’ for small dairies. Send for catalogues to ~ 4 


Cer pricesto Crystal Creamery Co., 
42 Concord Street, ites. Mich. 

















Rest, and Cheapest: Our Perfection 20d 
b> weedy soromacly ont rn spray ray 100% Trees Per Hear. 
We make eld K Sprayers and the Verrrorel, fine 


DR puseourn TS PERFECTION 


spray ap eeone in the world aie. a Horse Power S I 4, lo’ 
TELD Green and London Purple at wholesale ee Po on logue free. Write 
IELD FORCE PUMP CO.100 Bristol PORTN.Y. 
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(Continued: on Page 680.) 
ing plants (B. 42). Diseases of winter tomatoes 


(Mond. At. Wooster, . Whent growing cB. 42). 
Greenhouse crops; Food of the Robin (B 

OKLAHOMA—At Stillwater. Inseets end en 
cides (B, 3). 

PENNSYLYVANIA—At State College. Dairy appar- 
atus tests (B. 20), 

RHODE ISLAND—At Kingston. Fertilizers (B. 18). 

TENNESSEE — At Knoxville. Economy of milk 
production (B. 3, V). 

WASHINGTON—At Pullman. Experiments (R. ’9}). 

WEST VIRGINIA—At Morgantown. . Wheat fertil- 
izers (B. 25). 

CANADA—At Guelph. 
and grain (B. 78). 


Fattening lambs.on rape 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C.—Condition of crops. Monthly weather re- 
view....Insect life (1,.V)....Contributions from. the 
United States National Herbarium (5, I). Crop 
synopsis. Primary prices of farm products; For- 
n trade in agricultural products; Foreign agri- 
coltnbe (S. R. 98). 





CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga.: Illustrated and 
deseriptive catalogue of fruit trees, evergreens, 
roses, greenhouse and orfiamental plants, etc. 
This is the largest and.most complete catalogue 
issued by any nursery in the Southern States. 

N. P. BOWSHER, South Bend, Ind.: Catalogue of 
combination feed grinding mills for ‘millers’ stock- 
men, and farmers, giving descriptions and illus- 
trations of thesé valuable machines. 

BusH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo.: Price 
list of American grapevines. A very complete list 
of all the valuable varieties in cultivation. 

J. R. COLLINS & SON, Morristown, N.J.: Whole- 
sale price list of small fruit plants, fruit and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, ete. The iinootss coreless 
pear a specialty. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE” CO.; Sersey City, Ni J:: 
Price list of Dixon’s perfect, lubricating graphite, 
together with an interesting description of graph- 
ite as a lubricant. 

R. DouGLAsS & SONS, Waukegan, Ill.: Wholesale | 
price list of evergreen and deciduous trees. Seed- 
ling and tree seeds. 

HARTMAN MFG. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.: A series 
of neat and tastefully. finished booklets describing 
and illustrating the Hartman steel and wire 
picket fence, flexible wire mats, woven wire car- 
pet, ete. 

W. D. HINDS, Townsend, Mass. : 
culaf of the Crosby peach. 

KEYSTONE MFG. Co., Sterling, Ill.: Deseriptive 
catalogue of the Key stone corn husker and fodder 
cutter, dise harrows, grain drills, hay loaders, 
corn planters, ete. 

J.T. LOVETT Co., Little Silver, N. J.; Ilustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of fruit and ornamental 
trees, small fruit. plants, ornamental and flower- 
ing plants, ete.’ This is one of the most complete 

fall catalogues that has come to our notice. i 

L. J. MILLER, Cincinnati, O.: Illustrated and 
descriptive circular. and price list of the* Non- 
pareil, reversible motion, crushing and grinding 
mills, and cotton seed hullers for universal use. 

A. IL. Root, Medina, O.: Handling Farm Produce. 
Hints and suggestions for handling market and 
— bape by use of bushel boxes. 

TABER, Glen St. Mary, Fla.: Descriptive 
oak iliasteated’ catalogue and price list of peaches, 
plums, Japanese persimmons, oranges, and all 
other fruits suitable for sub-tropical planting. 
The descriptions of the varieties are remarkably 
accurate. 

JAS. VICK’S. SONS, Seedsnjen. Rochester, N. Y.: 
Floral Guide. Descriptive and Illustrated price 
list of bulbs for forcing and spring flowering, to- 
gether with cultural directions; also price 1 st of 
small fruits, grapevines, ete. 

WooLson & Co., Passaic, N. J.: Descriptive cir- 
cular of how to make a perfeet lawn by the plant- 
ing of dwarf Rhode Island bent grass. 

T. W. Woop & Sons, Seedsmen, Richmond, Va.: 
Descriptive catalogue of grass and*€lover seed; 
also grain and other seeds for fall sowing. Duteli 
bulbs, ete. 


Descriptive cir- 
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From a Forty Years’ Subscriber.—The AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST has been in my family for 
over forty years, and I cannot get along without 
reading each number. 

G. HOLLY SHABPE, Queens Co.,,.N,Y. 





From @ Reader for Thirty Years.—I have been 
a reader of the AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST. for 


thirty years, and the. paper has always been a \}- 


welcome visitor af my house. 
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RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
Perfect Comfort. Hols the 
worst rupture withease. Has 
anew Pad which can be ade 
larger or smaller by the pa 
tient. Sent by mail every- 
Illustrated catalogue 
and rules for self-measure- 
ment sent secure sealed. 
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ALFRED JENNINGS, De Kath 0%, Ala. 


A Single Article Worth the, Price. of ‘ike: 
Paper.— Many a single article in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is worth, the price ; of. the. péper 
for the year. > 











CHARLES RIEDEL, Sherman Co., Nev. z : 








qhe Farmers’ Choice iron and Steel Roofing. 

HE best made ard 

lowest in price. 

Easily applied and 
suitable for all build- 
ings. Qualities the 
very best, also Cor- 
rugated Iron, Crimped edge, etc. 


SYKES IRON & STEEL ROO ROOFING 0, eickcor tt 
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Guaranteed. 
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Target and Rod 
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Do you Grade, or Drain, or Irrigate. If so, you 
need this Level. 


Most Simple, Durable, Accurate, the Best. 


Recommended by hundreds who have used it, and some 
of whom you doubtless know. Their names and ad- 
dresses, with full descriptive price-list and illustrated cat- 
alogues sent free on application, to parties who mention 
this paper. Address 

GRADE LEVEL CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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\Satan a Prohibitionist. 


SATAN IS COMING 


To Govern the Entire World. 


For Sale—Our Country, etc.--Contents: Satan’s 
Message to Anarchists; Satan’s Proclamation to 
the entire world. Advance Skirmishers, Temple, 
Ten Commandments, Ensign and Inscriptions; 
what Satan says regarding his Ensign to all 
Nations; Satan’s birth, color of hair, weight and 
powers ; "Millennium and Second Coming of Christ, 
ete. Price 25 cents, — Address August Rohe, 
St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 





BARGAIMS FOR 60 DAYS! 
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A - 44 Entertainment. . se 


Here is a new idea tha ‘that will attract and in- 
terest both young and old, The puzzle consists 
of the insertion of suitable names in the places 
of the figures in the story “Our Uncle Ven- 
ner.” In all cases where the star appears, 
the puzzler should insert a name of hisown 


WHE PUZZLERS’ CORNER; | 


discovery, with the addition of some charac- 


teristic explanation, as is done for the other 
numbers in the puzzle story. This name 
must, of course, be a true one and. of-more 
than local fame, and must correspond. to the 
class to which it belongs. Thus, in place of 
the number 15 should be inserted the name 
of some one, not here given, who has accom- 
plished some object through great difficulty, 
with a few words of explanation about the 
man and his accomplishment}; in place of 18 
should be inserted the name of one who has 
had great spiritual influence over the lives of 
his fellowmen; and soon. In this way thany 
names will be sent in under. each. class (for 
probably few will think of the same names), 
and the published answers, consisting of all 
the names sent in under each class, will 
prove very interesting. 

The prize for the most perfect list received: 
by January ist, addressed to ‘ Puzzlers’ Cor- 
ner, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette 
Place, N. Y.,” will be a five-dollar bill;. sec- 
ond prize, one dozen silver plated tea spoons; 
third, a plush photograph album; fourth, a 


set of nutpicks and nut-crack; fifth, mathe- | 


matical or drawing instruments; sixth, two- 
bladed pocket knife. In preparing the an- 
swers to be sent in, simply make a column 
list of the numbers, and against them write 
the proper names, with the further addition, 
in case of the starred figures, of the charac- 
teristic explanation. 





Our Uncle Venner—A Puzzle Story. 
BY IDA M. BRADY. 
—— > 
Among the most delightful, best-cherished memo- 
ries of my childhood are those of my Uncle Venner. 
And yet, what a never-ending puzzle his character 
was to us children !—for, mingled with his infinite 
tenderness, patience and love towards us (and in 
fact all other children), he was, to the outside 
world, as quarrelsome, disagreeable, didactic, sar- 
eastic, obstinate and quick-tempered a man as it 
has been my lot to meet. I could easily fill a vol- 
ume with incidents of his oddities and senseless 


quarrels—ridiculous and amusing enough to those - 


not directly interested in them; I could easily fill 
another with incidents expressive of his beautiful 
eare for us, how he soothed our hurts, sympa- 
thized with our misfortunes, championed our 
cause and sacrificed himself for our pleasure and 
comfort. But mystory has to do with still another 
side of' his character, the relating of which will, I 
believe, be of help and encouragement to the boys 
and girls of this column. 

Our Uncle Venner (for there were six of us boys 
and girls, on a lonely New England farm) was an 
inexhaustible story-teller. He had come to settle 


down with us after a long life spent in many trav- | 


els around the world, and was well supplied with 
funds of such experience as children love to hear. 
But not alone did he depend on them. He was 
what might be called a biographical enthusiast. 
It was by carefully studying the early lives of 
those who had actually lived and struggled and 
accomplished something, he averred, that young 
people could best become fitted for a useful,-help- 
ful life. It was by their lives and examples that 
he encouraged and inspired us. His motto was 
these words from (1), the wonderful author of 
“Hero Worship:” “Human portraits, faithfully 
drawn, are of all pictures the welcomest on- human 
walls.” 

And so, were we depressed through failure or 

(Continued on Page 683.) 
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2 PERE RAR HOBN Af 
Our Uncle Venner—A Puzzle Story. 


a 
(Continued from Page 682.) 
discoutdgemenht; in’ what we hat ampbitionsl¥; set 
out to do, there were vividly brought before us the 
early povert#, struggles-or failures of men and 
women who in time surmounted all difficulties 
and did what they had meant tode. Among them 
was (2), that famous English Jew, who closed his 
first unsuccessful speech in the House of Commons 
with the historic words: “I shall sit down ‘how, 
but the time will come when. you will hear me”’ 
(and the time came when the whole world heard 
him); of (3), the (born) legless almost armless boy 
who grew to be a good painter and, one of the 
most noted speakers in the House of Commons; 
and of (4), the great explorer and lover of Humer, 
whose life ambition from the time he was a poor 
ignorant child was to discover the ancient city of 
(5), Which ambition at last in a wonderful manner 
became realized; then there was tlie great natur- 
alist, (6), who, on discovering the destruction of 
his box of manuscripts, representing several years’ 
labor, with renewed energy set to work to repair 


the loss by three more toilsome years; of (7), the .|. 


wool carder; (8), the canal-boat. driver; (9), the 
rail splitter, and (10), the poor tailor apprentice, 
who afterwards became Presidents; (11), the boy 
who constantly failed:in attempts tospeak before 
his schoolmates, yet became’ the. famous ‘states- 
man and jurist; (12) the woman, mathly through 
the efforts of thé bést part of whose long life, the 
insane of both America and England were sepa- 
rated from the criminal classes and..protected 
from abuse, and at last humanely cared@for in asy- 
jums built for their use; of the young Englishman, 
(13), who kept a penny barber-shop. in a cellar un- 
til he was 30, living in the most abject poverty, 
yet with his’ mind ever on one fixed idea—the 
spinning frame—which atdast proved succéssful 
and brought him, fame and wealth; (14), the Jaum- 
ble English clerk who became one of the most re- 
nowned of the world’s authors. Another such 
was *(15), who, ete. 

If we felt inclined to look upon other races as lit- 
tle less than heathen. because .they did not seem 
to believe as we were, taught to, do, he would tell 
us of the teaehings and lives’ of their: thought- 
leaders, as well as our own, by which we would 
learn that we were- not so: widely: different: in 
thonght as in language; of (16), the wonderful 
teacher of “Nirvana and the law,’ the hero of 
500,000,000 Asiatics; and of (17, born, a' little more 
than 500 B. C., the spiritual ruler o£.400,000,000 Chi- 
nese. Ajfother belongtpg this class is *(18), who, 
ete. 


He would instill in us the love of humanity by | 


telling us of (19), the first Sister of Mercy, who 
gave up-allvyher great wealth to found:metreats for 
poor children, whom shé would often take up in 
their filth and-ragsvin«her*arms fromthe street 
and.take home, andwho-founded the first convent, 
her original intention being to make a home for 
teaching the poor and caring for the sick and old; 
of (20)).the man whese patient @are and lo edu- 
cated deal, dunib awd, bling girl; (21), t 
tal angel of the Crimean War; (22); the brave En- 
glish lighthouse. keeper's daughter, who “Baved 
the lives of nine of her fellowinen from a'sinking 
steamer; (23)p-the man Aho déliberately gave up 
his life to live and die among the lepers, to help 
and encourage.them;. of @4), whogin the dreadful 
choTera panic of 1$32,in: ‘Phfladefpliia, would carry 
in his arms to his own little junk shop, from the 
street or their miserable homes, many of the poor 
who fell sick with{the-plagtie (tila was he, by the 
way, who founded a noted college where the- 
ology is forbidden to be taught); of. (25), the 
black man’s. famous friend, the once head of an 
anti-slavery paper whose motto was “Our country 
is the world—our countrymen are all mankind ;” 
(26), the beneyolent American who became the 
benefaetor of the London poor, for whem ‘he 
bought many of the worst sections of the city, and 


built tliereon model hoes for them, to lease at . 


a low rental... Another such is *(27), Wh6, ete. 

Uncle Venner would develop in‘us the love: of 
country by telling us, among others, of the herote 
action of the Connecticut millionaire, (28), who 
voluntarily offered his services as aprivate during 
the réBellion, wlio advanced the money topay his 
company, and who, when examined by the regi- 
ment surgeon and pronounced unfit for service on 
account of his lameness; exclaimed emplimtieally : 


hospi- , 





“You must pass/me, I am .gonig>""iilso of (29) 


character 
Vashiugton’s 
“pow trymen 
merica ; ” of 


Poy 


nthe ‘words 


the great South American liero, 
and life’'so ‘strikingly re ; 
that. he was called by his’ gra 

“the George, Washington Of 
the “embattled farmers” at (30 j 
of Emerson,. ‘fired the sho ’ round the 
world;” and*of-him, (31), am¢ eivery first to 
die at Bunker Hill, who said, “ T know that I may 
fall, but where is the man-wio does not: think it 









| @lorious..and. delightful .to..die-fer-his country.” 
| Another such is,*(@2),. whe, ete. « . 





He taught us Not-to-be diseotiraged becatise we 
had had no, early adyantages:! ‘There'was the coal 
pit child, (83), who did not learn his letters, even 
until he was eighteen years. old, yet he founded 
the railroad system and wonderfully improved 
Watts’ locomotive ;. then there was that wayward 
uapromising youth (34) whose life seemed a total 
failure until he was 27,,when he astonished ‘the 
world by his eloquence, which was employed to 
free our forefathers from British tyranny ; and (35), 
the boy who had hardly a year’s ,‘schooling” in 
all his life.whose-favorite work was the Life of 
Washington,“who~bécgnie” President and whose 
hame'ts rankéd with that of ‘Washington through- 
out our nation, Another such, he eget ete. 

Unele Venner taught 6 ne for bé.atrdidto ac- 
tively (not merely silently) champion the cause 
we believed just, and so aid it’ with even the little 
influence ‘we might possess. $0 did the great na- 
tion of (37), when our country was divided against 
itself, send ships to our shore: to show the worid 


. She wphelé Ootir ‘cause; SO did the noble French- 
. means W: 


Gay staneup Tor us, 
Tig to cast off 
the foreign 


pk}; + gt by ay | war’ did the no- 
ble Dr. (39) G@vheé helped*t6 nd Perkins’ insti- 


tute for theyhlind), and (4%),,the:great English poet, 
aid Greece in her war for independence;.so did the 
New England poet, (41), in his poems’against slav- 
ery; and so, above all, did (42), who gave up his 
life to show ythe world, hhis:ehampionsitip for the 
poor and oppréssed of all races for all time. An- 
other such was. EL ha OT At le Rating 

He taught us. also of, the,s redness and inspira- 
tion of noble® tinge fish ‘frgendship, as illustrated 
by that between the “two, successive Presidents, 
(44) and.(45), which lasted through life. Anétlier 
illustration is *(45), ete. Blears 

“Yf; child-fashion, ¥ ve rinkanorehy | ina iged : of, the 









capabilities-of our 8 échookniate: } & pe bs les- 
santa Pn a he ay : Hil to us.the 
example Of sollépe was con- 
sidered’ by ‘all “a ‘stitpid, lhedVy Blockhead, little 


| better than.a fool, whom.eyery. one madefun of,” 


yet who became the world-renowuéd poet, drama- 
tist and essayist, while the very: ames of those 
who ridicuJed him are. taraitfe. A similar case 
is that of,*(47) wwhe;etce. TOES 


Untold Suffering 


Sait 
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= sees STATEMENT 
paste J. HOPKINS. ~ «UNDER OATH. 


eer Moy air PLEASANT, MICH., 
geiuver 15, 1892. 
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Der Sirs :—I now “eet say, after “iether 
réhased one your No. 4 Electric, Belts. with 
ea 1 Appliance; t one. year ago, that I thank 
have found < fronrmy terrible sufferin 
ert i Body ng ae, ony €i 
von : 1891, at Which - 
tim nt ps sufi been for more 
tha favs 3, from ex Seed been forpore 
so ‘auch so that, on the Jeast excitement, my 
whole neta ystem: would be all of a tremble; 
fro ot, and se control m opel 
in the leasty and wou ect me; to a k 
little child.” Lam, profession; in as" 
fields, or at 7 , or at coed excite- 
met, it had the® F “I could not lift the 
weight. of * five apownsint Tt .go-contihued = with ‘in-} 
creaged.audiening -untib I was. nto help my-> 





© 


self, and eight.long months my suffering was 
intense. . stomach, was so weak that I could 
not take any foud,but,crackers and Watm water 


for the above.time. My kidneys were 80 weak that 
I Ine eontinally apd my was tnder the . would p ima dpe 
me‘continually ; the necessity o 
oroMmy Z aeltte six to eight times oe a 

birtirss 2 to Vota om Bm which was-very ful. 
Lwas.also tro d. with severe constipation and 
piles, so that I was omge to use injections to 
produce’ €vactiations of the. bowels. It was very 
distressing, so much'so that I had to be lifted in and 
outofmy ed for several months. The doctors could 
6 Me fio POST whatever, andl nad made tp my 
mind that there: was‘no: ‘help for the ‘this ‘side of 
tegeeys “My limbs would become numb and cold, 
» and I would try with hot bricks, 

Rect: ack: ° tpet methods to restore tlie eireu- 
lation a: ei al Melis .— all to no effect, 
and then.it’ mec Then again another 
attack would pennr! Beh: would leave me helpless, 
and so:continued pe pertedicna 4 and‘I could no 
relief. The doctors told mé that I'mubst not do any 
work, and that it would be thrée ye at least 
thee I sae be able to work. I agreed with 
not, nor did. l.ever expect to 

a aes whole world.seemed to.me.a blank, 
a forces all had left me,.and my life 
ng &way fron me through the loss of 


bis. mia eb Which doctors were unable even to 
check, I had given up all hope of ever getting 
ne and onc in ps terrible forms stared me 


in the face, from, which. ro. seemed to 
no awenue.of escape from this living horror, 
of which ho living person is able to know or feel, 
ae his suffering be as mine has been.” In this 
State,of and .agony..L.continued, until 
about one year ago now, “9 4 met a friend who, on 
seeing my helpless condition, advised me-to try 
one of the Owen Electric Belts. For s¢veral weeks 
I doubted his statements about what he told me of 
the wonderful healing properties of it, but he was 
so earnest and persistent that I finally consented 
to send for one... He ady me to get a No. 4 
pe Ry a teh Neyour which I did, ata nt vo 
pur. z ce .for No. 4 and. sp 
appliance. I will nere that it is the boat 
$ investinent I have ever made in my life in 
the way of doétor’s remedies, or no truniiod ea er as 
I -had_ spent dollars, up into the 
could, get, no: relief .w ver. As soon as ope re- 
ceived. the Belt.and Appliance. I had it cha - 
and adjusted ant ant _on,.and in a short t 


after putaing . n .to. feel pa Hee a 

soothing an aie Lanai ot its healing power 
passing aa = me, clear to the end of my 
‘toes‘and fingers;” king sensation Nike ‘tliots- 


ands ST eee needles. any were the sleepless nights 
I had passed, unable.to sleep but from one or two 
hours through the whole night for months. On the 
third ni nt after erent the Belt I slept until 
mornin awoke. tly refreshed. I was not 
distur a nor nadl void my urine once 
threugh the night, eS 1% have not beén bothered 
in that way since. All the drains upon the system 
have ceased, and yo and piles all have 
left ie as‘ Tf" by magié y nerves have apeained 


their former’ strength, ef pnd mind 
have become clear, and Midh ns ht 
about 15 pounds and I feel iikeen a <4 be A y 
stomach has got back its power « m,and I 


can‘eat almost any kind of food that my appetite 
craves, without pain or distress: Tam gainin 
daily. i. feel-better and weigh more than 
have for ‘the t Pen i oma it seems 1 


‘poe A DEW: cannot say 

ein . fayer. oof | rigonks waride' Elec- 
trie “Belt. It isfar superior to’ all” medi- 
cines compounded for the relief and cure of 


chronic and complicated diseases and broken 
down constitutions. I would not jske, 2, ae onmy 
pelt if I" could not get another li ere is 


nothing like*it: for. relief and mane where - all 
other remedies fail. I ean nat praise your,Belts 
enough, for what-it has done for me words can not 
express. "I wilt say heré that I recommend the 
Owen Electric Belt to all suffering humanity who 
fail to find relief from other remedies. It is the 
messenger of quick relief and certain cure of all 
nervous ‘debility and other nerve troubles. I 
know it will cure all diseases which you adver- 
tise it to cure. 
This you may publish to let suffering humanity 
.._know there. ia selief. and. cure.to.be.found.in. your 


fr mandextal Belt and Appliances. 
(Bubseribed'a and s 
ral August, 1 


In and und foe Isabella Co., Mich. 
pecs aki frem the writers of testimon- 
ials will please inclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
‘to insure a prompt reply. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of ae 
and appliances, prices, sworn testimonials and. 
of people who have been cured, etc. Published in: 
German, Swedish and Norw 1 

able catalogue or a treatise ot on rupture cured with Electric 
soon! will Fas to any address on receipt of six cents 
pos' 


Owen Electric Belf & Appliance Co., 


Main office and only factory, 
THE OWEN:*ELECTRIC: BELT BLDG., 
: pM, té PIVSTATE ST,; ORICAGO TLL. © 
New York Office, 826 Broadway. 
The largest Eleetrie (Belt“Establishment in’ the “world. 


JANIEL J. HOPKINS. 
to me this 17th da 
‘- <—oSt 


Notary Public. 





e 


feo oo oe oe Menta this paper When Writing.” 
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Can get the BES' 
CATION for all 


Ss at 
CLARK’S 


NOH F »siniss COLLEGE, 
ERIE, PA. 


Elegant Rooms; Modern Methods; Experienced Teachers. 
Its graduates succeed. Special advantages in, Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Write for Catalogus: aan 


-C. Pres, 
A. E. SCHEITHE, Sec. 


T EDU- 
Practical 


WHITMAN’S 


Monarch and Young 
erica Corn and 
Cob Mills. 


Only mills made with Cast 
Steel Grinders. Warrranted 
superior to any in use, for all 

urposes; {runs easier, grinds 
‘aster and far more durable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Also 
Hay Presses of all styles. 
Manufactured by 


WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE YANKEE BLADE !*.fiSFs.- 
Readers every week. Regular price, 

00 per year. Sent on trial 

© Weeks for 10 Cents. 

Daily giftsto sub- 

scribers. 


2 years for$1.75;8 years 
for $2.40; 4 years for $3.00; 
5 years for $3.50. he Best Family 
Paper in Ameriea. One-cent stamps taken. 





int I oes 
pe or ete a ere vt. out an + tous, w 
e mail,bioycle,watch gun by 
i: CURTIS & O0., Dept, A'34, 170 We Van 


AGENTS AND BOYS 


ou can make big money sé this 
Button. It is put on without n e or 
thread. Everybody buys them. Send 
‘@nd terms 

er novelties. H. S. 
Springfield, Hampden 





to Agen 
HOUSTON, 
County, Mass. 








Cotswolds, Southdowns, Oxford 
Downs and Shropshire Sheep and 
Lambs of superior breedipg. We are 


SHEEP iss Sessa ev 


breeds. We also have a choice lot of yearlings and two- 
year-olds to offer. Write at once for prices and particulars. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., 


475 N. 5th St., Philadel ’ 
DO YOU WANT TO KEEP 


YOUR CIDER SWEET? 
"SE PRESERVIT 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. NO TASTE, NO SMELL. 
POR ae BY : 
OTTO HANN & BRO., 268 Water St., New York. 


MACH Y All Kinds, Water, Gas, Oil, 
Mining, Ditching, Pumping, 
Wind and Steam: Heating Boilers, &c. Will 

y to send 250. Encyclopedia, 
1500 Engravings. The hmerican Well Works, nes i 
also, IL; Dallas, Tex.; Sydney, N. S. W. 


YOU 


THE L 
10 Federal Street, room 9, 


ICE PLOW 


YU cose ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 











A STEADY INCOME!! 


CAN HAVEIT! 


Write us how to get it! 
WTEY S ICATE, 
Boston, Mass. 





$16.50. Circulars 
Free. H. PRAY, 
. Clove, N. Y¥. 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 














The National Veterinary College 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Organized and Incorporated Aug. 27, 1892. 


The College, located at the National Capital, where 
students have the advantage of ——— to visit the 
Government Libraries, Museums, Laboratories, Veteri- 
nary Experiment Station, Etc., presents facilities which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

Its professors have a world-wlde reputation. 

Special courses will be given on control and eradication 
of contagious diseases, on mea on. 

Session of 1892-3 will open October 18. ° 

For further particulars address, 

r. Ch. B. Michener, Sec’y and Treas., 
Dr. D.E. Salmon, Pres. 1227 R'St.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
Peninsula is a FROST- 
FREE township of high, 
healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free of 
marsh, filled with Northern people. No negroes, 


no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, lemons 


and oranges grow best, and fresh ve; etables are 
gathered all winter. Homes sold on installments 
so cheap! “ The Florida Homeseeker,” monthly, 
tells all about it. Sample Free. Write. 


O. M. Crosby, Editor. Avon Park, Florida. 


VIRGINIA, - 


ALBEFMARLE COUNTY, 


The — fruit, in and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters d and short. Scenery beautiful. Health 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 


unsurpassed 
Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
t for sale. W 


! 
Farms and Ci ro’ rite to 
Cum - WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 


RAMS. 


The Double Acting Rams open the valves as well 
as shut them off with the power of the water. No 
stoppihg. Cc. HODGKINS & SONS, Marlboro, N.H. 


LEANINCS IN 


BEE CULTURE 


Dit d Home Interests. 36 rate Feonand 
e 

Seu Mont . 81.00 per year. numbers for 1(c, 

year tonew subscribers for 1893. 

















Free the of 
7x1 
Ms i. Seton. In dethant. eit 8135, 


Semple coy, of Gheanae end ip, Tilustrated 
of E-K EEPERS’ SUPPLIES, free on request. 
Ae i. ROOT, Box A, Medina, Ohio. 


PHEASANTS ! 
b plumage, SILVER, LADY 


perd p: 
INGNECK PHEASANTS. _ Send for price- 
‘aaa MR. SCHIEFFELIN’S PLACE, 








The Poultry World. The best poultry paper. $1.25 per 
year. Send one dime or five 2c stamps for sample copy. 
Address H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pencil. Agents making a0 per week. Monroe 
1] 





Eraser Mf’g Co., X 177, La Crosse. 








FRE 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT 
FOR THE NEXT SIXTY ee 


OUR FREE GIFT. 


ist. Any one of McCall’s Celebrated Bazar Glove- 


terns. Value 25 to 40 cents—say........ 
from 


eeeeeee Seeee « 


‘orward 
“The Kitchen, John and I, or Leaves from 


3d. A copy o 


esee 


Young Housekeeper’s Journal,” by Belle Olcott. Price .25 


An order for the above, good.at any time, will be mailed to you 


if you send us 30 cents for one year 


subscription to 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION. 


The Cheapest and yiest Reliable Fashion Magazine 


n the World. 


OBJECT OF THIS GREAT OFFER, 


We Want a Million Subscribers. 
OUR PRESENT CIRCULATION IS °300,000. 


GEO. H. BLADWORBTH & Co., 





Our’ Clubbing ‘List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


We print herewith a.list of some of the leading publica- 
tions of the country which we can furnish in combination 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case 
our subscribers can save money by ordering other wapers 
of us. The pricesin the list do not apply to New York 
city subscribers, nor to those in foreign countries. The 
first column gives the cost when the two publications are 
taken separately; the second column, the reduced price 
at which we furnish the publications named when taken 
in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
each for one year. 





“Cost Wn 
Separately. Price 
arper’s Magazme, New York, #5. 
arper’s Bazar, New York 5.50 








Harper’s Weekly, New York, 

Harper’s Young People, New York, 
Weekly World, New York, 

Weekly Sun, New York, 

Weekly Times, New York 

Weekly Tribune, New York 

New York Ledger, New York, 

Garden & Forest, New York, 

Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 

The Century, New York, 

St. Nicholas, New York, 

The Cosmopolitan, New York 

Scientific American, New York, 
Delineator, New York, 

Housewife, New York, 

Frank Lesiie’s Ill: Newspaper, New York, 
Frank Leslie’s 12 times a year, New York, 
Judge, New York, 

Judge’s Library, New York, 

Rural New-Yorker, New York. 

Garden & Forest, New York, 

Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y., 
Weekly Journal, bany, 1» Moy 

Orchard & Garden, Little Silver, N. J., 
Poultry World, Hartford, Conn., 
American Poultry Yard, Hartford, Conn., 
Holstein-Friesian Register, Boston, Mass., 
Household, Boston, Mass., 
: ’s Com 
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Youth panion, Boston, Mass,, 
Farm Lhe aed f Boston, Mass. 
New Englané¢ Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 
National Tribune, Weesingeen. D. C. 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, hiladelphia,Pa., 
‘American Naturalist, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, rt: ; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Phi ipiila, Pa., 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa, -- 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Weekly Chr tele. Plitsbureh ” 2.90 
Wee ronicle. yurgh, Pa. 
‘Weekly. Commetcial Gazette Pittsburg, Pa, 2°75 
s Réview, Chicago, I ip 2. 
nter Ocean, veg 2 i. 
Prairie Farmer, Ch. 3 2. 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 4 
Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago, Ill., 2. 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio. + 
2. 
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Weekly a ae Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio.; 

Weekly Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo., 
Weekly Journal, Kansas City Mo., 
Weekly Tribune, Detroit, Mich. 

Weekly Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis.. 2. 
Weekly Sentinel, Indianapolis, Ind., 2. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


TIONTHS 
FREE! 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
FOR 1893. 


To every one not now on our list subscribing to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during October 
and November, we will send the November ani/ 
December numbers of Oe Sree, dating the 
subscription to January, 1894, thus giving fourteen 
months’ numbers for a year’s subscription. : 

Bear in mind this special offer is good only until 
Nov. 31, 1892, and is made to new subscribers only. 

Call the attention of your friends to our offer, and 
if possible induce them to subscribe. 

7 agents will find this a great help in procur- 
ing new subscribers. Commence your Winter cam- 


ypaign now: 


American Agriculturist, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ANIMAL APLHENES, 


Spaying Cattle.—L, Rich, Essex Co., N. J.: When 
weighed by allits advantages and disadvantages, 
‘spaying will be found to be of doubtful utility. 
As a question of humanity, it is not our purpose at 
present to refer. An old veterinarian sums up in 
favor of spaying substantially thus: Spayed cows 
‘are less liable to disease; they are more cheaply 
kept in condition; they give the same quantity of 
milk the year round; they will give double the 
quantity of milk annually of cows unspayed; they 
fatten easier and at less expense; and many other 
as doubtful assertions in favor of spaying are put 
forward by the same writer. But from personal 
experience, and thorough investigation, the bal- 
ance is against the operation. Almost the only 
argument in favor of spaying is, that cows put on 
fat faster, with less feed. But generally cows are 
kept for dairy products, milk, butter, or cheese. 
It is a poor c6wWthat will bat yield the value of 
her carcass in five or six years, 





Big Jaw or Actinomycosis.— This disease has 


become so prevalent among beef cattle as to call 


for legal interference with the sale of the meat 
of diseased animals. - It.is known to be caused by 
the growth in the bone of the jaw, of a vegetable 
germ that increases rapidly and, feeds upon the 
degraded tissue of the bone, which is entirely de- 
composed and changed into an acrid pus that de- 
stroys the skin around thé purulent tumor. In 
this conditon it is hopelessly incurable, The ani- 
mal in time loses the jaw, and perishes miserably. 
But in new cases and before suppuration is pro- 
duced, a cure is possible. The treatment recom- 
mended is to give iodide of potassium in two dram 
doses three times a day for a few days. A cure 
has been effected by the daily use of an ounce of 
hyposulphite of soda, which is a safer remedy in 
the hands of inexperienced persons. 


Milk Sickness.—It has been proved that milic- 


sickness is neither more or less than poisoning, by, » 


unwholesome germs which are produced in amaz- 
ing numbérs in the décaying vegetation of rich 
moist land. As this diséase is easily comimuni- 
cated to persons, and at this tinie Of the year is 
exceedingly dangerous, tle poison being: com- 
municated both by the milk and butter, the it: 
most care should be exereiséd Hot oiily to keep the 
cows from such spots, but to boil the milk before 
it is used, and to refuse the butter wherever the 
danger exists. It is a peculiarity of this disease 
that those who do not die of it, never recover com- 
pletely, but are always ailing, and fall victims to 
any other disease by reason of their weakened con- 
dition. Especially in the South every precaution 
should be taken until the winter sets in. 





Warbles of Cattle.—This disease, which ‘is 
caused by the presence of tlie larva of the cattle 
bot fly, has only recently been fully understood. 
It is now known. that -the fly lays its eggs ‘on the 
legs and flanks of the cattle, much in the same 
way as it does on horses. Its habits are thus much 
the same as those of the horse,bot fly, except that 
instead of going directly into the stomach, as this 
does, and remaining ‘there, it is licked off -by the 
cow’s tongtie, aud swallowed, and the young larva 
bores its way through the tissue until it reaches 
the loins, where it etcysts itself and forms the 
well known swellings that appear on the cattle. 
When the history of the pest is known the remedy 
is more clear: And this is to look out for the eggs 
(on the horses as well) and wash them off with a 
sponge dipped in kerosene oil, not permitting the 
oil to reach the skin under the hair. ‘If all would 
take these precautions the pests would soon be- 
come scarce, , 





Hoof Ail.—This painful disorder is easily pre- 
vented. Itis due to the softening of the skin be- 
tween the claws of the hoof by exposure to con- 
stant wet.or mud, and the more when the mud is 
filled with sour, fermenting vegetation. The wet 
skin chafes; becomes inflamed, and blisters break 
out. These break by the chafing, and sore spots 
are caused, which, by the sour filth, become deep 
sores, and, if neglected, the blood is poisoned, and 
the virus of the suppuratioh becomes contagious. 


This is-the history ofthe’foot rot insheep as well,;, 


ab 


except that the peculiar constriction of the solé 
of the sheep’s foot.renders. this. animal. still more 
easily affeeted by these influences. To dress the 
sores with any antiseptic and stimulating oint- 





f ment, after thorough cleansing of the feét, arid to 


keep the animal on a dry floor, is an easy remedy. 





Erysipelas on Legs of Horse.—Josephus Collet, 
Marion Co., Kan., lias a horse that has erysipelas of 
the legs. Do not bleed, but give quarter pound 
doses of Glauber’s salts in the feed every night, for 
a week, with a handful of equal parts of powdered 
gentian, and whole flaxseed. Then omit three 
days, and-repeat as above. , 





Whistling.—Thurston T. Smith, Wake Co., N. C., 
asks “‘ What is whistling in the horse?’ Whist- 


ling differs from roaring. Whistling shows a sharp | 


narrowing of some part of the upper air passages, 
while roaring seems to be a result of a thickening 
of the membrane lining the upper air passages. 
They do not change from one to the other. Rouar- 
ing or whistling remain always the same. Roar- 
ers may also be grunters. 





Catarrh of Sheep.—‘‘ Galveston,’’ Texas, writes: 
“Tama constant reader of your journal, and think 
a good deal of the Animal Ailment Department. 
My small flock of sheep on a new place lately 
bought, cough, sneeze and look dull: There has 
been no strange sheep brought into this flock, but 
they do not get any shelter. Some of them run 
from the nose. What shall I do for them?” If 
you have not already done so, keep roek salt 
where the sheep can lick it whenever they feel 


‘the need of it. Smear their noses with common - 


tar, and add tar to the drinking water. Make a 
change in their-feed occasionally by giving cut 
roots sprinkled with flaxseed meal. Shelter at 
night and during cold rains; shelter will pay. 





Premature Calving.—J. Y. Haver, Lycoming 
Co., Pa., states that a valuable cow aborted and 
did not promptly get rid of the afterbirth. The 
cow was. milked once a day. A hot bran slop 
given as warm as. it will be taken, will generally 
effect the expulsion of the placenta during the 
day. If not, repeat the slopping; milk three times 
daily, as this stimulates the natural functions. 
This case enables us to impress the advisability of 
thé hiimané act of felieving the cow at once wheh- 
évé? thie necessity demands such help. A nian 
wlio cannot reiider such a service, does not de- 
serve to be the owner of a cow. Oil the haiid 
and arm, and introduce the hand along the line of 
the cord and membranes, and by grasping the 
mass firmly, and gently turning to add to the 
strength, remove the mass. 





Knots in the Intestines of Sheep.—F. B. Tay- 
lor, Florida,: The condition of the sheep describ- 
ed, indicates the presence either of parasites, as- 
immature tape worms in the tubercles or knots, 
or that the sheep are suffering from tubercles, 
which are the*result‘of tuberculosis or consump- 
tion of the bowels. That the sheep have been 
pasturing on damp ground confined to a ‘small 
tract, encourages the: suspicion that the disease 
mentioned exists in the flock, and if this is the 
case, there is scarcely ahy hope that treatment of 
any kind would be effective for a cure. If the 
disease is due to parasites encysted in the mem- 


‘branes, the treatment should be to feed the most 


nutritious food, and to give, daily, a teaspoonful of 
a mixture of powdered Peruvian bark, sulphate of 
iron, and salt, three times a day, or to mix the 
dose with more salt, and give itin this way. Salt 
is an excellent preventive of, or remedy for, all 
this class of parasites, and sheep that are fed on 
damp pastures should be liberally supplied with 
it. But it is always advisable to keep sheep 
strictly from wet, or even damp, ground. These 
sheep must be well nourished or wey oA — 
during the winter. 





Tetanus—Lockjaw.—James V. Smith, Westches- 
ter Co., N. Y., has lost a valuable horse from lock- 
jaw, caused by stepping upon a nail. Advice ‘is 
desired as to what to doif a similar case should 
oceur. Give watery foods, that the system may 
thus be partially nourished, In consequence of 
the stiffness of the muscles, the animal stands, be- 
cause when down it cannot rise easily. Respira- 
tion, is of course, interfered with, as also all the 
animal functions. Severe. cases prove fatal in 
from two to three days; but if the sixth day is 


reached,some- hope *of-tecovery. may be-held..out, 


though the fatality is too general in’such cases to 
promise relief. When caused by a deranged stom- 
ach, overdriving or exposure, timely physic and 
general friction of the surface, warm blankets and 





| cough. 





anodyties; as“hypodéfitic injections’ of ‘morphia 
and iihalation of chloroform, relieve paiii and 
spasin to a considerable degree, and such cases 
are more likely to recover than when a Wound has 
been the exciting eause. The early and persistent 
treatment is moss;promising, though all remedies 
fail in a large miajority of cases of tetanus. 





Chronic Cough in : a Horse.—John C. ‘Mannink, 
Clarendon Co., S. C., has a horse that has a ehronie 
Give’ ammoniactim, eleven drams; pow- 
dered squills, six drams; aloes, six drams; linseed 


| ineal,.twenty-four drams; molasses enough to 


make six balls. Give one at evening for three 
days, then omit for a week, and repeat as before. 
If you will carefully observe your horse’s breath- 
ing, you will prebably find a double contraction of 
the abdominal-muscles. This is ‘characteristic of 
asthma or heaves. Though the remedy may prove 
of service, it will not cure the case. Feeding green 
food, damp, Glean- hay, ground oats, bran; and a 
little corn meal, moistened, with a handful ‘of 
flaxseed, whole, will relieve the breathing. to a 
considerable extent. Such horses should not be 
driven fast, nor worked immediately. after a-full 
meal. % , 





Brittle Hoofs.—H. F. Hager; Franklin Co., Mass., 
has a heavy work horse that has brittle hoofs and 
fever in the feet; Remove the shoes by cutting 
thé clinches. Boots, such as are temporarily worn 
by horses. haying cast a shoe may be filled haif 
full of flaxseed meal and bran, equal parts, made 
into a thick paste, and put on all four feet at night. 
By the occasional addition of warm water the 
moisture can be maintained for a day gr: two. 
Smear the entire hoofs from the hair down, inelud- 
ing the sole of the foot, every night with* castor 
oil. Decided benefit will be received by pasturing 
the horse on damp ground, barefooted. ‘A box 
stall on a ground floor will be of great service to 
such brittle-hoofed horses: In the absénce of 
boots, a tub will answer the purpose of poulticing. 
The relief given to the horse, seon teaches. him to 
keep his feet in the tub. A strong eanvass pag, or 
any other simple contrivance, ‘will answer’ very 
well.: On soft ground, even at work, horses do 
well, and have their feet improve in soundness at 
the same time. It is probable, at farm work, that 
most horses do better service unshod. This will 
especially prove true of horses. whose féet ate 
Sound, for they will tlius be Kept ina hewlthy con- 
dition. 





Cows Coughing.—John I. Jones, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., writes us: “My cows had a cold ih the 

spring, which caused them to cough. ‘They, were 
better during the warm weather, but now’ they 
have commenced coughing again, especially ‘after 
rain. What shall I,do for them?” From the 
meager information given, there is a. suspielan 
that the tough may result from, some serious 
ailment. Perhaps tuberculosis; but te make; an 
exact diagnosis requires an Actual examination by 
an educated veterinarian. The treatment of tuder- 
culosis consists mainly in giving. the stock, pure 
air, plenty of sunshine, and easily digested food, 
also tonics in small quantities; but, at best, f Tecoy- 
ery is very rare. 

Effects of Bad Food.—J. G. Rouiler, Socorro 
Co., N. M.; writes us that one horse of a work-team 
began to swell:‘from hock down to hoof of both 
hind legs. After this the right thigh became 
hot and dry, and began to break ont, the outer 
skin falling off in large flakes, leaving a raw look- 
ing surface which discharged a thin, bloody and 
watery fiuid. Soon the mate in the team also be- 
came affected between the hock and pasteri, but 
recovered after cleansing with eastile sdap and 
water, and the application of a popular liniment. 
The noted peculiarity is that the skin be¢omes 
affected between, or at the junction of, the colors 
of the horses, one being white and brown, the 
other black and white; but only the white por- 
tions become pustular, and the white hair falls 
off. The team has not been overworked, or in any 
way badly treated. It is probable that some un- 
suitable food has been given. Change the food. 
Give a tablespoonful of Ghauber’s salts in the 
morning and evening feed. If, with the external 
application of the soap and water and liniment, 
with the salts, prompt, relief is, not observed, it 


‘Will be Well to’give each’ horse -an.aloes, balk once 


or twice.a week. A bran mash. at night, with a 
hané@ful of flaxseed, will allay irritation-.of the 
mucous lining of the digestive organs. 
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.. A LIBRARY EDITION or.-.-. 


A NOVEL. 
Revised, with an Introduction and Notes on the Dialect. 
erie: ae 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 





jap Library Edition is issued in 
commemoration of the publica- 
tion and sale of one hundred thou- 
sand copies of this fascinating work 


of many foreign editions in yarious 
languages. It has been rendered 
into French, German, Danish, and 
Russian. In England an edition of ten thousand 
copies was printed immediately after its first appear- 
7 ance. Meantime the demand for the American 
q{ editions has been so great that we are now issuing an elegant 

Library Edition to be ready November 1. We need not say 
anything in praise of the book. 


) 

: present DIALECT MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN FICTION. 

; Before its appearance the New England dialect had kept the 

field from Sam Slick’s time down. The Hoosier, the Creole, 
the Cracker, the Pennsylvania German, the Georgia Planter, 

) and the negro have all found their way into our literature since 

! 


that. time. 
There are signs of reaction at present, the public hardly 


arrive. 


| we may ask ourselves whether this is not ONE OF THE FEW 
BOOKS, DESTINED TO RANK AS CLASSICS. Will Bud 
) Means, Squire Hawkins, Shocky and the bull-dog live in liter- 
ature to delight our grandchildren? The state of society here 
described has already passed into history. The days when 
public opinion regarding education was represented by Mr. 

Peter Jones’ dictum: “ No lickin’, no larnin,” have gone for- 
ever. Spelling schools of the old sort, and hardshells, and 
) bands of robbers in rustic districts were all real enough forty or 
fifty yearsago. But in the future he who would learn of these 

things and see pathos and the fun of them will find it hardly 
anywhere else than in this swift moving story of a life that was 
full of fire and action. 

Mr. Eggleston has written an extended preface to the 
present edition giving many curious facts regarding the origin 
and history of this novel from its first conception to the pres- 
ent time. He has also appended interesting notes in explana- 
tion of the origin of such words as ‘‘dog-on,” ‘“‘ juberous,” 


The Library Edition is beautifully printed and bound and 
is worthy of the world-wide fame of this most American of all 
American books. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE $1.50 postpaid. 


The Hoosier School-Master, 


which has enjoyed an undiminished ° 
popularity from the moment of its « 
publication, and has had the honor ,; 


The questions of its merit have been settled by the public , 
at home and abroad. The author calls attention in his preface ‘ 
to the present edition to the fact that THE HOOSIER |. 
SCHOOLMASTER was the ‘‘FILE- LEADER” of the ‘ 


_ shows the same appetite for dialect stories that it did awhile ; 
ago, and it may be that some new literary fashion is about to « 


But the sales of the Hoosier Schoolmaster appear to 
increase rather than diminish, and the time has come when . 
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Land Draining 
"hy ‘ * ILLUSTRATED :.-:. 


A. Handbook - for - Farmers 


ON THE— 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of FARM DRAINING. 


By MANLY MILES, M. D., F. R. M.S. 





Author of “Stock Breeding;” ‘Silos, Ensilage and Silage,’ ete., ete. 





BOOK ON FARM DRAINING is evidently needed at the present time, 
‘to bring within reach of practices farmers the established facts of 
science relating to the principles and advantages of thorough drain- 
age, and the best and most economical method of making farm drains. 
Under the present conditions of American farm practice one of the 
most prominent defects in the prevailing system of management appears 
to be a lack of attention to thorough drainsge as a means of diminishing 
the cost of production, and insuring uniformly remunerative returns in 
crop growing, by increasing the fertility of the soil, and avoiding the 
losses from unfavorable seasons. The manifest neglect of this important 
branch of rural economy | the majority of farmers is undoubtedly 
owing, to a great extent, at least, to the frequent failures observed in 
draining, from the practice of imperfect methods, and vague, or in- 
correct notions, in regard to the real advantages to be derived from 


draining. 
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This is not surprising, as attention has been turned in other direc- 
tions, and the most valuable contributions to the principles of drainage, 
of late years, have been confined, in the main, to periodicals and 
reports not generally accessible to farmers, and there has been no book 
on this specie? subject in which could be found a description of the 
best method of making tile drains, or an adequate discussion of the 
ese developments of science in their relations to the principles of 

rainage. 

Many. of the maxims in draining, of but a few years: ago, have 
become obsolete, and more consistent methods have been adopted in 
the best modern practice, while the progress of science has extended 
our knowledge of correct principles, and made clear many details in 
regard to the most favorable conditions for growing crops, which are of 
great practical importance. 

In this HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS, the aim has been to present the 
ae | facts of practical significance, in connection with a popul<r discus- 
sion of the applications of science, aiid the results of experiments relating 
to draining have been summarized in tables in convenient form for 
reference, which furnish ready answers to many of the economic ques- 
tions that will be suggested to the intelligent farmer. 

An outline of the history of draining is given to illustrate the 
progress of discovery and invention in developing correct principles of 
practice, and the directions for laying tiles, which are the results of an 
extended experience in draining under widely different conditions, are 
confidently recommended as a decided improvement on former methods 


-s CONTENTS. .«. 
CHAPTER I. CHAPTER VI. " 
General Principles. Progress of Discovery and Invention. 
CHAPTER II. CHAPTER VII. 
Water in Soils and Conservation of Location and Plans of Drains. 
Energy. CHAPTER VIII. 
CHAPTER III. Quality and Size of Tiles. 
Rainfall, Drainage and Evaporation. | cyaprer IX. 
CHAPTER IV. How to Make Tile Drains. 
Energy in Evaporation. CHAPTER X. 
CHAPTER V. Drains in Quicksand and Peat. 
Advantages of Draining Retentive |}CHAPTER XI. 
Soils. Outlets and Obstructions. 





Profusely ilJustrated ; 12mdi,'cloth. PRICE $1.00 postpaid. 
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- HOW TO CO-OPERATE - 


A Manual for Co-operators. 
By HERBERT MYRICK. 


THE MOST HELPFUL 


BOOK OF THE TIMES. 


Indorsed by, the Grange, Farmers’ Alliance, Press and waite as 
an 


jus 


This is pre-eminently a book for the 


the book for every farmer, workingman 
struggling woman in the land. 


masses, for producers in city and 


country, for the farmers and workingmen, for consumers everywhere. 
Tt aiins to describe the How, rather than the Wherefore of co-operation; to 


be a treatise on the Art, just how to co- 


te, rather than a dissertation on 


oO 
the science, theory and ethics of the subject. &ess theory and more practice 


is the great n of co-operation. 


How to Practice it is Clearly Described in These Pages. 


The very concise directions given are based on the practical experience 


of actual successful co-operative 
States, the managers of which 
shall be a specific and reliable gui 


e 
Over 350 Pages, every page brist 


enterprises, right here in the United 


ave united with the author to produce a book that 
de to. ee-operative effort of ap kinds. 


ling with facts and experience showing 


just how people in all vocations—farmers especially —can by co-operation save 


from 8 to 15 


r cent. on all they have to buy and make an extra profit 


of 5 to 20 pet onite on all they have to sel 


THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 


The Co-operative Store 


and how it should be conducted. 
This is based on the experience of a 
marvelously successful co-opera- 
tive society that does a business of up- 
ward of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars a year. paying its patrons a divi- 
dend or rebate of from 8 to_10 per 
cent. on all their purchases. Many ex- 
amples of co-operative stores in other 
States are cited. 


Co-operative Dairying 
treats fully of associated butter-mak- 
ing and cheese-making, either sepa- 
rately or alone. It describes the various 
systems of operation, how to start an 
run a co-operative creamery or cheese 
factory, the kind of buildings to adopt, 
methods to follow, model by-laws, 


Co-operative Production. 


shows how and why they succeed 
and tells plainly how workers 
everywhere can unite to secure the 
great benefits of co-operation. 


Farmers’ Exchanges. 


Explaining how producers and con- 
sumers can, througli co-operation, mar- 
ket their products and buy their 
supplies at great saving an profit. 
How Cattle men can resist the Ex- 
tortion of the Beef Combine through 
co-operative marketing of live stock. 





d| This department of the work is based on 


the cEperence of cattle men co-operat- 
ors who sold last year #1,000, 
yous of live stock independent of 


rules, ete. the “combine.” 
Other Topics Treated Comprise Co-operative Fire Insurance, Co- 
operative Banking,.Co-operation for Women. The 
uture of Co-operation. 


An appendix gives an exhaustive directory of co-operative stores, produc- 
tiye enterprises. creameries, cheese factories, co-operative banks, building associ- 
ations, fire insurance companies, farmers’ and women’s exchanges, etc. 

The law relative to co-operative enterprises in each State is also care- 
fully epitomized by a co-operation attorney who shares the author’s enthusiasm in 
the possibilities of co-operation. 

Finely printed in large, clear type. FULLY ILLUSTRATED with the 
portraits of managers of successful societies, pictures of model co-oper- 
ative stores, factories, creameries, farmers’ exchanges, etc. 

The work is thus a Handbook and a Directory of Co-operation in Amer- 
ica. If you are at all interested in the subject you cannot afford to be without 


@ Copy. 


= = = REDUCTION IN PRICE. = = = 
Cloth Binding $1.v0. . . . Paper Covers 50 Cents. 


MAKE YOUR COWS PAY. 


a PPMP PE cL, 


DAIRYING FOR PROFIT. 


By MRS. E. M. JONES, 
The EF'armmous Dairy Woman. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON 

Churns and Churning; Butter Workers: 
the Old Bowl and Ladle; Coloring; 
Salting; Printing; Preparing for Mar- 
ket; Method of Marketing the 
Printed Butter of Gilt-Edge 
Dairies; Butter Boxes for Small Lots; 
Some Mistakes: the Man Who’ Follows 
His Grandmother; Care of Dairy,Uten- 
sils; Dairy Accounts; a Model: Dairy 
and Dairy Farm. 





Choosing a Cow 

Points of a Good Milker. 

The Best Rations and How to Feed. 

The Proper Care of a Cow. 

What a Cow Should Do in One Year. 

The Best Butter Breeds, 

How to Maintain the Standard and Im- 
rove the Breed. 

Milking and Skimming. 

Setting Milk; Creamers; 


Gilt Embossed Covers. . Illustrated, 8vo. . Price, Postpaid, 30 cents. 


Separators; 





ANew and Fascinating Book. 


My Horse; My Love. 


By Dinah Sharpe, 





Author of “‘ The Apple of Arabia’s Eye,” and other Stories. 
The Black Beauty of America. 


a * «a ee 








The author describes the adventures of an Arab-Russian 
Count in such an interesting manner that the reader soon becomes 
familiar with the types and pedigree of Arabian horses for cen- 
turies. The wild life in the desert introduces chapters on Arabia. 
It is the blood that tells, famous Arabian horses, nature’s vinai- 
grette, veterinary education. 


The Arab Beauty. in Every Land, 

ria ead vk behcole daa) ole aeuaa: 
English and Russian Horses, Docking, The Mexican Bit, The 
Bearing Rein, Balking, Blinkers and Blindness, Arab Blood in 
North and South America, Secretary Seward’s Arabs, Selim, Ab- 
dallah, General Grant’s Horses, Leopard and Linden Tree, Grant’s 


Autograph Letter, Standard Bred Horses, and effect of climate on 
horses in America. 





The volume is fully illustrated, and contains several full page en- 
gravings. The author believes that the Arab is primitive and 
perfect, and reproduces himself. with all mental and physical 
perfection, and that all of our values in the horse, whether to 
trot, pace or run, come from the Arab, and that all good qual- 
ities are less or greater according to the amount of good Arab 
blood. The book is 


--:- FULL OF ORIGINAL IDEAS -: 


Containing Horse Lore Never Before Published. 


ven 


Price, Postpaid, Paper 50c, Cloth $1.00. 


~~ 








‘ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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- STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


» Purchaser of any One or More of these books: By adding $1 to the price of books, amounting to not less than $1, we will 
furnish the American Agriculturist one year all postpaid. 


Flax Culture. ' 
Full directions wd - inepigipg - sparbeting, “ f crops | 
8vo. © Illustrate 
Gregory on pasion. 
Where to get them in the Ceegees Porm, Hen, $9, arr} 
poufid Formulas, ete. 12mo. d ..40 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
By Peter Hendersop. The standard work on Market 
ona Family Gardening.. Cloth, l2mo..............++.++ 2.00 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
Meets the wants of all classes, in country, city, and 
village who keep a garden for their own enjoyment 
rather than for the sale of products. By eee 4 — 
son... Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. - 2.00 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden: 
By P. T. Quinn, <The .kitchen gardén, wharket garden, 
and field cult é, trom a aaceee experience 
Tiustrated. oth. 1 2mo.. . 1.50 
E. P. Roe’s Play iced Profit in My Garden. 
The author takes us to his on and shows us how he 
geobed a — of $1000 while carrying on pastoral and 
literary labor. Cloth, 12m0...........++++++++0+- 1.50 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
and Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
With an additional Chapter on Beneficial Insects. 
Geepizated. - Cloth, 12m0..... .. 22.0.2... ccasecccccecees 2.00 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 
A Treatise on the Chemical san Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. By Prof. Samuel W - Johnson, oe Yale 
College. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. .-2.00 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 
A Treatise on the Atmosphere, the Soil and the Nutrition 
of Agricultural Plants. By Fret. Gampel Ms as 
Iilustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. 2.00 
Asparagus Culture. 
The Best pains. BY, 
Robinson. . 
Broom Corn —_ sedouia: 


Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms on a Small or 
Large Scale. Hilustrated. 12mo. Cloth 50 


Gregory on Cabbages; 
Them. 
A Practical treatise on Cabbage — — full 
details. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. 12mo.. . 30 
Gregory on Carrots, Beets, Turiipe, som 
How to raise roots, how to keep them, and how to feed 
them. By J. J.H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mo....... 30 
Cauliflowers and How to Grow Them. 
Plain, Practical and Explicit Directions for reper 
Management and Marketing. By Francis Brill. ..20 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 


The directions are plain, and easily followed, and land 
drainage may be greatly improved, even to the banish- 
ment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarial fever. 

By Géo. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..... 1.50 


Allen’s New American Farm Book. 


The very best work on the subject. By Richard L. 
Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12ino. PSION EG idaidink sid 2c L Sis ekoges 2.50 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we made by it. 
Many useful aes — _ sesame: = a romance. 
Paper cover, 12mo. . . .30 
Fuller’s Practical Satie 


Propagation, Renting and Cultivation, with a descrip- 
tion and the botanical and proper names of | aan ain a 
and Deciduous, and a number of the most valuable 
Exotic ee -~ — ~ — Perssraas 


‘comes Beene an pei 


How to Grow 


Cloth. . 

How to Plant ina What to Do with the © 
Crops. 
Valuable hints for the Farm, Garden ens. Orahera, Ry 
Mark W. Johnson. Llustrated.. t --50 


Hop Culture. 
Plain Pree ag ae oy: A. _S a Panic 4 bri 70" 
eee ee 

Sweet Potato Bibi. 

Full instructions from starting the plants to harvesting 
and. storing the crop. With a chapter on the Chinese 
Yam. By James Fitz. Cloth, 12mo..................006 60 

Insects and. Insecticides. 

Noxious Insects and Methods of Preverting their 
Injuries. By Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc., New Hainpshire 
Coliege of Agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo....1.25 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 

By'George H. Dadd, M.D. The ow mage | information 
for preserving the ‘health and curing the diseases of 
oxen, cows, sheep and swine. Cloth, 12mo............. 1.50 

Allen’s American Cattle. 

Their History, Breeding _ epeacemestt ies 6 wat 1} 
F. Allen. Illustrated. Cloth 2.50 

The New Onion Mata 
By B. T. ve compari is ics one ee cer 
onions. 12mo.. 50 


sl. FREE. 


dress 


| 


| 





Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 


Practical Details by Seventeen Onion Growers. 8vo...20 
Gregory on Onion Raising. 

What kinds to raise, and the weg to ipso anaes By 

.J.H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo... .-30 


Jones’ Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 
Uses. 
Instructing the beginner a to een aged crops of 
Peanuts. By B. W. Jones. 50 


The A BC of Potato piaibaies, 


7 W. B. Terry. Latest improvements in this branch 
Se ey Serre, 
Potato Pests. 
The most eomplete account of the Colorado Beetle. By 
Prok. © Vi Riley... g. 7. ge cci cece cesccccccesseceviacectses 50 


‘Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 


A practical Treatise om authentic information. 
By ~<a ptedl er D., 
12mo. 5 
Gregory on ae 
A Treatise which no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
without. By J.J. H. Gregory. 12mo............cesesees 30 
Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
Full details of every process by Fourteen’ Tobacco 
Growers. Illustrations. 8vo........... 25 
Truck Farming at tho South. 
Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
promising field of riculturc. By A. Oemler of 
Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.................4.+ 1.50 
Wheat Culture. 
How to double the yield and incrcasc the profits. 
D. S. Curtiss, Washington, D.C. Illustrated. 12mo.,. 
sy eagesachy Field Notes on Apple Culture. 
By P L. H. Bailey, Jr. A useful and ae 
ioocaion IG NO os 0 6 0 os cess cee cncesos 
The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 
A oe a guide for making and keeping pure cider. 
J. M. Trowbridge. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo....1.00 
White's Cranberry Culture. 
By Joseph J. White, a practical grower. Disntene. 
eee SUI FLE ROY LCase § ORR Say et Oe 8 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propaga- 
tion and cultivation of florists’ plants. Beautifully 
illustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo..1.50 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees. 
New edition revised up to date. a poke — 
growers.’ Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. 2.00 
Husmann’s American Guapentuewting 
and Wine Making. 
By George Husmann of California. A_ recognized 
authority on the subject. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..l 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 
By A. S. Fuller. Best work on the saspi hana . ie, ai | 
grapes. Illustra’2d. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Your Plants. 
Plai and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants “9 sae Hage, and i: tha, * 
den. By James Sheehan. . a 40 
Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 
A concise dictionary of plants, with instructions on 
propagation and culture. Cloth, Large, 8vo......... 4.00 
oe bara gu of Plants. 
drew S. Fuller. Describing the process of 
ie bridizing and crossing. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..150 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. 
The only practical guide to Peach Culture for those who 
would be success "a ne di _. J. — Fulton. 
Cloth, 12mo. " Se 
Quinn’s Pear Caltare ee: Profit. 


How to raise pears. By P. T. Quinn. Cloth, 12mo... 


Quince Culture. 
By W. W. Meech. Pro sy) eater and cultivation, insect 
enemies, diseases and remedies. Tilustrated. Cloth, 
ND 5 cnr w weeks ob ck bie osens be eet artes ciaceee 1.06 
Parsons on the Rose. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. The propagation, culture, and 
history of the rose. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo........ 1.00 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. The book covers the whole 
ground of small fruits. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..... 1.50 


Strawberry Culturist. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. All information necessary to 
raise strawberries. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 25 


Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 


By 
50 


1.00 


hg ee experiences in Window Goesteating: By vi i 


J. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 


Concerning Lawn Planting. 


By Calvert Vaux and Samuel Parsons, Jr. Advancus* 
the standard of Landscape Architecture.............. 25 


Ovcesee- 


. M. ae. a fewer 








Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans, 


Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts and Cemeteries. By 
El pe A. Lone, Landecene, Arenlor, Siaprped. Cloth, 


12mo.. - 2.00 
— Dhtrydeas! ~ sm 4 

y Henry Stewart. A —> -“ — work. 

Tiestretod Cloth, 12mo....,..%. + 2.00 


Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 

By Rufus Bacon Martin. Valuable ~ cap paneane iomnd the 

business of hog-raising. Paper, l12mo.. ..40 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 

It is so plairi that one who has never ek sheep, may 

learn from its 8s how to yt a beast ewes 

By Henry Stewart. Illustrated.. ’ 
Harris on the Pig. 

Equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, 

and to the breeder on an ata aaa bd Joseph 

Harris. Lllustrated. Cloth, 12mo. . 1.50 
The Dogs of Great Britain, ‘Ainettes and 

Other Countries. 

Breeding, Training and Management, in Health and . 

Disease. By “Stonehenge.” Ilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. .2.00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers. 

a Sompiote Manual for Horsemen. By William Her- 

rt (Frank Forester). DTlustrated. Cloth, 12mo....1.75 

Partriaits Horse Breeding. 


The Petoipiecs of Heredity applied to the business of 
breeding animals. By J. H. Sanders. Cloth, 12mo...2.00 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
ag ee, *2 Rey firs ey Explained. Race 12mo. 


1.50) 
Duck Coitane 
ss " — Arstpelss 
trated. 
Stoddard’s An Ege Farm. 
By H. H. Stoddard. The management of vem in 
large numbers. Illustrated. ]12mo. Cloth.. . 50 
Profits in Poultry. 


Useful and Ornamental Breeds and camel ™ eee Man- 
agement. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo., - 1.00 


as! James Rankin. Fully illus- 


Canning and Preserving. 


By Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer. Teaching beginners how to can 
and preserve fruits and vegetables, making marmalades, 
fruit, butter “picking, , drying fruits and making sirups 
~ ee ree pig — pit thi ae hui ms, perbe, 

te - 40 


Barn Plans‘and Outbuildings. 
Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions and Plans for the Con- 
struction 0 Barns: one — tildings. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. PSLRA. 0 00bse00 00-0 » LM 
Law’s TUSDLID Adviser. 
A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 
in Domestic yr ppspn By Prof. James Law. Cloth 
Crown, 8vo.. 4a dni somidadonk wilted... . 3. 
Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 
By Elliott W. Stewart. The laws of Animal growth, 
epecaly SED lee, to : Peee eae. abi RPA: herein t 
oth, l2mo.. b 2.00 
The American Standard of Perfection. 
The recognized standard work on Poultry... .- 1.00 


The Practical Fruit Grower. 


By S. T. Maynard. Just what the beginner needs and 
the successful fruitman practices. Illustrated. Cloth. .50 


The Family Horse. 


By Geo. A. Martin. A practical Manual, full of the most 
useful information. Illustrated. Cloth; 12M0...:.... 1.00 


Stewart’s a for the Farm, Garden, 
and Orchard 
Farmers can vendity a pagers the losses which result 
from the _ scarcity water. By. Henry -Stewart. 
Wustgated:. Cloth, l8mo@i. o. 3.8 1S. & 8... neds... 1.50 
Mushrooms, How to Grow Them. 


The most practical work on the subject and the only 
book on growing Mushrooms published in America. By 
Wm. Falconer. Illustrated. ‘Cloth................ 1.50 


Harris’s Talks on Manures. 
By Joseph Harris, M. 8., author of “Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,” including a chapter b oe John B. meter 
of Rothamsted, England. oth, 1 Pere Tree 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 
A practical and comprehensive guide. By Geo. Bommer. 
PEPCK ng «01 0.0 + © cecvececossesie ne emepngacn o0. eee cease es am 
High Farming Without Manure. 
By M. George Ville. me pati) 17 x6 Raperipentys 
Farm at Vincennes. . 
Keeping One Cow. 
A collection’ of Prize Essays upon the management te 


¥ asingle Milch Cow. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. 


New ‘Edition of Illustrated R ural Book Catalog te, containing 116 pages, and fully “describing upwards of 600 waluable works on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, het Cattle Gain¢, etc. 


~ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Our New Illustrated 


Premium List for 


1892-93. 


FOR CLUB-RAISERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Valuable, Useful and Ornamental Presents, 
COSTING NO MONEY AND BUT LITTLE LABOR. 
Carefully and Specially Selected to Meet the Wants and Tastes of our Great Family 


of Readers. 


Hundreds of Articles you would otherwise have to purchase, procured free through this channel. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is recognized as the leading Rural Magazine of the world, and has secured a position such as 


has not been accorded to any other publication of its class. 
Its large and constantly growing constituency is a telling testimonial of its sterling value. 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is so well known and so attractive that any one can easily procure 


spheres. 
its influence year by year. 
subsctibers. 


WE WANT NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


more new subscribers. 


We offer these premium articles for the reason that we can give greater value to 
club raisers in this way than we can by paying cash, owing to the nupertas facilities we 
We offer a splendid variety, from wh 


possess for purchasing goods. 


may choose something that he or she would like to possess. 


To those who prefer, we offer in lieu of these premiums, a liberal cash commis- 
sien on every new subscription procured. Write us for terms. 


OPEN T0 ALL These premium offers for raising clubs are not confined to those 
« who are in the custom of canvassing, but are open to all our _sub- take is made. 
seribers. THESE OFFERS DO NOT, HOWEVER, APPLY TO PUBLISHERS, 


RULES AND CONDITIONS UNDER 


Terms to Subscribers.—The AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is published monthly at $1.50 per year for single 
subscribers, $1.00 per year in clubsjof five or more. Six 
months subscribers taken at the same rate. 

To New York City Subscribers.—The postal laws 
will not allow of our sending the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST to New York City subscribers at pound rates, and 
we are obliged to pay transient postage on every Copy; 
consequently 20 cents must be added to the subscription 
price for papers delivered in New York city. 

e premiums offered are for new subscribers pro- 
cured at the club rate, $1 per year. 

A new subscriber is one who is not now taking the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Double the number of renewal subscribers is required 
to secure any of the premiums offered. For instance, any 
premium offered for 2 new subscrivers will require 4 re- 
newal subscribers, and so on, for any of the premiums 
advertised. : 

Although we are always glad to get the renewals of 
present subscribers, what we desire most is the assistance 
of our friends to extend our list ,and introduce the 
pens soy AGRICULTURIST into homes where it is not 
now taken. 

NO PREMIUM WHATEVER is allowed on one’s 
own subscription. Premiums are offered as an incentive 
to club raising, and therefore given only to those who 
solicit subscribers; they are given to the one who gets the 
subscriber, not to the subscriber. Of, course a subseriber 
who desires a premium in connection with his or her sub- 
scription may obtain it by paying to the agent or sending 
the advertised price of same in connection with the 
AGRICULTURIST. 

One or more premiums can be taken foraclub. For 
instance, a club of 12 subscribers will entitle the club- 
raiser to a premium offered for 12 names, or two or more 
premiums aggregating 12. 

Subscribers taking any premium offered in con- 
nection with a yearly subscription count toward a club 
premium the same as when the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist alone is taken. 

Subscribers clubbing with other papers, as an- 
nounced in our club list, count for a premium the same as 
if they take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST separately. 

To Start a Clubit is not *hecessary to secure the 
promise of five names before soliciting subscriptions at 
the club rate of $1 per year. We know from experience 
that nearly every one who starts to raise a club will secure 
a sufficient number to entitle them to the club rate. 
Secure one, two or three subscriptions, as opportunity 
offers, and send on the names with the pay, that papers 
can be aopmcaced immediately, and finish your club 
ssible. 

t Cards.—It is not always convenient for a club- 
raiser to secure at once all the subscriters necessary to 
obtain a certain premium. Insuch cases the subscribers 
can be sent us to be placed to the club-raiser’s credit... On 
receipt of a list of subscribers, with payment for the same 

we mail the club raiser a eredit. eard for the number o 

subscribers sent. When the club is complete these credit 
cards can be returned and the premium or premiums to 
which the club-raiser is entitled will be forwarded. These 


when 


And as an inducement for you to secure them 
we offer on the following pages a large variety 
of useful premium articles which we present those who secure us one or 





ch almost any one Evenings, an 


one. 





credit cards are good until October 20, 1893. Mark every 
such list “For Premium.” 

Cash Commissions will be = canvassers instead of 
premium articles if preferred. Particulars on application. 

+E ENEWALS EARLY. Club raisers who in- 
tend to renew their last year’s club, of which we will send 
a printed list on application, will confer a great favor on 
the publishers by sending just before or about the 
time the subscriptions end. Always send the renewals 
in the same name as the Fe dag year, when possible. 
For example, if John F. Smith renews, don’t send the 


renewal of J. F. Smith. Always ask the subscriber in 


| what name his or her paper has come the previous year, 


and be sure to see that itis exactly as it appears on the 
little yellow label which comes on the subscriber’s paper. 

Subscriptions can commence any time.—lt is 
not necessary that all subscriptions in a club commence 
at the same time. Subscriptions can commence with any 


number. r 

Subscribers at different post-offices.—It is not re- 
quired that all subscribers in a club be from the same 
post-office. They can be sent and will be accepted from 


different offices. 

ew Subscribers are commenced with the issue 
for the month in which the subscription is received unless 
ordered otherwise. Subscriptions can, however, com- 
mence at any time. 

Exclusive territory we cannot guarantee to any 
one, as our offers are general. Club raisers can canvass 
anywhere they choose, but so far as possible we will pro- 
tect club raisers who show the ability to canvass thorough- 
ly any section if they desire protection. 

Canvassers’ Outfits.—Many can obtain a good-sized 
club by simply showing a copy of the paper, but the best 
results are obtained by having a few extra copies, and 
making a systematic and persistent canvass. Subscrip- 
tion blanks, addressed envelopes, specimen copies and 
full instructions for canvassing will be sent free on 
request. 

ample copies by mail.—We will send sample 
copies of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to any list of 
names our readers may choose to send us, but such a list 
should be written on a sheet separate from any other 
communication. All intending to make a canvass will 
find it a good plan to forward us a list of those they intend 
to call.on, but before doing so it is aways best to make a 
He list for reference, that it may be known without 
fail all who are to receive specimen copies. We will for- 
ward specimen copies immediately on receipt of the same. 
and in a week or ten days the canvass can be made. This 
plan gives an opportunity for the people to examine the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST before being called upon for 
their subscription, and will in many cases save time and 
labor.. We especially recommend and would advise a 
trial of this 4. by all who would form 2 Mespr 

Be careful to get from every subscriber you obtain 
the correct post-office addre oapecially of subscribers 
he mw, in towns sapere no pos' on ce is established. * 

ny reasonable num specimen copies 
our selection will be furnished free and postpaid to those 
who wish to canvass. 

Uncompleted Clubs.—When a person is working for 


induce many of them to subscribe. If you cannot undertake to raise a 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


or if any article is not satisfactory, it can be 
taken in its place. We guarantee satisfaction to every one dealing with us. 


WHICH PREMIUMS ARE OFFERED. 





Its invaluable teachings are recognized and appreciated in both hemi- 


It is growing and creating in 


NEWSDEALERS OR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES who solicit for various papers by 
catalogue, as they do no real work in securing subscribers. 

If you appreciate the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and would like to see its infiu- 
ence extended, the most substantial method of showing it would be to ask one or’ more 
of your friends or neighbors to subscribe. 

Everybody has some spare moments that can be devoted to a little work of this kind. 
at other odd times, you can go among your friends and neighbors and 


Iarge‘club, try a 


All our srensinns articles will be found exactly 
a8 described. If, ane oversight,. any mis- 
returned and something else 


a certain premium, but fails to procure the ne 


number of subscribers, it can be procured b part 
cash, a3 designated in the descri Sian of inal’ retin. 
PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. Subscribers 


who are unable or do not choose to form clubs may secure 
any premium desired in connection with their. subscrip- 
tion on the terms advertised. Renew any time; it matters 
not whether your subscription has expired or not, for_on 
receipt of subscription we will extend time one year from 
date of expiration. If your subscription has already 
expired, and this you can tell upon an examination of the 
date opposite your name on the m ne or wrapper 
which shows to what time your subscription is paid, re- 
new now, and, if desired, any premium mentioned in this 
list will be sent in connection with a two years’ subscrip- 
tion on receipt of $1.00 in addition to the advertised price 
of the same in connection with one year’s subscription. 

Premiums For Sale.—Those who wish to purehase 
any of the premiums in our list can do so at the adver- 
tised price. Our prices are low considering the excellence 
of the goods, and as a rule much less than the prices 
charged for the same quality in stores. 

Na ether articles except those in this list can be 
supplied. 

No articles sent C. O. D. or on credit.—The im- 
mense detail in connection with our business wilh not al- 
low our dealing except for cash. 

We warrant every article, and keep on hand and 
can supply throughout the year everything advertised.- 

Order premiums by the number, where one is 
given with the description. 

How shipped.—Premiums sent by mail are paraate by 
us; when goods are sent by express or freight the charges 
are to be paid by the receiver in every case. Give ship- 
ping directions when ordering goods to go by express or 

reight, specifying nearest station and line of railroad 
or express line. xpress or freight charges are usually 
low on premium articles. The cost can be learned at 
one’s own nearest express or freight office. 

Premiums registered, when-sent by mail,.for 10 
cents additional. 

How orders are filled.—We usually fill all orders the 
day they are received, but often in the busy season it 
takes two or three days. If papers and S are not re- 
ceived after a reasonable length of time, say 10 days, tc 
allow for delays in the mail or otherwise, et us know, 
stating what your order was and when sent, and it will 
receive prompt attention. 

Cash must be sent with each order, as we%annot 
keep book accounts with any one. Subscriptions ‘are nct 
entered until money is received. 

mittances can_be made by bank bills, 
notes, money orders, ehecks, drafts or by registered 

To subscribers in the British Provinces.—All 
matter admitted to the mails in the United States will go 
to the Provinces on the same terms, but any matter that 
is subject to a duty in Canada will be subject to a du 
when so mailed, peyanie by the receiver. Nearly all 
mailable articles in this list will go without duty, but we 
tion io desized previous to orderiag go t@ your hrearest 

m revious to © our est 
customs officer and he will inform » Pas - 


ostal 
etter. 


FOR RATES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES SEE LAST PAGE OF THIS NUMBER, 
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~« The Peerless Atlas of the World. 


130 PAGES, EACH 14 BY 11 INCHES. OVER 200 LARGE MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Given for Two New Subscribers. 


Only $1.¢5 for the Atlas and the ATLERICAN AGRICULT URIST One Year. 


All Mailed to Any Address, Postage Paid by Us. 
A COPY OF THE ATLAS ALONE SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR. 


A New and Revised Edition of this popular Atlas of the World has just bees published, embracing new features not found in any previous edition. 


IT GIVES THE POPULATION 91 Ail Counties of the ‘Unive BY THE CENSUS OF 1890. 


Of All Counties of the United States, 
Of American Cities with Over 8,000 Inhabitants. — Sst et cl 


_MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS embellish nearly every page of the letter-press 
matter and faithfully depict scenes in almost every part of the world. They are 
intensely interesting and constitute an art collection which will be viewed with pleasure 
and admiration for years to come. The following is only a partial list of these artistic 
illustrations: 

The World’s Fair illustrations inelude— 
Administration Building. 
United States Government Building. 
Transportation Building. 
Electrical Building. 
Agricultural Building. 
Machinery Hall. 
Horticultural Building. 
Fish and Fisheries Building. 














Gussantense River. i) potite Catawissa, Pa. 
naugiwwation of the Ohio Territorial Gover » 
at Marietta—1788. — 
Bird’s-eye View of National Soldiers’ Home, Day- 
ton, Ohio. EOFS 
Lincoln Monument, Springfield, 111. 
Frontier Life with the Early Settlers in Illinois. 
The Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Washington’s Grave, Mt. Vernon, Va. 
Illinois State Building. How our Forefathers went West. 
The proposed Procto: Steel Tower. St. Augustine, Fla.—The oldest city in America. 
The Capitol and other public buildings, Washing- | Scene in Tropical Florida. 
ton, D. C. Snow Sheds, Selkirk Mountains, on the Canadian 
Nearly all the State Capitols and State Seals. Pacific Rail way. 
Flags of Various Nations. } Rural Scenes in Iowa. 
First Settlers in Virginia. ' Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 
General Frement on the Summit of the Rocky j Currecanti Needle in the Black Canon, Colorado. 
Mountains. Cliff Dwellers, Southern Colorado. 
Bartheldi Statue, New York Harbor. | Cataract of the Upper Missouri. 
“Upper and Lower Notch” in the White Moun- | Old Church of San Juan, New Mexico. 
tains. nesidence of a Persian Governor. 
Cape Cod Views. Animas Canon and Needle Mountain, Colorado. 
Martha’s Vineyard. Garden of the Gods, Rocky Mountains, Colorado. 
Bunker Hill Monument. Picturesque Features of San Antonio, Tex. 
Views of Newport. R. I. United States Postoffice, Chicago, Il. 
Brooklyn ep New Board of Trade Building, Chicago, 11. 
Panic of the Philadelphians at the approach of the | Views in Switzerland. 
Paxtons—1763. Watkin’s Glen, N. Y. 


The Peerless Atlas meets the wants of the people more completely than any similar 
publication ever published. For the price it stands ‘Peerless’ in every sense of the 
word. The latest edition contains new maps never before published, including a new 
colored map showing the latest divisions of the new Territory of Oklahoma, while 
accurate and timely information, statistical and otherwise, is brought down to the latest 
date. As an atlas and general reference book it is broad and comprehensive, valuable 
alike to the merchant, the farmer, the professional man—in fact, everybody. 


It is Equal te Any $10.00 Atlas. 


To keep paee with the progress of the age, to understand comprehensively and intel- 
ligently the current happenings, daily telegraphed from all parts of the earth, you must 
have at hand the latest edition of the “Peerless Atlas of the World.” 
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PEERLESS 





Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 14 by 11 Inches. 
UNIQUE AND UNAPPROACHABLE IS THE UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF THOUSANDS, AND THOUSANDS 
MORE WILL RE-ECHO IT WHEN THEY RECEIVE THIS PEERLESS WORK. 


The popular and electoral votes for president in 1880, 1884 and 1888, by states. 





The Peerless Atlas gives the county seat of each county. 

By the reference index, the counties and county seats may be readily found on the 
maps, without loss of time. 

The maps are handsomely colored, most of them in six colors. 

It contains colored county maps of all the states and territories. 

All countries on the face of the earth are shown. 

Has the latest railroad maps, and rivers and lakes are accurately located. 

All the large cities of the world are shown on the . 

The important towns and most of the villages of the United States are given on the 


maps. 

It gives a classified list of all nations of the earth, with form of government, geograph- 
ical location, size and population. 

Population of each state in the union for the past 50 years. 

A condensed history of each state in the union. Number of miles of railroad in each 


st 


The educational and religious interests of each state. 

List of all the presidents of the United States. 

The agricultural productions of the United States. 

The mineral products of the United States. 

Homestead laws and civil service rules. 

Statistics of immigration into the United States, 1820 to 1891. 

Public debt of the United States for the past 100 years. 

Commercial failures in the United States for 1889 and 1890. 

Indebtedness of the world, with per cent. of increase or decrease for 1880 and 1890. 
Gold and silver statistics of the United States. 

Interest laws and statutes of limitations for each state and territory. 

Exports of breadstuff and petroleum for 1889, 1890 and 1891 (to June 30). 

Number and value of farm animals in the United States. 

The cultivable area of the United States as compared with increase of population. 
Postal information, with domestic and foreign rates. 





ate. 
The peculiarities of soil and climate, together with the chief productions, principal 
industries and wealth of each state. And much other information that should be in every home, store, office and counting-room. 


The Peerless Atlas contains a large amount of interesting data and numerous beautiful illustrations of the more conspicuous buildings relating to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, an event about which everybody is talking and concerning which all want reliable and authentic information. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of this Peerless Atlas. 


THE PEERLESS ATLAS HAS LARGER AND FINER MAPS THAN ARE FOUND IN $5.00 AND $10.00 ATLASES. 


It Contains a General Description of the World, giving its physical features—form, density, temperature, motion, the seasons, climatic conditions, 
winds and currents; distribution of land and water; heights of mountains and lengths of rivers; races of people and their religions; an historical chapter 
on polar explorations; also the most complete list of nations ever published, giving their geographical locations, area, population and form of government. 
Every school-boy and girl, as well as college student, will find it an invaluable aid 1n the study of geography in all its phases, and parents should not fail 
to provide their children with it, and thus place in their hands a potent and comprehensive educational aid, supplementing and assisting the work of the school. 


THOUSANDS IN VALUE FOR ALMOST NOTHING. 


“Impossible,” do you say? Consider for a moment the great amount of labor and money expended in the preparation of this great Atlas. Take, first, 
the sums paid by the different nations ef the world for aceurate topographical surveys from which the data for the maps have been gathered, aggregating 
millions of dollars. Next, the item of expense directly connected with the preparation of this “Peerless” work, Such as engraving of the maps; illustrations, 
editorial labor, type-setting, electrotyping, printing, etc., amounting to upwards of $25,000. In the Beerless Atlas there is concentrated the labor of years, 
representing an almost incredible cash outlay ; yet by printing very large editions, the cost pet'cédpy is propertionately decreased, énabling us to offer, you 
the results of this great labor and expense for a mere pittance. 





ALL PR E M i U M ‘ ARTIC LE g Are ached io connection with the AuBEICAN AGRICULTUEIES one-Year for the eAversions vo Seg yt en 
. They are ME ERS e cub : ear; ou 
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No. 87; A COLUMBUS, ulhtie 
A History of the United States. 


COLUMBIAN EDITION; By RIDPATH. 


Regular price $4.00. Our price $3.00, express paid, which includes the American Agriculturist one year. 
Given for Four New Subscribers. 


1392. ] 








Profusely illustrated with Maps, Charts, Sketches, Portraits and Diagrams. 
A Handsome Octavo Volume, with over 800 pages. This is the most complete and the 
most popular History of the United States of America from the Aboriginal Times to the 
Present Day, embracing: An Account of the Aborigines; Norsemen in the New 
World; the Discoveries of the Spaniards, English and 
French; the Planting of Settlements; the Growth .of the 
Colonies; the Struggle for Liberty in the Revolution; the 
Establishment of the Union, down to the Iaauguration 
of President Harrison; the Development of the Nation; 
the Civil War. Magnificently illustrated in colors with 
flags of all nations and the portraits of all the Presidents; 
the seals of all the States, and numerous beautiful 
engravings describing the growth and development of the 
nation. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ IT. 


The World’s Fair, the most stupendous exhibition, 
national or international, ever made by any country, will 
be thrown open in 1893 for the inspection and instruction 
of all nations. It will mark an important era in our 
national life, therefore, it behooves every one to become 
familiar with the history of our marvelous progress as a 
people, and with our country’s development from the first 
settlers down to the crowning glory of our prosperity at 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

Never before has there been published a book so rich in 
historical incident, so instructive in its method of pre- i} 
sentation, and so brilliant and fascinating in its My 
narrative; and never has there been a time when it was 
so necessary that an American citizen should look back 
and trace the progress of his country from its early, 
humble beginnings, to its present proud position among 
the foremost nations of the globe. But the book must be q 
seen and read to be properly appreciated. All who * 
improve the opportunity to secure a copy, will be con- ; 
vinced that the many encomiums so freely bestowed upon it are fully merited. 





We will mail this great work, express paid, on recei 
yearly subscribers at $1.00 each, express paid. 





A WONDERFUL OFFER 


pt of only $3.00, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Given for 4 new 


The very many beautiful illustrations, made especially for this work, constitute one 
of its chief attractions. There are, likewise, numerous large maps, giving the 
geography of the country at different periods of its history; a large number of portraits 
of the leading men of the country, from William Penn down to President Harrison, and 
charts and diagrams which impart infermation and greatly 
assist the reader to an understanding of the work. 
} These illustrations are one of its best and most important 
features. 

This history is remarkable for its conciseness. In this 
respect it has an advantage over Bancroft’s, or any of the 
other large histories of the United States. The style of 
the author is at the same time both plain and fascinating. 
In this respect it is adapted to the ordinary reader. No 
subject is overlooked; just enough is said upon each 
topic, and all is presented in such a clear and brilliant 
manner that the attention and interest of the reader are 
constantly secured. 

This Great History has received the most emphatic 
indorsement from the best educated ‘men in the land. 
Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University; ex-President 
White, of Cornell University; Prof. Churchill, of Oberlin 
College; Prof. H. S. Tarbell, Supt. of Schools, Indiana; 
Prof. Edwards of McKendree College; Dr. - Buckley, 
editor of “Christian Advocate,” and many others of the 
same class, have given testimonials, in which they speak 
in the highest terms of this work as the most concise, the 
most spirited, the most instructive, the cheapest, and, on 
the whole, the best American History ever published. 

The Volume, which is Octavo in size, is printed on the 
very best paper, and in large, clear, bold type, which can 
be read with the greatest ease. It numbers over eight 
hundred pages, and some idea as to the capacity of 
the volume may be derived from the fact that it weighs 
about 6 pounds, is 10 inches long, 7 inches wide and 3 
inches in thickness. 














No. 309. The Leatherstocking Tales. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The first and greatest of American novelists was James Fenimore Cooper. ‘His 
popularity,” says a writer in the Century Magazine, “was cosmopolitan. He was almost 
as widely read in France, in Germany and in Italy as in Great Britain and the United 
States.Only one American book has ever 
since attained the international suc- 
cess of these of Cooper’s—Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and only ene American author, 
Poe, has since gained a name at all 
commensurate with Cooper’s abroad.” 
The great author is dead,but his charm- 
ing romances still live to delight new 
generations of readers. Beautiful in- 
deed are Cooper’s stories of the red 
man and the pioneer, full of incident, 
intensely interesting, abounding in ad- 
venture, yet pure,elevating, manly, and 
entirely devoid of all the objection- 
able features of the modern Indian 
story. No reading could be more 
wholesome for young or old than Coop- 
er’s famous novels. An entirely new 
edition of the Leatherstocking Tales 
has just been published, in one large 
and handsome volume of over three 
hundred quarto pages, containing 
all of these famous romances, com- 
plete, unchanged and unabridged, viz: 
The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, 
The Last of the Mohicans, The 
Pioneers, The Prairie. 

This handsome edition of the Leath- 
erstocking Tales is printed upon good 
paper from large type. It is a delight- 
‘ful book, and one which should have a place in every American home. It contains 
five of the most charming romances that the mind of man has ever conceived. A 
whole winter’s reading ts comprised in this mammoth volume. All who have not read 
‘Cooper’s stories have in store for themselves.a rich literary treat. Every member of the 
family circle will be delighted with them, ; 

The complete set given for 1 new subscriber. Price. 50 cents, or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST One year $1.60, postpaid. 
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Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 


No. 111. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

This masterpiece of the greatest of French writers was originally published in five 
volumes. We now offer the complete work in one large 
volume of 1,165 pages, size 734x544 inches. A new transia- 
i tion, by Israel F. Hapgood, neatly bound in cloth, 
illustrated, and well printed in clear type. “Les Miser- 
ables” is one of the most thrilling stories extant, portions 
of history being cleverly woven with fiction. It gives a 
most realistic description of the sixty leagues of sewers 
which honeycomb the ground beneath the great city of 
Paris, and of Jean Valjean’s passage through them. The 
pen-picture of the battle of Waterloo is considered the best 
on record. The volume is divided into five parts, 
entitled “Fantine,” ‘“Cozette,” “Marius,” “St. Denis” 
and “Jean Valjean.” The characters are most, power- 
| fully drawn by a master’s hand, while a valuable moral 
lesson is inculeated by these glimpses at the dark side of 
ithe French capital. No library is complete without 
} this classic. 

Regular price, 1.50; our price, $1, postpaid; with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $L75% 


No. 113. Dr. Case’s Recipe Book. 


Cloth Edition, for 2 New Subscribers. Paper 
Edition, for 1 New Subscriber. 

By Prof. A. L. Case, M. D., of Auburn, N. ¥., 
University. A new and revised edition containing 
nearly 2,000 recipes, every one of which has been 
tried and proved correct. Nosuch amount of infor- 
mation was ever offered before to farmers, steek 
owners, manufacturers, housekeepers, and others in 
almost every department of industry at so smalla 
cost. Artists, clothiers, beot, shoe and harness 
makers, tanners, furriers, watchmakers, jewelers, 

YS gilders, painters, toba@conists, tin, paint and varnish 
dealers, blacksmiths, iron and brass founders, gua. 
smiths, etc., will all‘find this work to be a treasure 
and that by following its instructions they will be able 
to make and save maay dellars annually. yh} 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents, pestpaid. In 
cloth, @1, postpaid. The eloth edition ag the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.7, 
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Bloeck-House, Six Nights in a; or Sketches 
of Border Life. 

Embracing Adventures Among the Indians, Feats of the 
Wild Hunters, and Exploits of Boone, Brady, Kenton 
and other heroes of the West. By Henry C. Watson, 
author of “Camp Fires of the Revolution.” With 100 
Engravings. 12mo. Cloth. 

Arctic Regions, Thirty Years in The. 
Embracing Sir John Franklin’s Four Expeditions to the 
Polar Seas. This book sketches Franklin’s three expe- 
@itions, and gives all the information to be had respect- 
ing the fourth and last sad one. 12mo. Cloth. 
Sndians, Thrilling Adventures Among the. 
©oemprising the most remarkable personal narratives of 
the early Indian Wars, with incidents of the hostilities 
im Mexico and Texas. By John Frost, L.L. D. This work 
abounds in scenes of adventure and danger to which it is 
hardly possible to find a parallel. More than 300 Illustra- 
tiens. 12mo. Cloth. 


Whrilling Stories of the Great Rebellion. 


Somprising Heroic Adventures and Hairbreadth Es- 
«capes of Soldiers, Scouts, Spies, and Refugees. Tales of 
feyal and disloyal women; stories of the negro, etc., 
with incidents of fun and merriment in camp and field, 
tegether with a full account of the death of President 
EZincoln, etc. By Lieut. Charles S. Greene. With Steel 
Pilate Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 

Advice to Young Men. 

@n their duties and conduct in life. By T. S. Arthur. 
Entended to strengthen their good purposes and to ele- 
wate their minds into sounder views of life. 12mo. 
Cioth. 

Advice to Young Ladies. 

On their duties and conductin life. By T. S. Arthur. 
An admirable work intended to inculcate right modes 
ef thinking as the basis of all correct action, and tocor- 
rect the false views of life which everywhere prevail. 
E2mo. Cloth. 

Crusoe, Robinson. 

Cerrectly reprinted from the original edition. With an 
imtroduction giving a new history of DeFoe’s Master- 
piece, Acknowledged to be the finest edition of this 
work in the country. Fourteen full-page illustrations. 
32mo. Cloth. 

Before and After Marriage ; 

or Sweethearts and Wives and Other Tales. By T. S. 
Arthur. An interesting and instructive volume that 
has received flattering notices from the press. With 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. 

Doomed Chief, The 

A Thrilling Tale of Philip, the great Indian King, and 
the early colonists of New England. By D. P. Thomp- 
son. The author has portrayed the historical features 
of colonial times in a striking and pleasing manner. 12 
mo. Cloth. 

Forest and Prairie ; 

or Life on the Frontier. By Emerson Bennett. With 
Several Handsome Illustrations. The series of inimita- 
bie backwoods life, by this well-known author, of which 
this is one of the very best, have gained an enviable 
popularity among American readers. 12mo. Cloth. 
Fatal Feud, The; 

or the Ruin Blind Obstinacy Wrought in Our Parish. 
By George Canning Hill. The incidents of this story 
faithfully port-ay the passion ruling so strongly in 
many human hearts, and mark fatal results of false 
pride. 12mo. Cloth. 

Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest Fieid, 
By T.8. Arthur. Inculcating the importance of good, 
true principles, and pure affections, and human sympa- 
thies. i2mo. Cloth. 





Choice Books for Public and Private 


Librarics. 


Life of Horace Greely. 


Including notices of Important Political and Historical 
Events; and eminent Journalists, Politicians and 
Statesmen of his time. A complete biography of this 
great man. By L. D. Ingersoll. Portrait on steel and 26 
illustrations. 575 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 


Good Time Coming, The. 


By T. S. Arthur. Showing how the dissatisfied yearn- 
ings of every human heart toward the brighter day 
ahead may find the sunlight dawn upon him. With 
Mezzotint Frontispiece, 12mo. Cloth. 


Hand Without the Heart; 


or the Life and Trials of Jesse Loring. By T. S. Arthur. 

s@Zhowing the error of a lifetime in a wholly discordant 
marriage and the final reward of this long trial-of faith, 
love and high religious principle. 12mo. Cloth. 


Palestines, History of, From the Patri- 
archal Age to the Present Time. 


With Introductory Chapter on the Geography and Nat- 
ural History of the Country, and on the Customs and 
Institutions of the Hebrews. By John Kitto, D. D., 
Editor of the “Pictorial Bible,” “Pictorial History of 
Palestine,” “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” ete. 
With upwards of 200 illustrations. This work presents,in 
a eonnected and compendious form, the history of the 
Hebrew nation from the time of Abraham, through the 
various political forms which it assumed, till the disper- 
sion of that peculiar people. 12mo. Cloth. 


Lincoln, Abraham, Life and Public Ser- 
vice of. 
Sixteenth President of the United States, containing his 
early history and political career, together with the 
speeches, messages, proclamations, and other official 
documents illustrative of his eventful career. By 
Frank Crosby. With Portrait on Steel. 12mo. Cloth. 


Napoleon and His Campaigns. 
His Army and his Generals. Embracing a complete 
history of Bonaparte’s great military operations 
throughout Europe, with the most important incidents 
of his private and political life. A sketch of the French 
Revolution. With full-page engravings. IMlustrated, 
12mo. Cloth. 


Old Man’s Bride, The ; 
or the Lesson of the Day. By T. S. Arthur. Showing 
the fatal error committed by those who make marriage 
a matter of bargain and sale. 12mo. Cloth. 


Out in the World. 
By T. S. Arthur. There are so many persons continu- 
ally representing Mrs. Woodbine around us, and so few 
like the estimable Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, that we urge 
the reading of “Out in the World” upon the young people 
12mo. Cloth. 


Crusades, History of the. 


Carefully revised with a number of new additions, and 
a series of engravings, executed by first-class artists in- 
troduced. No other historian of the Crusades has suc- 
ceeded in comprising so complete and entertaining a 
narrative in so reasonable acompass. By Major George 
Proctor. With 150 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 


Washington, George, Life and Times of. 


First President of the United States. Samuel M. Sch- 
mucker, L.L. D. With portrait on steel. 12mo. Cloth. 
Webster, Daniel, Public and Private Life 
of. 
Including most of his great speeches and letters. By 
Gen. 8. P. Lyman. Never were his words more weighty, 
his logic more irresistible, than when vindicating the 
rights of his country. No library is complete without 
his life. With illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 


Judsons, The Three Mrs., Lives of: 


The celebrated missidiilaries. A trio of heroines of 
which America may well be proud. Their domestic and 
missionary life carefully narrated, in which relation 
they stood as high as.they did in their more public chay- 
acter as missionariés. New and careftilly revised edi, 
tion. 12mo, Cloth. 





Regular retail price $1.25 and 1.50 each. Our price postpaid, $1.00 each, or your choice of any one book. 
including the American Agriculturist one year for $1.60 postpaid. Any one book given for one new yearly 
subscription at $1.00 each postpaid. It embraces history, biography, travel, adventure, fiction, religion, ete.,. 
etc. These books are all substantially bound in cloth with gold side stamp, head bands and spring backs. THEY 
DO NOT FALL APART ON SHORT ACQUAINTANCE. 


Boone, Daniel, Life of. 
The Great Western Hunter and Pioneer. By Cecil B. 
Hartley. Contains an account of Boone’s Early History . 
his Daring and Remarkable Career, his Adventures 
with the Indians, and his wonderful skill and coolness.. 
Profusely illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 


The Fatal Secret. 
A story of Owaeta, the “Wild Flower of Mackinaw.” 
An American novel of the most charming character, 
now in its twentieth edition ; a clean, pure romance, 
fascinating from beginning to end. By Ida Glenwood, 
the Blind Bard of Michigan. Steel plate engraving, 
415 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 


Way to Prosper, The, 
and Other Tales. By T. 8S. Arthur. Showing the pow- 
,er. of virtue, harmony, and fraternal affection of a fam- 
ily insecuring future well-being and prosperity. 12mo.. 
Cloth. 


White Rocks, The, 

or The Robbers of the Monongahela. A thrilling story. 
of outlaw life in Western Pennsylvania. By A. F.. 
Hill. Based on a tragedy that occurred ‘years ago in 
Fayette county, when a beautiful young girl was thrown 
off a fearful precipice known as the White Rocks, and 
dashed to pieces, by her lover, whom she discovered 
vas concerned in the murder of her father years before. 
12mo. Cloth. 


Livingstone, David, Personal Life of. 


Chiefly from his unpublished journals and correspond. 
ence in the possession of his family. By William Gar- 
den Blaikie, D.D. L.L. D., New College, Edinburgh. 
With portrait. The intrepid missionary of Africa ex-- 
eites widespread interest in his character. Not as a 
traveler, nor asa discoverer, but as a man, in his jour- 
neys and labors for the good of benighted Africa does 
Livingstone appear in this book. 12mo. Cloth. 


Jefferson, Thomas, Life and Times of. 
Third President of the United states. By Samuel M. 
Schmucker, L.L. D. In this work the author has care- 
fully presented both the merits and defects of one of 
the most remarkable characters in the American his- 
tory. The best and most reliable biography ever pro- 
duced. With portrait. 12mo. Cloth. 


| Jackson, Andrew, Life of. 





The Celebrated Patr.ot and Statesman ; twice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Jackson’s character was 
decidedly pronounced ; what he did he did with all his 
might, and his life is full of interest and instruction. By 
Alexander Walker. 12mo. Cloth. 


Josephine, Empress, Life and Secret Mem-- 
ories of. 


First Wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Mile. M. A. 
LeNormand. In fact the secret history written by her 
own hand, with rare elegance and force. It combines 
all the value of authentie history with the absorbing in- 
terest of an anti-biography of exciting romance. 12mo. 
Cloth. i 


Carson, Kit, Life of. 


The Great Western Hunter and Guide. Wild and Re- 
mantic Exploits as a Hunter and Trapper in the Rocky 
Mountains, Thrilling Adventures and, Hairbreadth 
Escapes ; Daring and Invaluable Services as a Giide,_ 
By Chas. Burdett. 12mo. Cloth. 


Franklin, Benjamin, Life of. 
The Celebrated Statesman and Philosopher. By O. L.. 
Holley. The Sources of Franklin’s Success and the Ele- 
ments of His Greatness, are rich beyond parallel in prac- 
tical lessons of wisdom for all. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 


Hamilton, Alexander, Life and Times of. 


By 8S. M. Schmucker, L.L. D. Portrait on Steel. The 
remarkable i :cidents of Hamilton’s career will always 
retain their power and attractiveness, for they furnish 
impressive lessons on every phase of human nature. 
12mo. Cloth. 


Crockett, David, Life of.’ 


The original Humorist and Irrepressible Back woods-- 
man. Written by himself,. Comprising His Early His- 
tory, His Bear Hunting, etc. To which is :added an ac- 
count of his death while fighting fi Ggfence of Texan 
Independence. With Mlustrations. “12mo. Clotir’’’’” 
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+ TEN GOO 


D BOOKS. +- 


‘On subjects of general interest, suited to the wants of every one. Each is printed on good 


paper, 
aid any one of these books. 


und in handsome cloth binding. For only one new subscriber we will present 


pest 
Teeciet price $1, our price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 


year $1.75. _ 


Why, When and Where, 


A Dictionary of Rare 
ss and Curious Informa- 
aoe =—eane tion. A Treasury of 

A Bis y Facts, Legends, Sayings, 
and their explanation, 
gathered from a multi- 
tude of sources, present- 
ing in a convenient 
form a mass of valuable 
knowledge on topics of 
frequent inquiry and 
generalinterest that has 
” been hitherto inacces- 
sible. Carefully com- 
pared with the highest 
authorities. Edited by 





600 pages. Cloth binding. 


Dictionary of American Politics. 


Comprising accounts 
of Political Parties Men 
and Measures; Expleaiua- 
tions of the Consiitu- 
tion; Divisions and Po- 
litical Workings of the 
Government, together 
with Political Phrases, 
Familiar Names of Per- 
sons and Places, Note- f 
worthy Sayings, etc., 
etc. By Everir BROWN 
and ALBERT STRAUSS. 
565 pages. Cloth binding. 

Senator John Sherman § 
says: ‘‘I have to acknowle ¥ HULL 
edge the receipt of a copy 
of your ‘Dictionary of American Politjes.’ I have 
looged it over, and find it a very exc«.ient book of 
—- which every American family ought to 

ave.” 


Cyclopedia of Natural History. 


Comprising descrip- 
tions of Animal Life: 
Mammals, Birds, Rep- 
tiles, Batrachians and 
Fishes; their Structure, 
Habits and Distrihu- 
aon, For cons use 

HARLES C. ABBOTT 

iY, Mw D. 620 pages. 500 

CY illustrations. Cloth 
ZA binding. 

“ This work presents the 
4 subject of Nutural History 

in a manner suited to in- 
terest and instruct the 

eneral mass of readers. 
ft combines accuracy of 
information and system- 
atic arrangement with brevity and simplicity of 
treatment, giving aclear idea of _what_each creat- 
ure is where Nature placed it.”—New York Times. 


The National Standard 
Encyclopedia, 


A Dictionary of Liter- Ke 
ature, the Arts and the § 
Sciences, for popular 
use; containing over20,- fx 
000 articles pertaining to x 
questions of Agricul- [goe 
ture, Anatomy, Astron- BY 
omy, Architecture, Biog- 
pay Botany, Chemis- 
try, Engineering, Geog- y 
raphy, Geology, History, EB 
Horticulture, Medicine, B 
Literature, Mechanics, 
Physiology, Natural His- 
tory, Mythology, and the 
various Arts and Sciences. A book of refer- 
ence for the various departments of human 
knowledge. Complete in one volume of 700 
pases, with over 1,000 illustrations. Cloth 

inding. 


National Standard History of 


the United States. 


A éomplete and con- 
cise account of the 
growth and develop- 
ment ofthe Nation from 
its discovery to the pres- 
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ent time. By EVERIT 
Brown. 600 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Clot 


ing. 

In this most intervating 

book our country’s history 
i istol#from the discovery 
of America down to the 
election of Grover Cleve- 
ii landeas President of the 

oUfited States. In the 67 
chapters is clearly related 
the early histo of our 
country, an authentic ac- 
count of the Civil War, the Record ofsits Battles 
nnd the Gallant Officers of the Army.and Navy. the 
Beane of 4,000,000 Slaves, Reconstruction 
and Peace. : 





ROBERT THORNE, M. A.. 


bind- 


Law Without Lawyers. 


z A Compendium of 
77a, Business aud Domestic 


Law, for popular use,- 
a3 Henry BY Sonar’ 
LL.B., member of the 


New York Bar. Cloth 
binding. 


‘his work contains con- 
densed and concise ex- 
pianetions of the general 

aws, and the laws of the 
several States, relating to 
the rights of property, 
@ agents, common carriers, 
contracts, debts, master 
4Aand servant, partner- 
ships, parent and child, 
bankruptcy, wills, insur- 
ance, corporations, ship- 
ping, mortgages. landlord and tenant, patents, copy- 
rights, trade marks, marriage, divorce,and many 
other subjects of interest to business men, farmers, 
Cte., together with many legal forms. 


ZZ 








National Standard Dictionary. 


A pronouncing lexi- ; 
con of the English Lan- 5 
guage, containing 40,000 Be 
words, and illustrated 
with 700 wood-cuts, to 
which is added an ap- 
pendix of useful and 
valuable information. 
600 pages. Cloth bind- 
ing. 

A convenient and-useful 
book. Clear in typog- 
raphy, convenient in size. 
lt contains. copious defi-. 
nitions, syllabic divisions, 
the accentuation and pro- 
nunciation of exch word. 





allies 


In addition, an appendix 
of valuable reference matter of nearly 100 pages is 
added to the dictionary proper, making it the best 
cheap dictionary we have seen.—Cou 

Louisville. 








Boys’ Useful Pastimes. 
SSS Pleasant and profit- 


— abie hs mcg nti for 
ee, Sare hours, in the use 
Yj Y of tools. By PROF. Ros- 

4 ERT GRIFFITH, A. M. 
300 illustrations. Cloth 
binding. 

QZ ‘This volume comprises 
4Z chupters on the use and 
care of tools, and detailed 
J instruction by means of 
4 which boys can make, with 
their own hands, a large 
number of toys, honsehold 
ornaments, scientific ap- 
pliances,and many pretty, 
amusing and necessary 
. articles for the play- 
cund, the home and out of doors. 











Dr. Danelson’s. Counselor, 


with Recipes. 


A trusty guide for the R 
family. An_ illustrated 
book of 720 pages, treating § 
Physiology, Hygiene, Mar- & 
riage, Medical Practice, 
J. E. DANELSON, fj 







This work describes all 
known diseases and ail- 
ments, and gives plain pre- 
scriptions for their cure, 
with proper directions for 
home treatment. It describes 
the best Washes, Liniments, 
Salves, Plasters, Infusions, 
Pills, Injections. Sprays, Syrups, Tonics,ete. These 
are valuable to the physician and nurse, making it 
«4 manual for reference. * 


What Every One Should Know. 


A Cyclopedia of Prac- 
q tical Information, con- 
taining complete direc- 
tions for making and 
doing over 5,000 things 
necessary in Business, 
the Trades, the Shop, 
the Home, the Farm 
and the Kitchen, giv- 
ing in plain language 
Recipes, Prescriptions, 
Medicines, Manufact- 
uring Processes, Trade 



























! 
| 


4 arations, Mechanical 
Appliances, Aid to In- 
| jured, ‘Business Infor- 
\ maialy, Law, Home Decorations, Art Work, 
an 
' Raising, and hundreds of other usefn 
| and helps needed in our daily wants. By S.H. 
| Burt. 516 pages. Cloth binding. 





Secrets, Chemical Prep~: 


Work, Agriculture. Fruit Culture, Stock. . 
i-hints 





NEW an¢ INTERESTING BOOKS. 
Life of Sitting Bull, 


And History of the Indian War of. 1890-91. A Ee 
count of the Great Medicine Man and Chief, Sit F . 
also a Complete History of the Indian War of 1890-91. (Gver 
100,000 already sold.) 
By W. FLETCHER JOHNSON, 
12mo, cloth, 32 Fine Photo-tint Engravings, $1.50. 

Our price $1.25, postpaid, or furnished with e¢ AMERZI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.75. Given for 3 new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. 


Life of Gen. W. T. Sherman. 


A graphie History of His Career in War and Peace; His 
Maivelous March From the Mountains of Time to the Seacf 
Eternity. (75,000 already sold.) 
By W. FLETCHER JOHNSON. 

Carefully reviewed, Fae had by chapter, and with am 

introduction by Gen. O. O. coward. 
600 pages, 12mo, cloth, Gilt Top, 32 Fine Photo-tint 
Engravings, $1.50. 

Our price $1.25, postpaid, or furnished with the AMERz- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.75. Given for 3 new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. 


Life of P. T. Barnum. 


A unique story of the Marvelous Career of the Great 
Showman, comprising the Boyhood, Youth, Early S$ 
biilliant Enterprises, Astonishing Successes, Disas' 
Losses, Napoleonic Triumphs, etc., etc.; his receptions by 
Kings, Queens, Emperors and Nobility everywhere, etc., ete., 
as told by JOEL BENTON, Esq., author of “Emérson as a 
Poet,” for thirty years an intimate friend of the Greatest ef 
Showmen. 

600 pages, cloth, over 30 Full-page Pictures, including 

portrait, $1.50. 

Our price $1.25 postpaid, or furnished with the AMERE 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.75. Givenfor 3 new 
subscribers at $1.00 @&ch. ‘ 0a 


History of the Sea. 


BY F. B. GOODRICH and EDWARD HOWLAND. 

A graphic deseripiion of ali the noted Maritime Adven- 
tures, Achievements, Explorations, Discoveries and Inver- 
tions made upon or conneeted with the Great Seas, unfeld-- 
ing the Gradual Discovery of the, World, Improvements iz 
Shipbuilding, Growth of Ocean Navigation, Naval Pewes, 
Commerce, ete., ete. This work also treats of 


Works and Wonders Within the Sea. 


Describing Deep Water Diving— how it is done and what # 
accomplishes; Deep Sea Sounding and Dredging—thetr 
poeuliar processes and results achieved; Submarine 

elegraphing, etc., etc. ; 
800 pages, cloth, $2.50. i 
Our price $1.75, postpaid, or furnished with the AMERzZ- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $2.00. Given for 4 new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. . 
TARA 


The Achievements of Stanley. 


A complete History of Stanley’s Explorations in Africa, 
including a sketch of his Life, an account of his Ex = 











in search of Livingstone, and a Full and Graphie 
his Last and Crowning Triumph, his Great Journey 


Across Africa From Sea to Sea. 


By America’s most Brilliant Descriptive Author, Hon. J. ®. 
HEADLEY, author of ‘Napoleon and his Marshalls,* 
‘“‘ Washington and his Generals,” “Sherman and his Cam- 
paigns,” ‘Life of Grant,” etc., etc. 
605 pages, cloth, $2.75. 
Our, price $1.75, postpaid, or furnished with the AMERr- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one yearfor $2.00. Given for 4 new 


subscribers at $1.00 each. 


Life of General Grant: 


FROM HIS BIRTH TO HIS BURIAL. 
The late Hon. Ben. Perley.| Rev. 0. H. Tiffany, D. D. 
F = cial Bio- The Celebrated Divine ant 

or many yea 

giapher of the U.S. Con-| Bloquent Pupil Orator, Pas- 

yress, the Eminent Journa-| tor of the Grant Family @ 

list and Gifted Author, 40| Washington and New Yer 
and thoroughly conversant 


years @ resident at Wash- 
ington, and for 20 years the with all the details of whteh 








intimate friend of General : 
Grant. e writes. 
Covering the Early Life, the Four Years of War, and the 


Twenty Years of Later Life Sinée, with all their rich fruit- 
age of Unparalleled Honors, Public Services, Intercourse 


with Statesmen, Princes, Potentates, etc., at home and 
abroad, Notable Incidents, Thrilling Adventur Strange 


Experiencés—in short; the whole life-sto 
remarkable man is graphically unfolded by the 
ed authors of this volume, the whole being: + ~y 
Aptly and Elegantly Nlustrated. 
738 ——_ loth, $3.00. 
A. oe > « * 
Our ptice #2, postpa furnished with the AMERE 
CAN pte LTURIST one year, $2.25. ‘Given for 4 new sub- 
scribers at #1 each. 
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Abbot (The). By Sir Walter Scott. 

Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey. By 
Washington Irving. 

Airy Fairy Lillian. By The Duchess. 

Alice a to Ernest Maltravers. 
= Lord n 

An’ 


quary, The. A Sir Walter Scott. 
At Home and in War. By Alexander 
Verestchagin. 
Arabian Nights. . 
Alhambra. By Washington I'ving. 
An April Lady. By The Duchess. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
An Egyptian Princess. By George 
Ebers. 
Astoria. By Washington Irving. 
Aurora Floyd. By Miss M.E.Braddon. 
Bracebridge Hail. By Washington 


—_— of Lammermoor. By Sir Wal- 


Bride of the Nile. By George Ebers. 
Bonneville. By Washington 


Cariyle’s French Revolution. Vol I. 
oman Carlyle. 
yle’s French Revolution. Vol. I. 

By Thomas Carlyle. 
Charles Auchester. By E. Berger. 
Children of pone Abbey. By Regina 


Maria Roche. 

Child’s History of England. By 
Charles Diekens. 

Confessions of an Opium Eater. By 
Thomas De Quincey. 

Cousin Pons. By Honore de Balzac. 

Conquest of Granada.. By Washing- 


Cuore. By De Amicis. 
Crayon Papers. By Washington Irv- 


ing. 
Crime and Punishment. By Dostoy- 


Daughter f an Em (The). B 

of an Tress e). By 

Louisa Muhlbach. “3 

Dead Souls. By Gogol. 

Deer Slayer. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Dick’s Sweetheart. By The Duchess. 

Donal Grant. By George Macdonald. 

Donovan. By a Lyall. 

Dora Thorne. By Bertha M. Clay. 

es seeeeenens (The.) By Bertha 

East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Egoist (The). By George Meredith. 

Endymion. By Disraeli. 

Ernest Maltravers. By Lord Lytton. 

ae ag Aram. By Lord Lytton. 
Maid of Perth. By Sir Walter 

Scott. 





$1.00. 


- otal 


Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


Volumes Bound in half Russia Leather, with Marbled Edges and Marbled 
Paper Sides, and Full Gilt back. 


Our Price, 75 Cents. 


$1.60, OR GIVEN FOR 1 NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


Far from the Madding Crowd. By 
Thomas Hardy. 

Felix Holt. By George Eliot. 

7 Violin (The). By Jessie Fother- 


Foul Play. By Charles Reade. 
Frederick the Great and his Court. 
By Louisa Muhlbach 


General Gordon. By the author of 
“Our Queen,” etc. 

Gold Elsie. By E. Marlitt. 

Gotthold’s Emblems. By Christian 
Scriver. 

Great Expectations. By Charles 
Dickens. 

Green Mountain Boys. By Judge D. 
P. Thompson. 

Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. By the Brothers 
Grimm. 

Guilderoy. By Ouida. 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. 

Guy rane. yf Sir Walter Scott. 

Handy ay fF y Samuel Lover. 

Beene Find (A). By Madame Gagne- 

n. 


Hardy Norseman (A). re hens Lyall. 

Harry Lorrequer. By Charles Lever. 

Heart of Mid-Lothian. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. By 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Her meee | Brother. By W. Heimburg. 

“oo oe Crague (Bie). By Mary B. 

e i. 

Hilda’ By Charlotte M. Braeme. 

In Far Lochaber. By William Black. 

In Perils Oft. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. 

In the Schillingscourt. By E. Marlitt. 

Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 

John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Rus- 


sell. 
Kenelm gy 7 i Lord Lytton. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Knickerbocker’s New York. By 
Washington “—. 
Knight-Errant. By Edna Lyall. 


Lady Audley’s Secret. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon. 
Lady of Lyons and Richelieu. By 


Lord Lytton. : 
Last of the Mohicans. By J. Feni- 
more Cooper. i 
Legend of Montrose (A). By Sir 

alter Scott. 
Life of Washington. By Uncle 
Juvinell. 
Lothair. By Lord Beaconsfield. 
Madcap Violet. By William Black. 


| 





Marquis of Penalta. By A. P. Valdes. 

Maximina. By A. P. Valdes. 

Martin the Skipper. By James F. 
Cobb. 

Meditations of a Parish Priest. By 
Joseph Roux. 

Monastery (The). By Sir Walter Scott. 

Monte Cristo. PartI. By Alexander 
Dumas. 

Monte Cristo. Part II. By Alexander 
Dumas. 

Molly Bawn. By The Duchess. 

Moonstone (The). By W. Collins. 

Mutiny on the Leander. By Bernard 
Heldmann. 


Mysterious Island. By Jules Verne. ° 


Never too Late to Mend. By Charles 
Reade. 

Nigel. By Sir Walter Scott. 

No Name. By Wilkie Collins. 

Old Mam’selle’s Secret. By E. Mar- 


litt. 
Old eaality. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Pathfinder (The). By J. Fenimore 


Cooper. 
Paul and Virginia, and Rasselas. 
Bec Sage the Penalty, and other Stories. 
Pelham. By Lord Lytton. 
Pilot (The). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Pioneers (The). By J. Fenimore 
Coop. 
Prairie (The). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Princess of Thule(A). By William 
Black. 
Put Yourself in his Place. By Charles 
Reade. 
Quentin Durward. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 
Red Gauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Red Rover. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Rob 7,5 By Sir Walter Scott. 
Rory O’More. By Samuel Lover. 
Romance of a Poor Young Man. By 
Salmagunai. By Washi 
almagundi. By Washington Irving. 
Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 
Sea Queen (A). = . Clark Russell. 
Shandon Bells. By William Black. 
Shirley By Chorlotte Bronte. 
Silence of Dean Maitland. By Marga- 
ret Gray. 
Spy (The). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
St. John’s Eve. By Gogol. 
Stories from Life. By Sarah K. Bol- 


ton. 

Strange Adventures of a House Boat. 
By William Black. 

oe Adventures of a Phaeton. 
By William Black. 





~~ Cheap, Attractive, Ourable. 
12mo. Per Volume, 


ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS FURNISHED WITH THE AMERICAN AGRPICULTURIST FOR: 


This edition of standard 12mos, in 1ew and attractive style, meets the existing demand for pop- 
ular books in suitable bindings for family and school libraries or holiday gifts at reasonable prices. 


Strange Story (A). By Lord Lytton. 

Springhaven. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Swiss. Family Robthgin. me 

Syrlin. By Ouida. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washington 
Irving. 

Talisman (The). B 

Ten Thousand a Year. Part I. By 
Samuel Warren. 

Ten Thousand a Year. Part Il. By 
Samuel Warren. 

Terrible Temptation (A). By Charles. 
Reade. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter.. 

The World Went Very Weil Then. By 
Walter Besant. 

Three Guardsmen. By Alex. Dumas. 

Three Times Tried. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By Thomas. 
Hughes. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By Thomas. 
Hughes. 

Taras Bulba. By Gogol. 

Teur of the -Prairies, and Spanish 


Voyages. By Washington Irving. 
Tour of the World in Righty Days. 
By Jules Verne. ‘ 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea. By Jules Verne. 
Twenty Years After. By Alex. Dumas. 
Twice-told Tales. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. * 
Two Admirals.By J.FenimoreCooper. 
Two onaTower. By Thomas Hardy. 
Two Years Before the Mast. By R. i. 
Dana. 

Unswerving. By Ernest Gilmore. 

Vicar of akefield, and Paul and 
Virginia. ae 

Vivian Grey. By Disraeli. 

Voyage to the Cape (A). By W. Clark 
Russel. 

Water Witch (The). By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 

We Two. By Edna Lyall. 

Willy Reilly. “By William Carleton. 

Wing and Wing. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

White Cress and Dove of Pearls. 

Watchers on the Longships. By 
James F. Cobb. 

Woman in White (The). By Wilkie. 
Collins. 

—— Face (A). By Florence War- 


en. 
wgman's Love Story (A). By Bertha. 


M. Clay. 
Wooing O’t (The). By Mrs. Alexander. 
Zanoni. By Lord Lytton. 








Given for Qne New 


No. 117. American Agriculturist Star Binder. 


abont ¥4, of an inch from the edge. 
eyelets 





- S#Pscriber. 
Every subscriber to the 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
| TURIST should have one 
im) of these binders, between 
the covers of which he can 
insert each copy of the 
magazine as received and 
i} in which a whole volume 
can be placed for safe 
keeping and handy refer- 
ence. The cover is beau- 
tifully stamped with name 
of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST and will be an 
ornament to any library 
or reading tabie. 





DIRECTIONS. 


Make holes in~the* paper 
to be bound onl osite the 
eyelets in the binder and 


Pass the strings through the holes, then through 


binder, then under the loops at the side of the catch (see illustration) and 


rt 


the strings down between the spring jaws of the catch. If springs are too tight 
them apart and if too loose press them together. ied 4 


‘With this binder a year’s numbers can be preserved in good shape. Atthe end of the 
year the volume can be laid aside all attached, and the binder used for the next volume, 


and so on each year. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 





No. 146. The Collecjed Works of Three Famous 
Poets, Longfellow, Whittier and Bryant. 


Three Separate Volumes Averaging 300 pages Each. The Three 
Volumes Given for One New Subscriber. 
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To study at leisure the writings 
of such men and poets as Whit- 
tier, Longfellow and Bryant is an 
intellectual treat, and an influence 
towards higher education which is 
oftentimes neglected because of the 
expense in the purchase of cloth- 
bound volumes. In three hand- 
some volumes, of from 300 to 350 
pages each, bound ir colored paper 
covers, these popular authors can 
now be secured a. almost a nominal 
price in connection with our liberal 
premium offer. The type is large 
and clear, and so far as possible 
the poems are printed in the order 
in which they were written, show- 

_ ing the growth of the author in 
strength and power. . 

All three books m@iled’for 75 
cents, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60, 
postpaid. 





ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES 


They are also furnished for NEW SUBS 


Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST oh"Yeat for the advertised combination price. 
CRIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 per year; but Double the number 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms page 689. 
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No. 160. 
New Pictorial Pronouncing Parallel Family Bible. 


The Authorized Version and the New Revised Version of the Holy 
Scriptures are Arranged in Parallel Columns upen Each Page, Em- 
bracing Two Bibles in One Volume. From Genesis to Revelation 
Every Proper Name is Divided into Syllables, with the Correct 
Emphasis Indicated According to the Best Modern Author- 
ities. This is of Inestimable Value to all Bible Readers, 
Students and Ministers, in Showing the Pronoun- 

ciation of the many Difficult Proper Names 
Throughout the © Scriptures. 
Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $1.00. 
This superb edition of the Bible is printed from New Electrotype Plates. They are 
the best Bible-plates in the country, and are pronounced by eminent authorities to be 
the clearest print, the type selected being antique in style. The price isso low as to 
place a copy within the reach 
-of every family. The paper is 
handsome and first class in 
quality, and the bindings are 
of the most durable and at- 
tractive character. The illus- 
trations are by eminent artists 
and engravers, with a view 
of fully illustrating the teach- 
ings of the sacred volume. 
The Bible is 1244 inches long 
by 101% inches wide, and the 
publishers guarantee it to 
correspond to the description 
in every particular. 
This Bible centains much 
’ that is entirely new and of 
special value; also many rare 
steel engravings:and colored 
plates and maps not found in 
other editions, of priceless 
value to Sunday school teach- 
ers, Students of the Bible, and 
the general reader. 
Each one is bound in Ameri- 
can Morocco, Handsomely 

Embossed, Geld Inscription, 

Comb Edges; containing Pro- 

nouncing Parallel Old and New 

Testaments, Marriage Certi- 

cate, Family Record, Temper- 
ance Pledge, Gallery of 9 Scriptural Mustrations; New Practical Concordance to the 
Old and New Testaments; Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names; Ten 
Full-page engravings; two Colored Maps; Illuminated title-page; Smith’s Illustrated 
Bible Dictionary, with 600 engravings; History of Denominations; Psalms in Metre; the 
Parables of our Lord, Illustrated with Ten Full-page Engravings; Valuable Chronologi- 
cal Tables, covering the period from the Creation to the Christian Era; Bible Stories 
for Young People, with 63 Beautiful Illustrations; Ten Full-page Engravings; Hofmann 
Gallery of 24 Full-page Monotint Iustrations; and many other Valuable Aids and 
Helps to Bible students. 

We offer this Bible for sale for only $4.00 (regular price $6.00) and with each one pur- 
chased we include a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, or for 
$1.00 additional we will pay express charges to any point in the United States or Canada. 

HOW SHIPPED. The Bible, weighing about 15 pounds, is securely packed and 
ae by express, receiver to pay charges. Ascertain charges at your nearest express 
office. 

Give name of express office, if different from postoffice address. 


No. 132. Cyclopedia of History. 


Two Volumes, Over 900 Pages, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price $1.25 
Postpaid with the American Agriculturist one Year, $2.00. 
Given for 2 New-Subscribers. 

It is with great satisfaction that we find it in our power 
to offer to every subscriber to this paper, upon terms such 
as everyone can afford, a work which every home library 
wants as a matter of course, a first-class 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

Space forbids our describing it, at length, as its merits 
deserve, but we will do it briefly. 

EVERY NATION ON THE EARTH 
Ancient and modern (except the United States, which will 
form aseparate volume, and be sold separately), is treated 
in its alphabetical order. You have ancient history as far 
back as B. C. 5004, and modern history down to 1892. Ali 
countries are described in their physical aspects as well as 
historically, so you have the equivalent of a ‘book of 
travels around the world. Statistics concerning modern 
nations particularly, are most elaborate and important, 
There are numerous illustrations, none for ornamentation 
or @isplay, simply, but all of historical or descriptive 

1 value. It is. 
iia THE BEST UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
Re Te Paha oA For general use; atid certainly the cheapest historical 

work ever published; the equivalent of its contents can 
be found in no other cyclopedia selling at less than $30.00 
and in no other will the history and statisties.of modern 
nations be found brought down to so late a date. 

OUR OFFER By special arrangements with the pub- 

* lishers we are able to offer this excellent 
and remarkably cheap work on terms of, yextraordinary 
The Cyclopedia of History, two larg®& volumes,ehand- 








liberality, as follows: a! 
comely bound in Cloth will be sent postpaid for only $1.25 or with the “AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. 





No. 526. Wood’s Natural History. 


CONTAINS 500 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 800 PAGES. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Wood’s Natural 
History, with its 
charming descrip- 
tions and delightful 
anecdotes of all ani- 
mals, both domestic 
and wild,is the great- 
est authority in the 
land. 

It gives minutely, 
and in the simplest 
language, the habits, 
haunts, diseases and © 
peculiarities of the 
entire animal king- 
dom. This great 
work is by the world- 
famous naturalist, 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M. A., F.L.S., author 
of several other cele- 
brated works on 
animal life, but none 
with so great a fund 
of information as 
this great work, now 
published for the 
first time in Amer- 
ica. The clear and 
descriptive text of 
the writer is em- 

‘ bellished with 
500 engravings by such eminent European artists as Wolf, Weir, Zwecker, Cole- 
man, Harvey and others. 

No library is complete without this famous work. It is impossible to give in this 
announcement more than a slight idea of the magnitude of this great history, with 
its many pictures and accurate descriptions. It virtually goes into the haunts of 
all animals and shows them as they live. Wood’s Natural History is the recognized 

uthority all over the world for accurate information regarding the habits, haunts, 
peculiarities and diseases of the animal kingdom. The work is a veritable-treasure 
house of valuable information, interestingly told and replete with hundreds of accurate 
and artistic illustrations. 

Every lover of nature will be delighted with the information imparted in its pages- 
Thousands of the descriptions of the animals, both domestic and wild, are accompa- 
nied with anecdotes relative to the species, with hundreds of vivid pictures illustrating 
them true to life. These engravings give a clear idea of what the animals of the world 
really are, where they roam and how they live. The author gave years of his life to the 
compilation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many of 
the leading naturalists of the world. 

This mammoth cyclopedia of the animal world consists of over 300 pages and is 
bound luxuriously. The binding is in fine cloth and is embossed in silver and brown 
ink from a new and original design. It contains 800 pages of clear print on good paper, 
with 500 excellent illustrations, and until this new edition was printed never sold fer 
less than $5. 

Our price #1.50, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.00, postpaid. 








No. 475. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


With Biblical Atlas of 12 Full-Page Maps in Colors. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Printed from fac-simile 
plates of the University 
Press, Oxford, England, on 
fine, thin, white calender 
ed paper, with handsome, 
flexible morocco binding 
and giltedges. This Bible 
contains ‘‘ Helps to the 
Study of the Bible,’ 
without abridgment, and 
all the additional mattér 
that is found in the Eng- 
lish edition, comprising 
Concordance with Con- 
text, over 40,000 Refer- 
ences, Index to Persons, 
Places and Subjects, 16,000 
references, Scripture Atlas, with Index; Glossary of Bible words, Bible Calendar, 
Dictionary of proper names, with their meanings and pronunciations; Summary and 
Analysis of the Old and New Testament, Exhaustive articles of Biblical History, 
Geography, Topography, Natural History, Ethnology, Botany, Chronology, Music and 
Poetry. A complete harmony of the Gospel, Tables of Parables, Prophesies, Mir- 
acles, Prayers, Money, Weights and measures, Jewish Sects and Orders, Bible lands, 
their inhabitants, conformation, principal characteristics, etc. The Bible, which con- 
tains over 1,350 pages, is printed on gcod paper, in clean type, with handsome, flexible 

nordcco binding and gilt edges. ‘The English University edition, in this style of print 
and binding, sells for from $7.00 to $10.00. Weoffer this American fac-simile print, in 
every particular just as good, upon the following exceptional terms: ) ss ti 

Price @2.00, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.25, postpaid. 
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ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES 


of Renewals |s required to secure any 0 


Are furnished. in connect 
They are also furnisted for NEW S 
f the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms page 689. 


ion with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for the advertised combination price. 


UBSCRIBERS at the clab rate of $1.00 ner year; but Double the number 
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No. 585. 
The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Fine Cloth Binding Embossed in Gold and Ink, Clear Printing, Large 
Type. Given for One New Subscriber. 


The life of Christopher Columbus is one of the 
recognized masterpieces among the works of 
Washington Irving.” With the most careful at- 
tention to detail and a masterly sub-division of 
the material into eighteen parts, each one treat- 
ing of some particular epoch in the life of the 
discoverer, and with a valuable appendix con- 
taining the developments of later years, and 
additional facts which had not been secured 
at the first publication of the work, this life of 
Columbus, containing 735 beautifully printed 
and illustrated pages, forms an exhaustive and 
comprehensive treatise on the subject, which 
will more than satisfy the demands of all who 
desire an accurate history of the famous navi- 
gator. Beginning with the birth and early life 
of the great voyager, the author follows him 
step by step through his vain attempts at secur- 
ing a patronage which should make possible 
the carrying out of his plans; following the first 
voyage and his thousand and one discourage- 
ments and experiences; taking up the landing in 
the new world and the return to Spain; giving 
all the particulars of the second voyage and re- 
turn; the decline of his popularity; the disap- 
pointments in the preparation for his third voyage, and so on through the countless 
episodes of a most eventful career, to his death and burial. All these constitute a 
work more fascinating than fiction, full of instruction and replete with historical facts. 
It is the great standard biography of the world’s greatest navigator. 

Columbus’ Fleet.—One of the most remarkable and interesting features of the 
World’s’Fair will be the reproduction of the three original ships with which Columbus 
sailed in quest of the new world. These vessels were built in Spain by the government, 
and will be in all respects exact reproductions of the “Santa Maria,” “Pinta” and 
“Nina,” from their keels to the top of the main mast. Great care has been taken to 
produce all the details just as they were in the time of Columbus, and the ancient 
instruments and appliances of navigation will be placed on the queer little vessels just 
as they were then. The “Columbus Fleet” is to be complete in all respects. The Spanish 
government will provide crews dressed, armed and uniformed as they were when 
Columbus sailed from Palcs 400 years ago. This edition shows illustrations. of 
Columbus’ ships. 

This book should lie or the centre table of every home, not only as a book of enter- 
tainment for the mature members of the household, but as a work of instruction for the 
young. Nothing is so important for the youth of our land as the possession of the 
complete and accurate knowledge of the history of our great country. We, therefore, 
urge our readers to avail themselves of our liberal premium offer. 

Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRIBULTURIST one year &1.60, postpaid. 








No. 148. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 


Practical Arithmetic is made easy, simple and convenient for all—whether proficient 
or deficient in figures—by this unique aud wonderful work. An entirely new, improved, 
and greatly enlarged edition has just been issued, which is unquestionably the most 
useful, practical and comprehen- 
sive work on the “Art of Rapid 
Calculation” ever pnblished in any 
language. 

It embodies all the practical feat- 
ures found in Higher Arithmetics, 
Lightning Calculators, Ready Reck- 
oners, in Interest, Discount, Ex- 
change, Wages, Log and Lumber 
Tables, which really are the most 
essential and valuable things in 
the book. 

The first part contains 125 Com- 
mercial Tables of ready, or instan- 
taneous, calculations in all kinds of 


Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Cotton, Merchandise in Interest, Wages, Trade Discount, 





Exchange; in measurement of Logs, Lumber, Lands, Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, Wagon-beds, 


Corn-Cribs, Cord-wood and Carpenters’, Plasterers’, Masons’ and Painters’ work. 

The second part is a complete Arithmetic, in which all its rules and principles, from 
Numeration to Mensuration, are clearly stated, fully explained, and practically applied, 
giving all the simplest, shortest and most convenient methods known for rapid calcula- 
tion. Among its many original features we have only space to mention. a very simple 
process for adding long columns of figures by “Casting out the Tens,” whereby the mind 
is greatly relieved and errors avoided; entirely new methods for shortening the oper- 
ation in Multiplication and Division, in Merchandise, in computing Interest, True, Bank 
and Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, Stocks and Bonds, extracting Roots, and especialiy 
in practical Mensuration; all of which will prove highly interesting and beneficial to 
everyone who appreciates this great and useful science, particularly young people who 
desire to become proficient in rapid methods of calculation. 

Neatly printed and elegantly bound in leather, pocket-book form, with a silicate 
slate and a valuable account book, which has self-instructing formulas for all ordinary 
book-keeping. Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 


year $1.60. 





No. 645. 
Youman’s Dictionary of Every-Day Wants. 


Contains over 20,000 Recipes 
in Nearly Every Department 
of Human Effort. 


WANK Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








We offer a real bonanza to all read 
ers of this paper in giving them the 
opportunity to obtain a book which 
in cloth binding has never sold for 
less than $4. The book we offer is 
WRG exactly the same book and contains 
{ all the reading matter that the 4 
book does, only it is bound in paper 
covers instead of cloth, and wil! be 
sent by mail postpaid to any ad 
dress on receipt of only 75 cents. 
The book we offer and describe be- 
SAN | low is Youman’s Dictionary of 
ANN A Every-Day Wants. 

Among the thousands of valu- 
able recipes in this book, which 
contains over 530 large pages, are 
many that cost the publishers $2 to 
$20 each, and some for which as 
high even as $100 was paid. No 

A book ever before published con 


ee 
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' tains the same amount of valuable 


information. Other people have made vast fortunes from manufacturing goods, 
medicines, ete., from formulas here given. Why cannot you do as well? Push, enter- 
prise and the knowledge here presented will do it. The following list gives briefly the 
different trades, occupations and professions, valuable information for which is given 
in this work: 


Clerks, Bookkeepers, Farmers, Stockraisers, 
Florists. Liquor Dealers, Merchants, pragaists, 
Architects, Artists. Bakers, : Confectioners, 
Flour Dealers, Glass Workers, Hair Dressers, Hatters, 
Lumber Dealers, Miners, Opticians, Whitewashers, 
Trappers, Tinsmiths, Cabinetmakers, Housekeepers, 
Barbers, Inspectors, Bookbinders, Printers, 
Painters, Shoemakers, Clothiers, Dressmakers, 
Engravers, Dry Goods Dealers, Hardware Dealers, Furriers, 
Grocers, Hotel Keepers, Iron Workers, Authors, 
Perfumers, Roofers, Stereotypers, Tanners, 
Cooks, Builders, Dairymen, Carpenters, 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Dyers, Coopers, 
Machinists, Curriers, Doctors. Egg Dealers, 
Fish Dealers. Gas Burners, Glove Cleaners, Gunsmiths, 
Lithographers, Milliners, Dentists, Plasterers, 
Tailors, Taxidermists, Apiarians, Paper Hangers, 
Gardeners. Soapmakers Glaziers, Coppersmiths, 
Photographers, Bankers, Nurses. ‘lectroty pers, 
Engineers, Gilders, Varnishers, uekstere, 
Inkmakers, Brewers, Carvers, Scourers, 


SOME OF THE MANY DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS. 


Farm, Orchard, Garden and Dairy, | Accidents and Emergencies, 
Household Miscellany, | Carpenter and Builder, 
Household Pests, | Cooking and Baking, 

Hunting, Trapping and Tanning, Druggist and Chemist, 

Medical and Surgical, | Domestic Animals, 

Preserving and Storing, | Washing, Bleaching and Dyeing, 
| 


Painting and Papering, Miscellaneous. 

The above is but an outline—the.merest mention of the vast amount of information 
contained in the large double column 530 pages of Youman’s Dictionary. The book, 
which is unquestionably one of the most remarkable of the day, containing as it does a 
reference to every conceivable subject under the sun, must be seen and consulted to 
be appreciated. In itself, it is a complete and practical library, invaluable to all. 

Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year %1.690, postpaid. 


No. 155. Everybody’s Paint Book. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 

This is the title of a book on indoor and outdoor painting, which should find a place 
in every household in the land. It is designed to teach people how they may do their 
own painting and save the expense of a professional painter. Full directions for mixing 
and applying paints are given. It also tells all about varnishing, polishing, staining, 
paper-hanging, calcimining, ete., as well as how to renovate furniture so that it will look 
as good as new. It tells all about house cleaning and putting things to rights as far as 
they can be done by paint and calcimine. Many useful hints on artistic work for home 
decoration are given. ; 

Painting farm implements—Full directions are given for painting all kinds of farm 
implements, with a list of best colors to use. 

Cleaning house—Under this head full directions are given for mixing and applying 
caleimine to ec’g and walls. it also tells how to make and use stencils for ornament- 
ing ceiling. Gives detailed directions for paper-hanging so that every one can paper a 
room successfully. Tells how to make damask walls, etc. Tells how to paint a kitchen 
or chamber floor, varnish oil-cloth, paint the front door, varnish rustie work, restore 
chromos and oil paintings, renovate picture frames, clean marble, etc. 

Painting out-buildings—Full directions are given for mixing and applying paint te 
out-buildings, fences, etc. 

Painting roofs—Tells how to paint both tin and shingle roofs, and what roofs are 
most durable. ‘ 

Painting farm wagons—Complete directions for painting farm wagons are given, 
including mixing and the colors best to use. 

Carriage painting—Precise and detailed directions for painting buggies and carriages, 
showing each step in the work, are given. : 

Home decorations—Under this ‘head full directions for making the beautiful and 
popular spatter work are given. Ladies take great delight in this work, and many 
beautiful pictures can be made. 

It tells how to polish a piano or organ, how to imitate ground glass, how to, make 
paint for blackboards, stain for oak graining, mahogany stain, rosewood stain, ete. Also 
tells about gilding, bronzing, silvering and lacquering. ; 

The book containsa large number of illustrations, and is handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, and embellished with designs in black. The regular price of this book is $1. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75 
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No. 476. Moore’s: Universal Assistant. 


Given for only 3 New Subscribers. 


Contains 1016 pages, 500 engravings, and over 1,000,000 industrial Facts, Calculations, 
Receipts, Processes, Trade Secrets, 
ete., in every business. 

A new and revised edition of 
this invaluable work has just been 
issued, containing a complete in- 
dex, which increases its value ten- 
fold, Itis nicely bound in cloth, 
and will be shipped postpaid to 
any part of the United States 
and Canada. For sterling valuc, 

* elegance and low cost, this work 
has no compeer in the English 
language. The work contains 200,- 
000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil and 
Mining Enginicers, Machinists, Iron 
Founders,Piumbers, Metallurgists, 
Manufacturing, ete. 

Full instructions to Engineers, 
Firemen, Boiler Makers, Engine 
and Car Builders, ete. Details for 
Steam and Gas Fitters, Plumbers, 
Tinmen, Coppersmiths, Gun and 
Locksmi‘hs, Safe Manufacturers. 

Five Hundred Processes, Tables 
and Engravings, for Watchmakers, 
Jewelers, Gilders, Platers, Colorers, 

Goldbeaters, Silversmiths, Opticians, Lapidaries, Diamond Cutters, Enamelers, Watch 

repairing, full details. Five Hundred Receipts for resco, House, Sign, Carriage and 

Ornamental Painters, Grainers, Carvers, Polishers, Gilders, 

Organ and Picture Frame Manufacturers. Glass Gilding—5 ways, Wood Filing—12 

kinds, Polish—17 kinds, Stains for Wood-—54 kinds, to Clean Pictures, to Restore 

Oil Paintings. 

Estimates, Tables, Processes, ete., for Masons, Contractors, Plasterers, Roofers, 
Stueco-Workers. Eight Hundred Reliable Remedies for Physicians, Druggists, Families; 
on Bathing, Maintenance of Health, Rules for Emergencies, etc. Ten Thousand 
Items for Farmers, Land, Grain, Hay and Cattle Measurements, Fencing, Plowing, 
Planting, Seed and Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Corn Cribs, etc., at sight, 
Food Values, to Secure Large Crops, Kill Farm Pests, Renew Orchards, 16 Powerful Fer- 
tilizers, Horse and Cattle Remedies; Rotation of Crops, to Break, Train and Shoe 
Horses, Compound Food for Stock, Steam Power on Farms, Rural economy; on Bees 
and Bee keeping (illustrated), Construction of Hives, Plans for Barns, ete., Butter and 
Cheese Making, Soiling Stock, ete. Three Hundred Receipts for Paper Makers, Dyers, 
Bleachers, Furriers, Hatters, Straw Work, Waterproofing, Cleaning, Laundry Secrets, 
Soaps, Washing Powders, Aniline Colors, etc. Matches, Colored Fires, Fire Kindlers, 
Composition, Roofing, etc. 

Four Hundred Items for Hunters, Trappers, Taxidermists, Tanners, Cul¥ers, Boot, 
Shoe and Harness Makers, Rubber Manufacturers. Two Hundred Items for-Bakers, 
Cooks, etc. ‘Items for Carriage and Wagon Makers, Carpenters, Marble and stone Cut. 
ters, Architects, ete. 

For Merchants and Business Men: Cardinal Rules for Success in Trade, Advertising, 
Attracting Customers, Business Locations, Marking of goods, Buying and Selling, Cash 
and Credit Systems. How to Deal with incorrigibles who never pay, Arrangement of 
Goods in Store, on Commercial Travelers, How to Do Business with Banks, Légal Advice, 
etc., a Synopsis of the Special Laws of 49 States, Territories and Provinces in the Uniied 
States and Canada relating to the Collection of Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, 
Homestead Laws, Mechanics’ Lien, Assignment, Garnishment, Arrest and Attachment 
for Debt, Collection of Bills and Notes, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Judgments, Execu- 
tions, Chattel Mortgages, Transfer of Real Estate Deeds, Rights of Married Women, 
Wills, Limit of Time in Action of Debt, Interest and Usury Laws, etc. 

Counting cost of production, the Universal Assistant is the cheapest work in the 
English language, and cannot fail to prove of notable utility to every Artisan; Farmer 
and Business Man, very many of the Tables, Rules, Formulz, Receipts, etc., contained 
in it being worth vastly more than the ‘cost of the entire book. 

The regular price of this book is $2.50. We furnish it for $2, postpaid, and with 
each book purchased at this price-include a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 








Bound Volumes of the American Agriculturist. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 

It would be impossible 
for one to proeure any other 
set of volumes containing so 
much of interest and great 
value upon all matters -per- 
taining to farmers, garden- 
== = = ing, and the household, for 

sche oh a } anything like the sum which 

( i lt inh will secure the bound back 

. oh aia t ms nT numbers of the AMERICAN 

wl Wis a Ail AGRICULTURIST. Every 

il il i Hi number is packed full of 

ca My useful reading matter for 

every one in the home—the 

boys and girls being kept in 

mind as well as their elders. 

The illustrations are unex- 

celled and abundant, and a 

source of constant delight as 

our readers. testify . by 

thousands. Twelve ordinary 

books, costing $1.50 each eon- 

— tain no more reading matter 

than is found in a single enmial volume of this pentodionl: with its many andi ‘varied 
subjects, its one thousand illustrations and its fullindex for reference.’ 

We will send one‘of these annual volumes, neatly bound in cloth, gilt back, pes 82. 


If sent by mail, ®2.30. 





Cabinet Makers, Piano, 











No. 168. 
WORLD’S FAIR SOUVENIR, Illustrated. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


A complete and concise history of the prineipal World’s Fairs, from the Crystal Pal- 
ace, London, 1851, tothe World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893. 

Full page Art-type engravings and descriptions of the principal previous World’s 
Fairs, and all the buildings and grounds of the present Worlé’s Columbian Exposition, 
together with portraits and biographical sketches of its officers and chiefs; also the 
great and marvellous buildings of Chicago. 


Explanatory Tables and Maps. 


The object of the Souvenir is to show, by comparison with former World’s fairs, the 
magnitude and sptendor of the World’s Columbian Exposition which willepen in Chi- 
cago, May 1, 1893; also that the readers may realize its importance and power in pro- 
moting all branches of Art, Science and Industry. Its influence will be felt for many 
decades to come, in all lines of manufactures, trade and commerce. As an educator 
this event will leave its impress upon succeeding generations, and bear fruit in all 
realms of human thought, ingenuity and progress. All past world’s Fairs dwarf into 
insignificance when compared with the stupendous and far reaching preparation made 
to inaugurate this most marvellous of all World’s Fairs of ancient and modern times. 

This beautiful souvenir of 260 pages, containing 66 handsonie, full-page illustrations, 
bound in cloth with gilt side stamp, makes it an elegant ornament for parlor or library. 
Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


No. 3 80. 
Scrap and Card Album. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





This elegant Album bas 36 pages, 12x14 inches 
in size, bound in imitation leather, embossed in 
gilt with beautiful colored lithographs of flowers 
and pretty girls on the front cover. 

This cut shows the design, but can not give any 
adequate idea of the beauty of binding and color- 
ing. It must be seen to be appreciated. It cannot 
fail to please and delight every one. 

If you are looking for a present for a relative 
orfriend don’t pass this by, for it will make a 
beautiful and lasting gift. 

Price #1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 








No. 176. 
The American Standard of Perfection. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


This book is the recognized standard work on Poultry 
in this country, and has been adopted by the American 
Poultry Association. Every poultry grower should own a 
copy for frequent reference. It contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of fowls, including 
turkeys, ducks and geese; gives instructions to judges; 
glossary of technical terms and nomenclature. The dif- 
ferent breeds are classed and the seale of points fer each 
listed. The division of each class into varieties, and the 
disqualifications, standard weights, and minute descrip- 
tions of both male and female of each variety make this 
work invaluable. It contains 244 pages, and is hand- 
somely bound in eloth, embellished with title in gold on 
front cover. 

Price, $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 


No. 181. 
Twenty-five Sermons on the Holy Land. 


BY REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 








Given for 1 Subscriber. 


No series of serinons ever delivered by this famous preacher has created such a 
widespread and intense interest as this. These sermons describe with vivid interest the 
scenes, incidents and many various experiences met with in the Holy Land, the land in 
which people are now more interested than ever before. The subjects are: 


14. The Half Was Not Told Me. 


1. Eve of Departure. 

2. I Must Algo See Rome. 15. I Went Up to Jerusalem. 

3. A Mediteranean Voyage. 16. On the Housetop at wenenanee: 

4. Paul’s Mission in Athens. 17. The Journey to Jeri 

5. Life and Death of Dorcas. 18. He Toucheth the Mills and They 
6. The Glory of Solomon’s Reign. Smoke. 

7. Peace, Be Still. 19. Solomon in all His Glory. 

8. The Marriage Feas 20. The Journey _to Bethel. 

9. Christmas Eve in the Holy Land. 21. Incidents'in Palestine. 


22. Among the Holy Hills 
23. Our Sail on on Galliee. 
24. On to Damascu 

25. Across Mount chain: 


10. The sorrel § Surprise. 

11. How a King’s Life Was Saved. 
12. The Philippian Earthquake. 
13. What is in a Name. 


Among the hundreds of thousands of people who have read the utterances of this 
wonderfully successful preacher there are none but will be er to have this book. 


Contains over 300 pages, large, clear print. 
Price 75.cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60, postpaid. 
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No. 1605. Piccole Accordion. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 

This is a beautiful instrument, and particularly adapted to young people, who have 
not the strength to hold a full-sized Accordion. It is 12 inches long, 6 inches wide, and 
934 inches deep when closed. It has 10 keys, open board style, aS seen in the cut, and 
finely nickeled; deuble bellows, bound with nickel bands, nickel clasps, ebonized mold- 
ings, one row of nickel trumpets top and bottom, tw6 stops, twe sets reeds, nickeled key- 





buttons. The tone ef the instrument is clear and sharp like that of a piccolo, and is just 
as strong as that of the larger sizes. The bellows, being double, make up what is lost in 
greater length. They have lately become very popular. On account of their lightness 
they are being much used for street-playing. We offer this accordion for $3, the regular 
price being $4, and also send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by ex- 
press at expense of receiver. 

Winner’s Instruction Book for the accordion sent free with eaeh instrument. 


No. 308. Blow: Accordion. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

Of all harmonie instruments 
the Blow Accordion, which is 
played by blowing through the 
mouthpiece, is one of the most 
pleasing and easilylearned. It has 
8 Keys, Wood Case and Bell, Nickel 
Top and Key Cover, length 934 inches. Produces a splendid tone, full, rich and brilliant. 


Can use in playing same notes found in music books. 
Price 60 eents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 


No. 137. ‘‘Amati’’ Violin and Outfit. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 
This outfit includes one “Amati” violin, violin bow, set of strings, box of rosin, all 
put up in a neat case. 














We have made arrangements whereby we can furnish outfits that will give perfect 
satisfaetion, and at the same time be sold at reasonable prices. The materials are of the 
best woods, and all extra seasoned, so that neither dryness nor moisture in the least 
affect theirtone. The violins are made in Germany, where there are makers who happen 
to have been born with intelligence (and have made use of the same) and make very fine 
violins and at reasonable prices. Living as they do in the district where all the parts of 
the violin are easily obtained, they have only to spend their time on the work where the 
skill is necessary in order to make a good instrument. The skill is, however, not used or 
needed in order to make a fine finished violin; it is in making the tops and backs of the 
proper thickness throughout that great skill and judgment are required. 

Price of this outfit $3, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by 


express, receiver to pay charges. 


No. 249. Stradivarius Violin and Outft. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and 
Additional. 

For those who want a professional instrument, one that is good enough to use in an 
orchestra, we offer this fine violin. It is of a rich nut-brown color, with ebonized trim- 
mings, Brazil-wood bow, extra set of strings and box of rosin, all in an ebonized violin 
case with brass handles. The regular price of this violin in the stores is from $7 to $9, 
but we furnish it for only @5 with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by 


express at your expense. 





82.00 








No.: 223. The Concert Roller Organ. 


Given for Twelve New Subscribers, or Six New Subscribers and 83.50 
Additional. 


Plays 400 Tunes; No Knowledge of Music Required} Any One can Play it. 















This musical marvel uses no pu- 
per; but its music is obtained from 
aroller, fu .ishec with pins simi- 
lar to those of a music-box. These 
pins operate. upon valve keys, 
made of hard steel. All the work- 
ing »arts of the instrument are eas. 
ily accessible. Nothing has been 
omitted to give this grand instru- 

; ment its crowning qualities of ex- 

= treme simplicity and durability. 
= It will fill any ordinary -sizea 
* hall, and furnish acceptable music 
‘ : for any occasion; at the same time 
ae mw it is so fully under control, by 
Concert Roller Organ, Price #12 with 5 Rollers, ean of a swell attachment, that 
Weight, come 30 lbs.; length, 19in.; width, 16 the softest passages can be rendered 

n.; height, 14 in. with exquisite delicacy. 

To remove the roller, and replace it by another, is but the work of an instant, and 
can be done by achild. By this means a result is attained that was never reached be- 
fore—the beauty and permanency of a music-box, combined with the endless variety 
of music, which no music box can perform, as their 
rollers are costly and unchangeable. It is equal in 
every way to a $50 Music Box as far as the quality 
of the musie is concerned, and also in point of con- 
struction, finish, and decoration, and its range is un- 
limited. We send it in elegantly decorated cabinet or 
ease, with plate-glass panel (showing the action and 
operation of the cylinders, which is very interest- of the music rollers or cylinders 
ing), which exerts a wonderful effect upon the tone that produce the music. 
of the instrument by reverberation of the tone upon the crystal plate. To any address 
carefully boxed, for only $12.00, including five rollers, also the AMERICAN AGRI. 
CULTURIST, one year. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 


eee SS 


SARS sie zy 
$j 





The above cut is a correct picture 





No. 478. The Gem Roller Organ. 
Given for 7 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers, and 82.00. 


These wonderful instruments perform 
all kinds of music—sacred hymns, popu- 
lar songs, operatic selections, waltzes, 
jigs, hornpipes, etc., and can be played by 
any body, without the slightest knowl- 
edge of music. 

The grand peculiarity of these fine in- 
struments is their rollers,’ which are 
made of light wood, with metallic bear- 
ings, and filled with pins, which are 
almost indestructible. Each roller, as a 
general thing, plays one tune, and to 
prolong its action is made to move spir- 
ally before the keys, returning automati- 
call h 

Weight, boxed. 15 lbs.; length, 16 inches; oo 5 ae tee Rn a 

width, 14 inches; height, 9 inches. music as long as desired. This makes it 
very suitable for the performance of dance music. It is the most simple, instructive, 
enjoyable and amusing instrument in the world. 

Price of the Gem Roller Organ only $6.00, including three Rollers; also, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, one year. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 
Additional rollers furnished for either the Concert or Gem organ, for 30 cents each, 
postpaid; rollers per dozen, by express $3.00. Full list of music rollers mailed on re- 
ceipt of 2 cent stamp. 





Gem Roller Organ. 
Price, $6.00, with 3 Rollers. 





No. 43. Set of 
“‘Konigin’’ Mouth 
Harmonicas. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


These are considered, by many, the 
finest instruments imported into this 


hi ni Ai ii, Country. They have silver reeds, brass 


plates, nickel covers, with 10 holes and 
# 20 silver reeds, and come in a set of 
i four packed in a neat case. Ye send 
f With each set the music for “Home, 
F Sweet Home” and “ Last Rose of Sum- 
‘mer,” with directions, so you can play 
them at once. Price for the set #1, 
S im postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST one year, $1.75. Keys 
from A to G. i 


ROYAL SOLO 


monit as 


Mouth H is 
KONIGIS 


ASSORTED 486} 
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No. 49. The Harmonica Flageelet. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is a new imported musical novelty, combining the tones of the Harmonica.and 
the principle of the Cornet. It has eight valves or stops, eaeh of which eontrols two 
notes, thus giving a 
range of 16 notes. The 
music it produces is 


WLU) ie Hull 


sc mn vv 





nickel-plated in every part. 
Price %5 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 
$1.75. 


AGRICULTURIST one year, 


universally 





No. 410. Mozart Music Box. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





The sweet airs of the Music Box are always pl 





have never been so cheap before. 


Price $1.25, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. 


ing and popular. The 
Box” shown herewith is of good size, beauti- 
fully finished in polished cabinet woods, and- 
having an artistic and richly colored portrait 
onthe top. Each box plays two distinct tunes 
with variations, such as “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Climbing the Golden Stairs,” etc., etc., in a 
loud, clear and perfect manner, and the pleas- No 
ure is greatly increased because any one, from 
the young child up, can turn the crank, thus 
producing sweet and .charming melodies. 
i Every family should have one or more of 

us these boxes, and secure for their children the 
refining and ennobling influences of music. Now is the time to order, as these boxes 


and as it is very simple - 
and easily learned by 
the aid of the chart of 
instructions which ac- 
companies each one, it 
is just such an instru- 
ment a8 every young man with any taste for music ought to have. For accompani- 
ments and solo-playing in parlor entertainments it is especially good. It is neatly 


No. 


admired, 


lettered. 
** Mozart 


year, $2.00. 


100. 
The Improved Zithern, 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


The Improved Zithern is much richer 
in tone and nicer in finish than any Zithern 
we have seen. If you have ever listened to 
the music of the Italian Harp you are 
aware that nothing is so delightful, and 
the music of the Harpette is of the same 
class. Music adds greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of a home, and one can learn to play 
this instrument in a short time. A sheet of 
instruction goes with each, which shows 
how to play correctly 29 popular tunes, 
even if you do not know a singleaiote.-The 
Zithern has 15 strings and is 18 inches high 
and 9 wide. Each string is numbered and 


Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.25, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 








143. 


over the reeds. 








No. 


Grand Mammoth Collection of Music. 


639. 


CONTAINS WHAT WOULD COST OVER $75 IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 


Given for Only One New Subscriber. 


No other music book ever published can equal this one. 


ored covers. 


It has 320 pages (each 10x12}¢ inches) and col- 
The plates average much larger than those usual for sheet music. The paper is of fine book 
quality, and the press work the very best. Some idea of its size can be formed from its weight—33 ounces. 
Have you any so-called folios? If so, weigh one, Following are the contents of the book which contains over two 


hundred vocal and instrumental pieces complete and unabridged. It is divided into four parts: 


Making altogether a Grand Musical Library of over Two Hundred Selections. 


collection would cost over $'75 in sheet music form. 


ABC oan . John Parry G 
Across the Bria e 


Sere, LeBrunn|Idle oet . 
Beautiful Moonlight. Duet. 


8. Glover|In Old Madrid . 


Before Jehovah's Awful Throne, Madan|I've Worked Ej ht Hours. F. McGl 
sia for pee fg Stay Pray fo: 





Braw New Sho 3,The . . W.T. Bell|I Whistle _ 
Bridge, The . ; Lady yt uanita. Aa 
Comrades. . - F. McGlennon| Leo 

Could I F. P. Tosti rattle Fisher Maiden’ 





i : 15 Wal 
Don't Drink, “mn boy, to-night. Hoover|Loi Lord, to Thee each night & day, Theodora 
W. M. Hutchison} Love's Old Sweet — . ‘LM rr 


Ehren on the Rhine’. 
For You Weare Praying . 
Greeting. Duet ... 





‘Estabrooke Mary and John. 


- Mendelssohn'Onlya Year. . . . . 





peyuaates 


SONGS, BALLADS, DUETS, ETC., ALL WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Countess. ge - « §. Glover.,On Venice _ O. Roeder 
. F.H.CowenjOut onthe Deep ..... F. N. Lohr 
. Trotere| Peace to it Spirit. Duet . ._. Verdi 


. Dacre 
Yr Oe ah Piccolomini 





r Us M. 
ked in the Cradle of the ———- 


H. ‘Trotere weet Katie Connor. . Dacre 


ldmann|Sweet Long Ago . 


1 





ay 


E. A. Vose'Vi 


~ Me Estabrooke 
Thatis Love. .... McGlennoa 
hen you Wink wd a vive, Lytton 

‘om, the Piper's 
ital Spark oF Heavenly Flame. Harwood 


a ae he a ae 


PIANO OR ORGAN PIECES, CLT VARIATIONS, DUETS, ETC. 























Auld Lanz Syne. Variations, Durkee|Goin to Market. FourHands. L. DiehljPsyche. Gavotte. . T. Mattei 

- Bersa: lier arch. Op. 99, R. “ilenberg/Her Bright Smile Haunts, _B. Richards/Pure as Snow. Op. 21. Téztie, G G. Lange 
. Birth ei Schumann|Home, t Home. Variations. Supp ueen’s Pages. Gavotte. 

Black H awk Waltz . . M. E. Walsh|Kettle- March. aA bel adetzky N arch. Four Haeds. J. Strauss 

« Blue Bells of Scotland . C. W. Durkee} Little Fairy Waltz . . L. Sereahboe ippling Waves. Boat fas Millward 

Bridal March, “ Lohengrin,” . Wagner|Love’s Dreamland Waltz . Otto Roeder|Rochester Schottische . W. H. Ruliston 

Four Han is, W. Smallwood!May I Have ep Pleasure . . Smallwood/Rustic Waltz. Op. 1 Schumanr 


By and By. 
op Sticks Waltz. Four a De Lulli 











Monastery Bells, The. 











Nocturne. Wely |“ Scipio” March. P your Hands. Handet 
tz 


Cleveland's March . . . L. C. Noles! National Ant Roetadi Skirt Dance,The. ..... . Lu 
Cornflower Waltz. . . . ‘C. Coote, jr.| America, Great Britain, Sparklin Dewdrop § Schott. eet 
Dream, A, Op. 131 . - Wn. Cooper; Austria, Russia, Sultan’s Band M: F. rown 
Edelweiss. Op.393 .... .. Hennes > Spats, Sweet Long ‘Ago. "Trasscription. Blake 
Electric Light G Galop . C. W. Durkee Ra weden Titania Capriccietto. . . B. Halley 
Evergreen “J. T. Stoddard Ni oereale 8 Trill. so a T. a nounee Parade Quickstep T. F. Allen 
Fifth Nocturne . . . J. Leybach On to Fortune M Walls . . «0 0 8 st 6 ee Mozart 
Fire and Flame Galop . . . L. Gobbaerts!Orvetta Waltz . . .  E. B ‘Spencer peal of the ‘Oeean Galop .C. D. Blake 
First Loss . Schumann /Osear Wilde Galop . . .. ow| Wedding M: Mendelssohn 


Fugitive Thought. Op. i: aren + “orley' Please Do. Waltz 


PIANO AND VIOLIN DUETS. 


Hail! Columbia. 

I'm a Nabob from Brazil. 
o- cn top ed a 
Marylan arylan 
Melody No r 

Nearer my God to Thee. 


Alas! That Death. 

All In Good Order. 
Chinese Dance. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
Crooskeen Lawn. 
Erminie March. 





Old Hundred. 
Pleyel’s H, a 
Power of 
Pretty SMeide.. 


Sonnambula, La. 


Spanish Waltz. 


OW. Durkee Woodland Witepers ‘Waltz . G. Stanley 
EASY AND POPULAR. 


Such a Getting Up-stairs. 

Sword of Bunker Hill. 

} a Waltz, La. 
n’s March. 

World’ 's Fair Waltz. 


CONTRA DANCES, JIGS, REELS, FLINGS, STRATHSPEYS, ETC. 








Dropsof Brandy. British Grenadiers. _—_ Setwell. 
Barne mak an. |Gargon Volange. Norah Creina. 
Fhe jThe Nut. Paddy O’Carroll. 
Tri \Ap Shenki. Tight P little Island. 
Country hedge. |We won't go} a aay 2 wen. 
Plough Boy. Yankee Dood Kin 7, = be Kinloch. 
Honeymoon. We'rea porte Paddy O'Rafferty. 
Off she goes. Auld lang syne. Paddy Whack. 
Monferino. There's nae luck. Roaring Jelly. 
May-Day. Blue Bells. Patriot. 
Pay 8  Wite. 'Lass o’ Gowrie. Lads 0’ Dune, 
‘olly, put the kettle on. The Cotiliion No.1 
If the heart of man. 2, 
Lass of Richmond Hilt. e = 
Deil among the Tailors. “ ett 
My love she’s but a lassie. oa 





WE OFFER the entire’ cdllection postpaid for 75 cents or “with the AMPRICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 


21.65, postpaid. 





| 


Reel o’ Thulichan 
Sir David Blair. K 
Pll gang nae mair. |D 
$4 tain Keeler. 


Drummer. 


Come a’ th’gether. 
Fecht aboot the. 


MiLer of Drone. 
O’er boggie wi’. 
Delvin side. 
Minuet de la cour. 
Circassian Circle. 


ep the Country. 
unse din "s a’. 


n a. 

Ciydesnide sses. |Tullochgorum. The Cracovienne. 

Cutt tae ID Pain pated avie. Le Grand Pere. 

Rachael Rue. Persian Dance. 

Fife Hunt. Lady Camp bell Christmas comes. 

Gillie Callum. Cushion Dance. 

Highlander | ig wt 

Spanish , Dance No. 1 fret in —- wh tae neg 

sat a Johnny'p made a wedding, 
+4 “ 4 Tarn’s Highland fli 

| ~ “i »*Cameron's got his wife 


Purchased at retail this grand 





| 





“Dictator” Patent Concert Harmonica. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This Harmonica, offered now for the first time, is an entirely new invention. The 
invention, the object of which is to provide a new and improved mouth-harmonica, sim- 
ple in construction, consists ef a resonating and deflecting chamber formed above 
and at the rear ef the reeds te deflect the tones, which are very rich and full, back 
The superiority of this improved harmonica lies in the peculiar con- 
struction of its reed cells, but a small amount of air being required to play it suecess- 





fully. It is, therefore, not only an easier instrument for 
the player, in that it requires comparatively little air, 
but it is in tone richer and therefore preferable to any 
other. It has double holes, 10 in number, double silver 
reeds, nickel covers and nickel-plated piates. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 





No. 463. 
Excelsior Fruit and Vegetable Press. 
. Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Straining Fruit and Vegetables Made Easy. The 
Handiest Kitchen Utensil Ever Made. 





This is the Way it Mashes a Potato, 

This novel invention supersedes the inconvenient and 
old-fashioned method of preparing fruit, potatoes and 
other vegetabies for the table. 

The Press will be found invaluable when preparing the 
following articles of food: 

Mashing potatoes, baked or boiled; preparing potato 
cakes; preparing fish cakes; pre aring sweet potatoes for 
making pies; —— pumpk ns for making — pre- 
paring Soups of all kinds; pr eparing squash; 
turnips; preparing tomatoes or stewing; prepar! ne toma- 
toes for soups; preparing tomatoes for catsup; preparing 
apples for pies; preparing apples for sauce (the apples 
need not be peeled); arcone® appies for custard; ao 
ing cranberries; pressing the juice from grapes; pressi 
and straining currants, blackberries, strawberries, ten ; 
= ressing and strainin: peaches, strawberries, and all other 

inds of fruit for flavoring or mixing with ice cream ; 
preparing beef Nee preparing beef broth; straining the 

from oat meal mush; rePiarae cottage cheese ; 
pressing the scraps when renderin 
It is indeed a treasure, and is odereas to our lady friends: 
as a great oid in. household work. It will repay its cost in 
saving time and unnecessary labor. 


Price %5 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, Si. 75. 








A LL PREMIUM ARTICLES Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN Agtictrvrist one year for Wie advertised combination price. 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in this offer. 


furnished for NEW SUBS 


RIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 per year; but Doygble the number 


See terms page 689. 
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No. 224. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subseribern oud | 


we will send one of these telescopes postpaid to any postoffice in the United States, and in addition wil] 
FOR ONLY ‘ include with each instrument A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTiIOW FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR $4 WE WILL SEND THE TELESCOPE POSTPAID AND THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR TWO YEARS 
THE TELESCOPE AND SUBSCRIPTION SENT TO SEPARATE ADDRESSES IF DESIRED. 


This telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost from $5 to $15 each: 


aow oO 
fact, everybody will find this instrument invaluable. 


High power achromatic telesco have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond reach of persons of moderate means. The teleseope we 
fier is just what the people wait, a real philosophical instrument at a low cost. Farmers, Herdsmen, Hunters, Prospectors, Travelers, Tourists, and, in 





FULL SIZE WHEN CLOSED. 


DES Orel LeoN OF THE TSLESoorsz. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended, is 1614 inches; 
when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 114 inches. 


FIVE LENSE This useful and beautiful instrument has five lenses, of 

* the best French manufacture. The object lenses are 
achromatic, that.is, convex and concave, having different refractive and dis- 
persive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted that the chromatic aberra- 
tion produced by the one is corrected by the other, and light emerges from 
the compound lens undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long dis- 
tence appearing clear and natural. 





BRASS SLIDES. me ef jneanape ether aro Pacem be named 
other. 

BRASS SAFETY GAPS, nosed cots of tho instrument, heoping oat 
dampness and dust when not in use. 

MOROCCO COVERED TUBES, oe iS covered weith horaenn, 


French morocco, making it altogether a most excellent instrument. 


EACH TELESCOPE is furnished in a strong cloth-covered case. It is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last a lifetime. 
T If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. A man who 
HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH | » is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be 
recognized at a distance of three or four miles. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to be mountains or extinct craters on the sur- 


face of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 


There is not a man, woman, or child that cannot find use for such a glass almost every day of their lives. Many of our customers write us that they never 
had 80 much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 
Full Directions How to Use the TELESCOPE Accompany Each Instrument. 





No. 46. American Agriculturist Simple Microscope. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. Magnifies 6 to 25 Diameters and 36 to 625 
Areas. 
FOR PRACTICAL USE. Lenses carefully ground and thoroughly made (not 
molded glass). 

Serviceable, highly useful as 
well as an interesting instru- 
ment. This microscope is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to any read- 
er. Manufactured expressly 
for us by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., New York. 

A good source of instruction 
and amusement combined, 
contains three fine lenses by 
which seven different powers 
can be provided, a diaphragm 
to cut off outside light and a 
standing rod for adjusting the 
lenses. Thestandis made ofa 
nickel-plated metal, which 
closely resembles silver and 
will not tarnish. It stands 
firmly, having a broad base 
and contains a circular mir- 
ror for concentrating the light, 
a glass stage, two nickel-plated 
spring clips for holding the 
Slides, two glass plates or 
slides, a waterproof cell for 
= — holding fluids, or small insects, 
MICROSCOPE CLOSED. ete., ete. 

It is the most complete and cheapest instrument of its kind ever devised. 

To detect or distinguish and aid in remedying and preventing diseases of plants 
‘and animals, whether from insects, decay or smut, mildew, scab, etc. 

To discover adulterations in seeds and. their degree of goodness or badness, the 
proportion of fertile and infertileseeds. Also adulterations in fertilizers, ground bone,ete. 


No study is more useful, more fascinating or more far reaching than that of the 
Microscope. It reveals wonderful facts in the animal and vegetable world which should 
be pursued by young and old. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Microscope is sent out for just what it is—by 
far the best simple Microscope ever offered for anything like the price—better than 
any instrument yet offered for many ‘tinies the cost, and for the work of which it is 
capable—is the cheapest and most useful thing of the kindeverknown. It is nota com- 
pound Microscope, nor will it do the work of ore. In selecting a Microscope which 
should be generally useful, we have given the very best of its kind, knowing thaf/4t 
will be of*more intrinsic yalue those who receive it than a high-power compound 
Microscope would bewerg it possible to furnish one at the insignificant cost at which 
this is given. We-fe@)-sare that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST New Microscope 
will convey real pleasure into every Family Circle, and prove a valuable educational 
agent through which both young and old will learn much that they could not other- 
wise know of the wonderfw things that are constantly within their reach. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING» tite piicroscome profusely Hlustrated, accompany 
each instrument. No one ean afford to be without this Microscope for the nominal price 
charged, postpaid #1; or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for $1.75. 








No. 247. Chevalier Opera Glasses. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers or for 4 New Subscribers and %1.00 Extra. 





Opera glasses have heretofore sold at prices which placed them almost beyond the 
reach of persons of moderate means. The glasses we now offer are just what the people 
want, reliable glasses at a low price. They are high power opera glasses with achromatic 
lenses, the objective have a diameter of 13g inches; covered with the best quality of 
Morocco leather, with black Japanned trimmings; and each pair of glasses are enclosed 
in a black leather case, lined and having a hinged cover, with a strong spring lock. They 
will be found useful not only at concér}s, theaters, and operas where they area necessity, 
but every farmer, hunter, traveler and tourist will find them a source of a great deal of 
pleasure and profit. Anyone who has once used a pair of these glasses would not be 
without them for double their cost. : 

Price, postpaid, ®3.Q9, 6r with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, %3.50. 





ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES #ivoirit ti 

nection with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year forthe advertised combination price. They are 
also furnisied ‘for NE WeASBSCRIBE ab the chib rate of $1.00 per year; but 
Double the number of RenéWals is reqhirfed ‘to secure any of the premiums offered. 
One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. e terins page 689. 
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No. 256. American Agriculturist Gold. Watch. 


Given for only 20 New Subscribers, or for 10 New Subscribers’and $6 Additional, 
or for 5 New Subscribers and $9 Additional. 
4 * 


WARRANTED TO WEAR FOR FIFTEEN YEARS AND TO BE AN ACCURATE TIME-KEEPER. 








Gold-Filled Case, Stem Winder, Pendent Set, Open Face, Durable and 
Accurate, a Perfect Time-Keeper. Case Warranted for Fifteen Years. 
Elgin or Waltham Movement. 





We take pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber (0 the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will appreciate. It 


isan Elgin movement, and we can recommend it in every way. In appearance, finish, durability and time-keeping qualities this. 


watch is not excelled by any gold watch costing $50.00, and it will give as good satisfaction. 

is finely finished in every way, and is warranted to be an accurate time-keeper. It has 7 jewels, stem 
THE MOVEM ENT winaer and pendent set. The watch is set by simply drawing out the stem, after which the hands can be. 
turned either way, backward or forward. 

This latest improvement is the very same as is used on g100. 00 watches, and obviates the necessity of opening the cases. This 
watch has hour, minute, and second hands, and by reason of its many patented improvements is less liable to get out of order- 
than most foreign and cheap-grade American watches. It will require no more repairing than any watch costing five times as 
much money. All movements are carefully regulated and inspected for thirty days after being finished and before leaving the- 








factory. 





A filled case is made from two plates of solid gold with an intervening layer of com- 
position metal, The outside layers are 10 carat gold, so thick as to stand acid test, and 
engraved the same as a solid gold case, and each one is guaranteed to last for 15 years 
without wearing through. It is, in short, a gold case, except that the center, where 
there is no wear, is replaced by a firmer and stiffer metal than gold. The case is ser- 
viceable and durable, equal in wearing value to a solid gold one. 


The mst expensive watch case sold is made of solid gold, which cannot be afforded except by persons of 


THE CASES. abundant means. 


Next comes the filled gold case, the style we offer. 
A watch the equal of this cannot be 
A $25 WATCH FOR ONLY $1 5, obtained anywhere for less than $25. 
Our readers can obtain this watch at the extremely low price of @15, postpaid. With. 
each watch sold we will also include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year free. 
Sent by registered mailand guaranteed to keep good time and give perfect satisfaction; 
or it will be presented for a club as announced above. 


The above Watch furnished with HUNTING CASE for $18 including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 


We want to introduce one of these Watches in every town where 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is faken, and as a special inducement 


we will send with each watch, this chain, 


A GENTS GOLD-PLATED VEST CHAIN FREE! 


usually sold for $1.50 each, and come in a variety of popular patterns, any one of which cannot fail to suit. They are well made and substantially 


plated, and will do good service for years. 








No. 258. Ladies’ Gold Watch. 


Given for 24 New Subscribers, or for 12 New Subscribers and $8. 


So great has been the demand for us to sup- 
ply a fine gold watch for ladies that we have 
been compelled to yield to the pressure. We 
have secured one that ought to give perfect sat- 
isfaction to every woman. 

The movement, or works, are from the world 
famous factories at Elginor Waltham. Nothing 
better goes into a case, as everybody knows. 

The heavy hunting cases, are.made by 
Joseph Fahys & Co., and are known to the trade 
as his “Montauk” ten-carat case. They are re- 
inforced the same as described above, and carry 
the same fifteen-year guarantee. They have 
frosted rims, and are delicately hand-engraved 
in the center of each side. : 

The case is double, the works being kept 
from dust by an inner or second closely-fitting 
metal case, as in the very highest-priced 
watches. 

The usual price of such a watch is $25. It 
can sometimes be obtained asa favor for $20; 
but never for less. The concessions obtained 
by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST secures it 
to subscribers for ®15 and the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURI8T one year,—this includes registration and postage. 

For au Elgin watch in such & case, the price is almost incredible. 


* 








No. 459. Gent’s Nickel Watch. 
STEM. WIND AND PENDENT SET. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and &2. 


For a low-priced watch which can be 
relied upon for accuracy we recom” 
mend this one. Our cut shows it the 
exact size, face view. It has the short 
stem wind and pendant set, obviating 
the necessity of opening the cases: 
This latest improvement is generally 
used in the highest-priced watches 
only. This watch will keep as good 
time as many which are sold for $30 or 
#40. The case is made of composition 
metal, which will not tarnish, but will 
always remain bright as pure silver- 
The dial is of superior work. The ne 
ond-hand dial is “sunk” and the beze! 
is set with a strong, clear crystal which 
will withstand heavy pressure. It isa 
snap back and front. The public will 
appreciate our reason for using this | 
style, making the watch more nearly | 
dust-proof, thus avoiding the expense \ 
and bother of cleaning so often. Itisa 
watch that can be excelled only by very 
expensive ones. It is in itself ‘‘a thing 
of beauty,” and what is more, is wee 
priced enough for all. 

We can ‘supply this watch for Late 
@4, with the AMERICAN AGRICUL-. 
TURIST one year. 








ms Offered. One’s 


Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms page 


ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES, $2525 fscuil/2 wa (MiceiRae ihe svg ese wre 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the prem: 
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No. 259. 


VENIR 


~~ POONS CX 


SDOMACTO Ne 


~\ 
\ 


wn, 


This entire set given for 6 yearly subscriptions at the ciub rate of $1 each, or your choice of any 
one of the spoons given for one new subscription at the club rate of $1. 


The above illustration shows our new set of National Souvenir Tea Spoons containing one 


each of the following: 
1 Washington Spoon, 
1 American Spoon, 
1 U. S. A. Spoon, 


1 Niagara 


I ing a set of Souvenir spoons that any American would be proud to own. 1 a 
ae Oxidized and gilt lined bowls, and will wear for years, and are less in price than anything of the kind has 


ever been offered at before. Each set is mailed in a nice plush lined case. 


rice of single spoon mailed 50c, or the complete set in plush case by registered mail for $2.50, or the set of six spoons 
oe “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $3, or your ehoice of any one spoon and the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST one year for $1.60. 








Falls Spoon, 


1 Rip Van Winkle Spoon, 
1 Bunker Hill Spoon. 


They are guaranteed to be triple 





NO. 264. INDIVIDUAL SALT AND PEPPER SET. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





New Design in Salt and Pepper Triple Plated Silver, Satin Gold 
4 a 


satin lined box. Nothing could be more beautiful or suitable for a 
instance or money refunded. 





Lined 


Price $1.00, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST oe year, $1.75. 











d Lined Salt and Spoon, in 
ifiteed to give "satisfat 


No. 268; 
Columbian Souvenir Spoon. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGN 


Honoring both the’ 
discoverer of 
America, 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, 


—AND= 


“OUR COUNTRY.” 


In Sentiment it is 
Patriotic, and the| 
Design and its Exe- 
cution are Works of 
Art. 

The popularity of 
Souvenir Spoons and the 
appropriateness of the 
subject, places this spoon 
foremost among the sou- 
venirs of this anniver- 
Sary year. It is a fitting 
tribute and memorial to 
the memory of the bold 
mariner, America’s 
Discoverer. 

The name of Colum- 
bus all men honor for 
his gift to the world 
of the American con- 
tinent. 

Our National Em- 
blems are fittingly 
engraven together in the 
same metal. The likeness 
of Columbus is taken from 
the famous painting that 
was acceptéd as an 
authentic portrait by the 
Spanish Government. 
This spoon is a beautiful 
specimen of the de- 
signer’s and engraver’s 
art, unexcelled in style 
and finish by the most 
costly spoons. 

The illustration does 
not do justice to the 
excellent finish and 
design of the spoon which 
is triple plate, oxidized; 
struck on sterling dies 
and pattern, and in 
weight, finish and appear- 
ance cannot be told from 
solid silver by even an 
expert. Guaranteed to 
wear 10 years in every 54 
day use. Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the American 
Agriculturist one year, only $1.75, postpaid. 











No. 301. Pincushion and Jewel Case 


Combined. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


This is a metal box, 
measuring 412x334 in- 
ches, silver plated and 
oxidized lined with 
satin and has a heavily- 
padded cushion cover. 
The silver is very rich- 
ly wrought and will 
not tarnish. No cut 
can do justice to this 
Deautiful box which is 
of the very latest 
design; and-is. furnish- 


al 


'm@ oerange—the prevailing 
: shade. | Cut shows case 
with cover or pin- 
cushion raised. 
Price 1, postpaid, 
or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one 
year $1.75. 





ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES ferns canes ew SUBSCRIB 


of Renewals is required to séeure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription 


TuuLTURIST One year fot" the advertise 
Ay che club om, of gi 
does not count in these offers. See terms page 6 


tot : pd.dotibination price. 
; ape year; but Double the number 


FS -ed with a fine silk 
ZS plush top in burnt 
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FINGER R_RINGS. 


Every lady and S atitnen “wi will be se rested in this 
assortment of rings, which are finely made and beauti- 
fully finished. Allstamped 18K, The 18.carat gold does 
not extend clear through, but it is rolled upon the com- 
position metal of which the frame of the ring is made. 
With proper care these rings will last for years, and. look 
as well and give as much satisfaction as high cost solid 
gold. We guarantee that each and. every ring will 
give entire satisfaction and will cheerfully refund 
money to any who are in the least dissatisfied or who fail 
to find the rings exactly as represented. 

HOW TO MEASURE FOR A RING. 

Using a strip of heavy writing paper about half an inch 
wide, take the measure of the finger where the ring is to 
be worn. When drawn comfortably tight around the 
finger the ends of the paper should just meet. Write 
your name on one side. of tlie paper and the number of the 
ring wanted on the other side. Order by numbers given. 


HHUA 





No. 471. 


No. 477. 


No. 477 is a beautifully chased ring, well made, and well 
worthy the attention of all of good taste. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. Givenfor 1 new subscriber. 

No. 471 is a wide plain ring and one of the neatest and 
most refined we have ever seen. We strongly recommend 
it as something that will give unbounded satisfaction 
to all. 

Price '75 cents, postpaid. 
and 15 cents extra. 

No. 489 is a rich and elegant ring formed by setting a 
diamond cut brilliant between two rubies. This lustrous 
gem will be sent, postpaid, for ®t. Given for 2 new 
subscribers. 

No. 491 is a solitaire diamond cut brilliant which is so 
like a.real diamond that it takes a dealer to tell the 
difference. The ring is 18 carat filled gold, and is, as all 
will readily pronounce it, a lovely gem. 

Price '75 cents, postpaid. Given for 1 newsubscriber 
and 15 cents extra. 


No. 15. Filled Gold Thimble. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

A good thimble is something which 
every lady will appreciate. We offer 
an attractive assortment which we 
warrant to give satisfaction, both in 
style and durability. We can furnish 
sizes 5 to 12; please state size desired 
when ordering. This is a handsome 
filled gold thimble, which is stiffened 
by a patent process, and warranted to 

4 wear three times as long as the best 
all solid wate thimbles, while costing only one-third as 
much. This is not gold washed or electro-plated, but 
made by uniting gold to each side of a stiffened composi- 
tion plate by heavy pressure. The gold filling is made 
thickest where the most wear comes. These thimbles 
have an established reputation of many years’ standing as 
‘being the best fitting, best to w ear, and handsomest made. 
‘Each thimble furnished in a neat velvet-lined case. 

Price postpaid, 60 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRI. 
‘CULTURIST one year #1.60. 


No. 391. Gold-Lined Silver-Plated Cup. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

The cup is of a new 
mM pattern, very graceful, 
; refined and artistic. It 
¥ is triple silver-plated on 

Nard white metal, gold- 
lined and is engraved ina 
very attraetive manner. 
It will make a pieasing 
and most delightful pres- 
ent fora child; nothing 
could be more accept- 
able) It is strong -and 
well made, a magst desir- 
able article, apd one 
that wih give’ the greatest satisfaction. * 

Price @1.50 postpaid, or with the AMERICAW:AGRI- 


“CULTURIST one year $2.50. | ¢ ‘ss 


Givenfor 1 new subscriber 






















Ladies’ ‘Rolled Gold Chain 
j with Charm. © 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


No. 193. 





This elegant ornament is one of our most attractive 
premiums, and the demand for it grows each year. The 
cut shows the style, but fails to give a faithful representa- 
tion of its beauty. The links of the Chain are carefully 
made, and the pattern is a peculiar and delicate one, 
closely imitating the most expensive solid gold chains. 
The chain is flat, and so Shaped that it sets well about the 
neck, and is claspedby a patent device in the form of a 
ring which fastens seeurely. The charm is of medium size, 
and is set with a handsome, finely cut stone with raised 
leaf-like ornaments around it. Each chain comes in satin- 
lined box. | ‘This will make an appropriate gift froma 
gentleman toalady. If you wish to give some one a great 
deal of pleasure, and cause yourself tobe held in grateful 
remembranee, buy one of these Chains for your friend. 

Chains of the same pattern and make as this have been 
selling for £2 and $3, but we offer this for #1, postpaid, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST One year $1.75. 





No. 481. Amber Necklace. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Amber jewelry is very fashionable, and well it may be, for 
its delicate shading harmonizes with every complexion 





and shade of hair and eyes. Our cut shows this chain ona 
reduced scale. This is genuine amber which comes from 
the mines near the coast of the Baltic Sea. The chains 
have sold in stores for £2.50. 

Our price is only $1, postpaid. With the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $1.80. 





side. 





NO, 52. Mantel Clock. 


EIGHT-DAY, STRIKE, 22 1-2 INCHES HIGH. 
Given for 6 New Subseribers or 3 New 
Subscribers and $1.50. 





This is an excellent and accurate time-keeper, has ash 
ease, six-inch dial, with clear and distinct figures. The 
glass in the door is beautifully ornamented with very 
artistic designs, making a pleasing and handsome appear- 
ance! They*runeight days with each winding, striking 
on the héur and half hour. 

Price $5. A year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTWRI68T free with each clock purchased. 

Sent by express‘at expense of receiver. Give name of 
express Office if different from postoffice address. Weight, 
boxed, 15 pounds. 





No. 288. 
Shaving Cup, Soap, and Brush. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This outfit consists of a handsome china cup, ornamented 
with flower designs, and has the patent soap-drainer in- 
The brush is full size, and has first-class white 





bristles, firmly fastened to the handle, and wound, mak- 
ing it very durable and strong. A cake of excellent shav- 
ing soap, softening to the beard and healing the skin, com- 
pletes the outfit. 

This is an appropriate gift for a gentleman, and one sure 
to please. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid. 





MMMM No 





136. Six Nutpicks and Nutc’ack. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


These articles are constructed of steel, handsomely chased with 
beautiful designs and heavily nickel-plated, making them always look 
bright and fresh. They are all well made in every respect, and in- 
tended for practical use. The points of the picks are especially adapted 
for picking out the meats of nuts, and are.not so clumsy as are those 
usually sold. The corrugations on the nuteracks are sharp, which 
eut the nuts and reduces the labor largely.in the eracking of same. 
The boxes in which these goods are put up are substantial and very 
attractive, and the engraving, which-shows them reduced in size, 
does not do justice to their beauty. Tae picks are five inches ‘og, 
and with the strong nutcrack, will make a useful addition to any 
housekeeper’s equipment. They are nicely adapted for wedding or 





ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES 5 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums 





They are also furnished for NEW S 
One’s Own Subscription does not 


birthday presents. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year &2.25. 
3) or the advertised combi m price. 
Are farni in ‘conneetion with’ the he Aeeuece i Aa prt kg whee of git f r year; but Double tie’ Seeaiey 


count in these offers. See terms page 689. 
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No. 279. The Simplex 


The Only Really Practical Cheap Typewriter 


T ypewriter, 


Ever Put on the [arket. 


Price $2.50 Postpaid, with the American Agriculturist One Year, Only $3.00. Sent Free for 
Only 4 New Yearly Subscribers at the Club Rate, $1 Each. 





price. The essential requirements of success were practicability, substantiality, perfect alignment, handsome appearance 


0: the era of the typewriting machine, there has been a constant demand for a machine that could be offered at a low 


and LOW PRICE. There have been several efforts on the part of inventors to fill these requirements, but they have 


invariably left some point sadly lacking, especially price and practicability. 


It is, therefore, with much pleasure that we call 


your attention to the “SIMPLEX” Typewriter, which is the first machine to fill all these requirements satisfactorily. One 
second is the time required to decide in its favor when compared with any of the so-called “low-priced” typewriters. 





FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


FOR TRAVELERS. 


As a Holiday or Birthday Gift. 


A.- Writina: [MACHINE - FOR - F. VERYBODY. 
THE SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER. | 


The only really Practical Cheap Typewriter ever put on the Market. 








Is Rapid Lae 18 SURE To Letters can 
A R - . 

and Does CESS. ita be Copied. 

Good Work NEAL Dow GouLD. es 





ee Any size of 
Is Easy to Paper 
Operate. can be used 
ee 2 
bnnhis "Sr graas can ve ocr ap, \ 2 aaa 


| A FINE WRITING MACHINE, 


the Fingers 





Portable. 


This machine is not to be placed in the category with other so-called Typewriters, selling 
for $1.00 and thereabouts, which are utterly useless for any purpose except that of a toy. 

The “SIMPLEX” is the —— of experienced typewriter*manufacturers, and is a 
PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER in every sense of the word, and 4S SUCH WE 
GUARANTEE J7. 


For Business Men.—Every man whatever his business, has need of the “SIMPLEX.” LAW- 
YERS find them indi ble. MERCHANTS acknowledge their great value. CLERGYMEN 
write their sermons with them. AUTHORS their ee Letters written with the ‘* Simplex ” 
are legible and neat and at the rate of FORTY WORDS PER MINUTE. 

‘or Travelers.—The size and construction of the ‘* SIMPLEX.’ particularly adapts it for use 
on carsand steamboats. It will go intoa box 5 inches wide, 9 inches long, and x 1-2 inches deep. Can 
be CARRIED IN THE POCKET or put into a valise. Orders written with the “*STMPLEX” cannot 
be misunderstood, 

For Boys and Girls.—The “SIMPLEX” will be hailed with delight by BOYS AND GIRLS. 
It will improve their —— and teach proper punctuation. It will Encourage neatness and accuracy. 
It will print in any colored ink, violet, red, green, blue or black, It will PRINT A LINE EIGH 
INCHES LONG and admit any size letter pape The printing is always in “—_. A USEFUL, 
INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING NOVELTY AT THE PRICE OF A TOY, 

Nothing is of greater importance than correct forms of correspondence, The ‘* SIMPLEX” en- 
courages practice and practice makes perfect, - Writing with this machine will be such jolly fun for 
your aoge and girls that they will write letters by the dozen, This may cost you something for postage 
stamps but the improvement in their correspondence will well repay =. 

For the Home Circle and ys keeper and teachers will at once a te 
the immense assistance afforded by the SIMPLEX” in teaching children the alphabet. A child can 
operate the rnachine WITHOUT INSTRUCTION and once interested half the work is done. It prints 

the capital letters, all the figures and the necessary punctuation marks, 

a EXTRA Recnintined 

¢ alignment of the “* Simplex’’ is equal to the very highest priced machine. 

it is positive in action and cach letter is locked by an bom merle: movement when the stroke is made, : 

It has no ribbon to soil the . ‘ 2 

dationy written.by it can be copied with a letter press. 

e “Simplex” is mounted.on a hard-wood base and put up in a handsome box with bottle 
of ink and full instructions for using. 








COMMENTS ON THE SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER. 


BETTER THAN ANY. The Simplex Typewriter does 
the work better than any I have ever seen for the price, 
and fully as good as many that cost more. O. A. Bradish, 
Lenawee Co., Mich. 

MORE THAN FILLS THE BILL. The Simplex Type- _ 
writer received from you more than fills the bill. I find it a 
very useful article, and so simple in arrangement thatitcan , 
be operated by a child. You never fail to give what you 
promise. W. H. Jennings, New London, Co., Conn. 

FULLY UP TO MY EXPECTATIONS. The Simplex 
Typewriter arrived all right, and is fully up to my expecta- 
tions. It works very nicely and I am well pleased with it. 
C. 8S. Chapman, Middlesex Co., Conn. 

HIGHLY PLEASED WITH IT. The Simplex Type- 
writer is all that you recommend it to be, and I am highly 
pleased with it. I. H. Mines, Harrison Co., W. Va. 


WOULD NOT PART WITH IT ON ANY ACCOUNT. 
I like the Simplex Typewriter much better than some of the 
high priced machines. It is more convenient, and in many 
ways a better machine for the family. Every one can use it 
and can write as fast as is necessary. I think it is as well 
worth the money as any machine I ever bought. The party 
who got the other machine would not part with it on any 
account. Wilson Bowie, Loudon Co., Va. 


CANNOT BE BEATEN. For a cheap machine the 
Simplex Typewriter cannot be beaten. It is small and light 
and can be carried any place easily. The writing is always 
in sight and this makes it very convenient. Chas. Cowley, 


Marion Co., Ohio. 


AN EDUCATOR FOR THE YOUNG. The Simplex 
Typewriter is all that can be desired for a low-priced 
machine. The alignment is good and it does good service 
where great rapidity is not required. It is an educator for 
the young. F.A. Jenne, Kent Co., Mich. 


DO ALL MY CORRESPONDENCE WITH IT. The 
same day I received the Simplex Typewriter I wrote several 
letters on it and since then I do all my correspondence with 
it. Wm. H. Hutton, Turtle Mountain, Manitoba. 


CANNOT SAY ENOUGH IN ITS FAVOR. My little 
daughter, five years old, learned to run the Simplex Type- 
writer in two days, so that she can copy anything in good 
shape. We could not have a more useful as well as amusing 
article. I cannot say enough in its favor. W. H. Ellis, 
Sullivan Co.,N.¥. 


A MARVELOUS PIECE OF MECHANISM OF REAL 
WORTH. We have written labels for plants, orders fer 
seeds, letters, eté., with the Simplex Typewriter, and have 
tio hesitancy in saying that ‘it is a marvelous piece of 
mechan'sm of real worth. H.R. Beers, Huntington Co., Pa- 


Price’ $2.50. With the American Agriculturist One Year, $3.00, or given for 5 New Yearly Subscriptions at the Club- 


Rate, $1 each. 
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No. 610. Imperial Singer Sewing Machine. 


EQUAL TO ANY $60 MACHINE SOLD. 


Given for 24 New Subscribers or 12 New Subscribers and %7.00 Additional. 


To satisfy a demand on 
the part of our readers we 
have arranged to offer~ this 
season a first class Sewing 
Machine, one that is sure to 
give unbounded satisfaction, 
since it is the most popular in 
the market, the best and most 
serviceable. The success that 
has followed these machines 
warrants us in saying that the 
Chicago Imperial Singer 
Sewing Machine is the best 
machine in the world for the 
money. We desire to please 
our readers and to save them 
all the money possible, and in 
these machines give them all 
of the middlemen’s profits. 
This machine is made after 
the latest models of the 
Singer machines, and is a per- 
fect fac-simile in shape, orna- 
mentation and appearance. 
All the parts are made to 
gauge exactly the same as 
the Singer, and are construct- 
ed of precisely the same mater- 
ials. The utmost care is exer- 
cised in the selection of the 
metals used, and only the very 
best quality is purchased. 
Each machine is thoroughly 
) well made and is fitted with 
the utmost nicety and exact- 
ness, and no machine is per- 
mitted by the inspector to go 
out of the shops until it has been fully tested and proved to do perfect work, and run 
light and without noise. 

The Imperial Singer has a very important improvement ina Loose Balance Wheel, 
so constructed as to permit winding bobbins without removing the work from the 
machine. The Loose Balance Wheel is actuated by a solid bolt passing through a collar 
securely pinned to the shaft outside of the balance wheel, which bolt is firmly held to 
position by a strong spiral spring. When a bobbin is to be wound, the bolt is pulled out 
far enough to release the balance-wheel, and turned slightly to the right or left where it 
is held by a stop-pin until the bobbin is filled. Where the machine is liable to be med- 
dled with by children, the bolt can be left out of the wheel when not in use, so that the 
machine cannot be operated by the treadle. The thread eyelet and the needle clamp are 
made SELF-THREADING, which is a very good convenience. Each machirfe is 
furnished with the following attachments: 

1 Foot Hemmer, 1 Foot Ruffler, 1 Tucker, 1 Package of Needles, 1 Check 
Spring, 1 Throat Plate, 6 Hemmers, all different widths, 1 Wrench, 1 
Thread Cutter. 1 Binder, 5 Bobbins, 1 Screw-driver, 1 Gauge, 1 Gauge 
Screw, 1 Oil Can, filled with oil, 1 Instruction Book. 

The driving-wheel on this machine is admitted to be the simplest, easiest running and 
most convenient of any. The machine is self-threading, has the very best tension and 
thread liberator, is made of the best material, with the wearing parts hardened, and is 
finished in-a superior style. It has high-arm veneered walnut cover, drop-leaf table, 
4 end drawers and center swing drawer. So great is the confidence of the manufacturers 
in the Imperial Singer that they warrant every machine for five years. 

Price only $18.00 including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 

When ordering give name of freight office if different from postoffice address. 








Imitation Seal Hand-Bag. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


No. 32. 


This is a solid leather 
bag of imitation seal, soft, 
fine and very durable. Few 
ean distinguish it from 
genuine seal. The style of 
the bag is shown in the 
cut. It is eight inches long 
and about five inches high; 
has a heavy nickel frame, 
with box bottom and ball 
clasps, solid leather handle, 
is lined with sateen and 
has an outside pocket, pro- 
vided with an ornamental 
flap of extra fine leather, 
which adds much to its 
appearance. The bag is 
well made throughout, and 
for beauty and style it is a 
general favorite. 

Price 60 cents, post- 


paid. 











The Family Fountain Syringe. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


No. 558. 


A complete and reliable 
syringe is a household ne- 
cessity, an article which 
no family can safely be 
without. It will relieve 
pain, and often is the 
means of effecting a per- 
manent cure of many dis- 
tressing ills. In procuring 
an article of this kind one 
should accept only the 
best. We therefore at- 
tach to our cut the manu- 
facturer’s trade-mark, 
Every one is fully war- 
rented. The fountain is 
made of best rubber, ané 
holds full two quarts. 
With it we send a full set 

l of hard-rubber fittings. 
.- All inclosed in a hinged 
Hii and clasped polished 
—— wooden box as shown in 
— ———— “ cut. 

Price $1.75, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, ®2.50. 


No. 399. Imperial Syringe. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








Oe Oe Se ee 
: SESS SE: 
THE ORIGINAL. 





















A reliable Syringe is a 
household necessity, an 
article which no family 
can safely be without. It 
will relieve pain, and often 
is the means of effecting a 
permanent cure of many 
distressing ills. In pro- 
curing an article of this 
kind one should _ ac- 
cept only the best. We 
therefore attach to our 
eut the manufacturer’s 
trade mark. Every one is 
fully warranted. It has 
heavy bulb and tubing, 
and hard rubber screw 
valve boxes, and three 
hard rubber pipes. All 
inclosed in box as shown 


JARD RUBBER PIPES 
IRECTIONS* 





1pe few tunes loremeve 
Jean the instrument after using wild wate 
‘DO NOT LOSE THE VALVES 


B Magar ACTURED Ey, 





in cut. It is a first-class 
syringe for a moderate 
price. = 


Price %75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.75 
postpaid. 





No. 344. Child’s Silver-Plated Set. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


This silver set is entirely new and offered for the first time this season. It is a most 
beautiful and attractive set, and consists of a Cup, Napkin-ring, Kuife, Fork and Spoon, 





all splendidly chased and beautifully finished in the finest manner. The silver-plating 
is extra heavy, and the set which is sent in a handsome Silk Plush Case, with nickel- 
plated catch and satin lining, will wear and give the best of satisfaction for years. Few 
sets are sold that approach this one in beauty, magnificence, and real value. We recom- 
mend it in the highest terms as one of the best premiums that we have to offer. 

Price $1.50, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. 





Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN A 
LL Pe E ™M iU M ARTICLES : They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of ge 
of Renewals is required tosecure any of:the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms page . 
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No. 283. Rochester Piano Extension Lamp. 


WITH EMBOSSED ROCHESTER FOUNT. 


Given for 11 New Subscribers, or for 6 New 
Subscribers and $2.50. 

The Piano Extension (or floor-stand) Lamp is 
nowthe popular lamp. Such a lamp adds very much 
te the furnishings of any handsome parlor. Where 
there is@ piano or an organ, one of these handsome 
lamps is almost a necessity, it is certainly a 
very useful luxury. Hitherto this style of lamp 
has been so expensive that only the more 
S wealthy families could afford it. A few cheap-made 
ones, gotten up with iron pipes and “spelter” 
(pewter) gilded, have been on the market, but even 
those have been held at a price beyond the means of 
most people. And the most costly lamps of this 
description have had cheap, flat wick burners, which 
filled the parlors with disagreeable odors and often 
became a nuisance. 

A Piano Lamp, above all things else, needs 
a central-draft burner—the BEST, which is the 
*“Rochester.”’ 

This lamp we had made especially for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by the largest lamp 
manufacturing company in America to meet all the 
above requirements. It is all solid brass, with brass 
relief finish—something no other manufacturer has 
attempted to furnish in a lamp of this price. The 
fount is the genuine Rochester Fount, richly em- 
bossed—holding a full quart, enough to burn two 
long evenings; it can be quickly removed by unscrew- 
ing from the top of the stem on standard, and is 
equally as ornamental, and has the same burner as 
the Rochester Company put on their richest and most 
costly lamps. The lamp is five feet high from floor 
to burner, when extended; and can be lowered to 
three feet eight inches from floor. 

We send with the lamp a large size umbrella, 
silk-fringe shade, with brass skeleton shade-holder 
and two chimneys. In ordering please state color of 
shade desired—red, orange, yellow, or pink. 

Price, complete, with shade, etc., as above, boxed 
and shipped, including the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year, $8.00. 


Little Jewel’’ Parlor Lamp. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 








No. 325. “The 


This Lamp is in all respects one of the best ever 
invented. It givesa pure, soft and immense white 
light. Every family wants a stylish parlor table 
lamp, and above all things a lamp that will give a 
clear, large and brilliant light. The brighter the 
light, the more pleased they all are. ‘The Little 
Jewel” Lamp is the latest and best solution of the 
problem, ‘‘How to produce perfect combustion.” It 
not only has the celebrated central draft, thus in- 
suring safety, but also the inside and outside 
drafts, are so evenly balanced that this Lamp gives 
out the maximum of light as regards whiteness and 
brilliancy. The same causes effect ually prevent any 
odor. 

It produces a powerful light with the smallest pos- 
sible consumption of oil; one pint will burn with a 
clear bright light of about 25-candle power for fully 
10 hours. The value of such a lamp where oil is 
comparatively expensive can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Price #2. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year $2.75. Sent by express at receiver's expense, 








No. 115. Pair of Seymour’s Steel ‘Shears. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





nA AR lhe 
CUTLERY CO. 
TENT. 





These Shears are made by the Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., who have a national rep- 
utation for reliable goods. Any one who wants a pair of shears that will do good service 
for years, cannot find any better goods than these. They have finely nickel-plated blades 
made of the best steel, with maroon-japanned handles. They are finely finished and 
durable in every way. Every pair is stamped with the manufaeturer’s_ trade-mark, and 
we warrant them in every respect. - Length, 8 inches. We will replace any pair found 
imperfect. We offer a pair for only 75.cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year $1.75. 





No. 576. Pruning Shears. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 
These Shears are 85, 
inches in length, are of 





superior quality best 
steel edges, and for 
home, garden and 


nursery use are unsur- 
passed. They-haye a bolt 
and nut, making them 
very durable. The 
handles are glove-fitting, 
especially molded to an- 
atomy of the hand, thus 
rendering them very 
easy on the hand when 
in use. They are made 
by the famous Seymour 
Company and like all their goods are of the best workmanship and made to wear. 

Price @1, postpaid or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1,75. 


No. 60. The Perfect Buttonhole Scissors. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Here is something needed in every household, and the ladies wil? appreciate so 
valuable an acquisition. 1t has an adjustable screw between the handles, a great 











CUT SHOWS SCISSORS WITHOUT HANDLES. 


improvement on the old style of gauge. Can be set to cut any size buttonhole. The 
scissors are of the best steel and finely nickel-plated. Price 60 cents postpaid, with 





the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 





NO. 442. NEW ENGLISH DECORATED TEA SET, 56 PIECES. 


Given for Only 12 New Subscribers, or for 6 New Subscribers and $2.50 Additional. 


; The beautiful Tea Set shown in the illustration herewith, which, by 

the way, falls far short of doing it justice, is well made, highly finished» 

and decorated in the daintiest way imaginable. The shape is entirely 

new, the design the latest, and as every piece is perfect and the work and 
finish of a superior order, it is in every way a pleasing and most desira- 
ble tea set. 

It is made of the finest ware, unexcelled for quality and durability | 
warranted not to craze, and will wear for years, The decorations, as in 
the dinner set, are all “underglaze” and are warranted never to rub or 
wear off. Noone except a crockery dealer would be able to distinguish 
it from the very best French China, which costs fully double what we 
ask for this. 

1 covered Tea Pot, (two pieces), 1 Sugar Bowl, (two pieces,) 1 Creamer, . 
1 Bowl, 12 Tea Cups, 12 Tea Saucers, 12 Tea Plates, 12 Fruit Saucers, 2 
cake plates. 

As we furnish the set in Gray, Pink or blue, please state with order 
color desired. 

We will send this handsome set carefully packed and secure against 
breakage for only $5.75, and include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year. Sent by freight or express at expense of receiver. When 
ordering give name of freight or express office if different from postoffice 

1 address. 








ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES 


Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for the advertised combination price. 
They are also furnished for NEW 8S 


UBSCRIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 per year; but Double the number 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms page 689. 
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No. 387. .No..458 » Silkk Knitting Outfit. 
A Given for 2 New Subscribers. 
Professor Moody’s Celebrated Tailor System. si mittens 


Specially Adapted and Indispensable for Home Dressmaking. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


The standard system of dress-cutting 
of the civilized world, by which the 
merits of all other systems are judged. 
SCIENTIFIC in its construction, and 
ARTISTIC in execution, it stands at 
the head of inventions for the benefit of 
womankind, the home dressmaker’s 
luxury, the modiste’s necessity. This 
celebrated Tailor System for Cutting 
Ladies’ and Children’s Garments of every 
description is known and used tke world 
over. The number of Moody Tailor 
System in actual daily use is greater than 
the number of all other systems com- 
bined, and the number sold daily exceeds 
the number sold ofall other systems com- 
bined. 


THE MOODY TAILOR SYSTEM 


teaches how to cut and make ladies’ and 
children’s garments, at the same time 
enabling you to make all variations of 
the same garment, from jthe plainest to 
the most elaborately finished. Complete z 
instructions are sent with each System. — : 
Any girl 14 years of age can learn to use the Moody Tailor System with perfect. success» 
for the instructions are made so plain you have only to follow them to be certain that 
the garment will be a perfect fit without trying on. Every calculation needed will be 
found in the table of calculations, giving proper width of the waist line for each piece of 
the garment, width at bottom, size of darts, etc., for each and every measure from the 
largest lady to the smallest child. 


ANY LADY, WHETHER RICH OR POOR, OLD OR YOUNG, CANNOT AFFORD 
TO MISS THIS OFFER 


We are determined to give our patrons the best there is in the market, and have at 
great expense contracted with the Moody company, the sole owners of the copyrights 
and manufacturers of the celebrated Moody Tailor System, for a large number of their 
Tailor System complete with their books on dressmaking. 

This system retails for $5.50, and the book on dressmaking at $2.50, and is considered 
cheap at that price, See what we offer. By special arrangements we are enabled to offer 
this whole outfit, including book, for the very low price of $1.75 postpaid, and with each 
one purchased include a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Given 
for only 2 new subscribers. : 








No. 594. Crocheted Silk Scarf Outfit. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


These are all the rage this season and to meet this demand we offer the materials 
for making the same, together with the very latest book of instructions (1891) just pub- 
lished. The silk offered is an old and reliable brand in washing colors of great beauty. 
‘These scarfs are sold in the fashionabie stores of New York and Boston for $2.50 each. 
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Our offer comprises one ounce (two balls) of Corticelli,Crochet Silk, one nickel- 
plated crochet needle and a valuable book of instructions containing 96 pages, fully 
illustrated; subjects, crocheted scarfs, silk slippers, silk belts, silk suspenders, macreme 
lace, embroidery, etc. 

A choice of colors. may be. had, as follows, viz.: black, white, navy bine, garnet and 
lavender. Two balls of silk will make a scarf-as seen in engraving and as described in 


the book. 
Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year @1.'75. 








able article for 
ladies when 
nicely knit. To 
meet this de- 
inand we offer 
the materials 
for making the 
same, together 
with a book 
of instructions. 
The silk offered 
is an old and re- 
liable brand in 
“soft finish’ and 
‘fast dye.” 
Black is the 
fashionable 
color. 

This outfit 
consists of two 
balls of Flor- 
ence Knitting Silk, a set of four Steel Knitting Needles, and a valuable Book of Instruc- 
tions, containing 96 pages, fully illustrated, containing a valuable collection of designs 
for knitting Purses, Silk Mittens, Stockings, Laces,etc. The silk, of which we send 
two balls, will make a pair of mittens for a lady asseen in the engraving and as de- 
scribed on page 53 in the book of instructions. : 

Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.'75, postpaid. 


No. 414. Fancy Goods Package. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

This package of fancy goods contains only such articles as are needed-—at one time 
or another—by almost every lady in the land, and, if bought at retail stores, would cost 
five times the amount we ask for it. It will both delight and astonish every woman 
when she comes to examine its multifarious contents. Each package contains the 
foliowing goods: 











Two skeins of best Sewing and Embroidery Silk, strong and fine. 

Two skeins of best red Embroidery Cotton, warranted standard goods. 

Twoskeins of best French White Embroidery Cotton, same quality as the red. 

One Package of Zephyr Worsted, best quality. 

One Skein of strongest black Linen Thread, needed every day. 

One reel of Dorcas Darning Cotton, 30 yards. 

One spool of best Silk Thread, warranted 100 yards, and sent in black and other 
desirable colors. 

One Spool of best buttonhole Silk Twist in colors. 

One spool of best buttonhole Silk Twist (black). 

One package of the popular “‘Rick-rack” Braid, so much used by ladies in 

trimming underwear, summer dresses, aprons, infants’ clothing, etc. 

One package of the white Feather-Edge Braid. 

One package of the Novelty Braid, super quality. 

One package of Imperial Hairpins, the best quality for reliability, and giving 

entire satisfaction. . 

One package of Invisible Hairpins, essential on every lady’s toilet table. 

One box of Improved Safety Pins. This is a necessity in every household. 

Two papers of Needles—one paper ranging from “5s” to “10s” in sizes, the other 
paper all No. 7, and both having the patent elliptical eye; the best needles in the 
market. 

Two Lace Pins; strong, tempered steel shanks, needle points, and capped with 
beautiful cut jet heads. These pins are as pretty as they are useful. 

One Steel-Wire Button Hook, warranted unbreakable and will last a lifetime. 

One polished Steel Crochet Needle. 

Gne White Bone Crochet Needle, with hook at either end and different sizes. 
Adapted to different sizes.of thread. 

Here are no less than 25 distinct articles sold for less‘than one-third the price 
at which they could be bought separately at retail. All of the 25 different articles in 
this combination are staple, salable goods that every lady can use to advantage, 
and which she should at all.times have in her work basket. If you do not need all of 
them at present you can well afford to hold them for a while or give some of them to your 
friends, as you are getting them for a merely nominal price. 

We will send the entire lot of 25 articles as herein describéd for 50 cents, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1,60, postpaid. 





ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES ‘else's! ncmetier vahs'souteuin ans sar gusta glasba sees bas Dopbie ae ate 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the pre’ 


ums offered, One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers, 
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No. 575. Ladies’ Work-Box, with Kensington Stamping Outfit. 


GIVEN FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. — 


We here offer our lady readers the greatest bargain ever made-in,a’work-box and complete outfit. The different articles we offer, if sold separate at regular retail prices, would 
cost $6.75. Each oufit is packed in an Inlaid Wooden Work-Box. This box has brass hinges, is a self-locker, inlaid with a variety of fancy woods, and piano polished. It is a pretty 
piece of work, and very ornamental. The contents of this work-box are also a welcome addition to.the work table, being articles of sterling worth, and of everyday use. 

te ee a : (a> Each Work-Box Contains all the Following Articles: 
“ én $ . ; “ 








1 Book, Instruction in Stamping 158 Perforated Stamping Patterns, 














and Fancy Work. 1 Box Stamping Powder. 
1 Book, Knitting and Crocheting. 1 Patent Ponset, for applying pow- 
1 Book, Language of Flowers. der. 
1 Book, Crazy Patchwork Series. 1 Box Hairpins. 
1 Steel Bodkin. 1 Box Black Pins. 
1 Paper English Needles. 1 Box White Pins. 
1 Patent Glove Buttoner. 1 Box Safety Pins. 
1 Patent Boot Buttoner. 1 Box Black Headed Pins. 
1 Steel Crochet Needle. 1 Package Black Hooks and Eyes, 
1 Ivory Crochet Needle. 1 Package White Hooks and Eyes, 
1 Packing Needle. 1 Spool of Black Thread. 
1 Silver Thimble, 1 Spool of White Thread. 


In addition to the above articles all neatly packed in a handsome- 
work-box we send the following stamping patterns. For lack of space we 
cannot describe them all, but will name a few of the most important ones. 
Among the 158 Perforated Patterns in each outfit are: 


1 Rose Bud, 3x3 inches. 1 Butterfly. 1 Small Bird. 

1 SprayWild Roseswith 1 design Forget-me- 1 Cluster Strawberries, . 
Buds and Leaves, 5 nots. 1 Girl with Hoop. 
inches high. 1 Spray Wild Roses. 1 Spray wheat. 


1 cor. Design Fuchsias 1 Hen and Chicken. 1 Peacock Feather. 
and Lily-of-the-valley, 1 Spray Sumac Leaves. 1 Bunch Cherries. 


5x5 inches. 1 Spray Pink. 1 Frog. 
1 Horse Shoe and Four 1 Buttercup. 1 Chicken. 
Leaf Clover, 3x3 in. 1 Rose Bud and Leaves. 2 Fern Designs. 
fee 6 designsfor Tray Cloth. 1 Lily-of-the-valléy. 1 Pansy. 
@: 1 design for Bread Nap- 4 Sprays Daisies. 1 Calla Lilly. 
: kin. 1 Pansy. 3 Girls at Play. 
6 Fruit designs for Nap- 1 Bird. 1 Tinsel Design. 
kins. 1 Beetle. 1 Morning Glory. 
I Design for Shaving 1 Odd Fellows Design. 2 Forget-me-nots. 
Case. 2 Butterflies (large). 5 Designs for Flannel,. 
1 Design Owls and Cob-1 Spray Jessamine, Scallops with Vines. 
web. 1 Large Bird. 4 Sprays Daisies. 
1 Design Pinks and For- 1 Cluster Violets. 1 Spray Wheat. 
get-me-nots, 8x5 in. 2 Small Butterflies. 1 Spray Tulip. 
1 Cluster Rose: Buds and 1 Cat. 2 designs Roses. 
Leaves. 4x4 inches. 1 Anchor, 1 Bunch Fuchsias. 
1 Spray Daisies, 1 Fancy Star. 1 Owl. 
1 Design Strawberries. 1 Child’s Face. 1 Star. 


Also one Floral Alphabet; one Faney Alphabet. ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT PATTERNS IN ALL. 
ew, designed expressly for this outtit, on heavy parchment bond paper, and are handled by no other house. The fancy work books are by a well-known. 
authorcon nei contain ful directions and instructions for Kensington Stamping and Embroidery, of all the different Flowers?Ribbon Embroidery, and every description of fancy 
Needle and Crochet work, and are the most complete books ever published. With this outfit any lady can beautify the home at small expense, embroider ladies’ or children’s- 


i k little sum for herself by doing stamping for her neighbors. We will cheerfully refund money to any lady who is dissatisfied on receiving it. 
one a an pote sells ordinarily by single ece at retail for $6.75. Notwithstanding this we are enabled, by purchasing in large quantities, to send it complete for - 


only $i, cocned in an inlaid wooden work-box. which can be used either with or without the outfit; with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year ®1.75. 


No. 604. Pair of Pillow Shams. Two Beautiful Felt Tidies. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


¢ - 















































A prettier or more desirable pair of Pillow Shams than these, design of which is 
shown in cut on reduced scale, would be difficult to find. They are 36 inches wide, made 
of “Hill” muslin and stamped ready for embroidering. When nicely worked they are 
indeed beautiful and nothing could be more pleasing to look at. We guarantee the 


stamping, which is done with the utmost care, to be perfect and satisfactory. ome g if th f 2d own 


Price per pair 50 cents, postpaid, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 





Two is Company 
Thivee 15.4 exowde- 











aentennaen TIDY, No. 415. TIDY, No. 417. 
Two Linen Splashers. These are very unique and attractive designs. Each one measures 13x18 inches, large- 
. enough for all uses. They are of soft, fine felt, in pleasing shades, plainly stamped, and 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. | easy to work. There is a peculiar fascination and pleasure in this delightful employ. 





ment that makes it so popular. Ladies like emothing work on at odd moments, and 
nothing better rr time expended than these bright cheerful tidies which so add to 
the appearance of a room. 

We will furnish both of the designs shown above with silk and full instructions for 
making for 50 cents, postpaid, with the AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST one year, $1.60.- 


No. 606. Bureau Scarf. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

Could every lady who wishes a neat 
and, when worked, a strictly handsome 
scarf see these she would, without a 
moment’s hesitation, send us her order. 
Made of Butcher Linen, with damask 
border knotted and fringed at the ends, and mee 











No. 232. 

The uses of splashers @re numerous. Always handy and so neat, for when soiled 
they can be washed and made as good as new. They are of best quality linen stamped 
with design ready for working. We offer two slifferent and very popular patterns, as 















shown by the illustrations on a reduced scale. These splashers make any room look mre p Bayh A = mn — Sa gg 
more attractive and will last a lifetime. Each —e is * coatrorney d my ee eee wide, believe, quality considere a, im © cheapest 

y ; a full instructions for working sent with each. ever offered. ngth 70 inches. 
large enough for any stand. Silk an 1 aay 








Price 50 cents, | 
a og the pair 70 cents, postpaid, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one “1Ote 2 BO een i i ewcrgres BL 6o 
year $1.60. 








furnishéd ‘in consection with the AMERICAN ackrourrunisr one ear foppie advertised Combination price. - 
LL PR E NM i U M ARTICLES They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBE at the club rate af #i. r year; but Double the number" 
of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered, One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms page 689. 
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No. 430. 


THE ROYAL STAMPING QUTFIT. 


Contains Six Alphabets and in Addition Just 204 Handsome Patterns. 


+ THE GREATEST! + 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


THE LATEST! 


All other outfits pale into utter insignificance when brought into comparison with our great Royal Outfit. It is 
entirely different from any other outfit made, contains more useful patterns than any other and is the largest and by far 
the best Stamping Outfit ever offered for the money. It contains no less than Six Alphabets and in addition just 204 


‘Handsome Patterns as follows: 

































No. 490. 
FOLDING SKIRT FORS1. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


THE BEST! 










1 Japanese Al Benet a; fn. high. +e 3 ay for Powdering!4 Bresdin, Designs 
1 Fern ‘Alphabet 1 4 ' — ae nh. wide, 
1 Script Alphabet Mg xh ath. 1 Faney, Pete for All Over Worl Sirol 
1 Script Alphabet, small letters. 53¢x6in, x1£34 in. 
Bow-knot Alphabet 2% in. high. 1 Ribbon. Desten for Hapdker-|1 scallop ign 
i Forget-me-not Alphabet 2 ase9xl3in. — . ih Vine 
4 ont fle Dally D Desi s 4x4 inches. - 
aah Spray Golden|1 Half Wreath Roses 11 in. across. 1 order “Holly 
4x5in, |1 Design Horse’s Head. ocks 6x17in. 
1 be en Clover, |1 Unique Design for Pow- gn Peacock | 
1 Border Rose B’ds ring, 7x9 in. a 
and. Fo -me- 1 Border ot Poppies ; - Shem 
no’ n. W' 3 Horse 
1 Des. fer Lanlies Trumpet Flower, 1 Desi n for Splasher 11x20 in. 
Bag Azigxié in. 1 Fane Border 8 in. 14 Small Outline Designs 3 to4 
$ Prat Design, Pears, 7x10 in. in. high. - 
Fruit Design; Apples, 7x9 in. 6 ondesuee Designs for | 1] buchsias 74x14 in, 
4 Design Sweet Peas 6x8 in. All Over Work from | W. . Fane Design 14x14 in. 
1 Daffodil Design 734x9 gin. ! 2 to 5 in. across. , tline ign Cherub. 
2 Arabesque Designs ¢ 6 x64 in. |1 Wreath Rose Budsand mall Flower pesiens. 
1 Design pocallo d Vine for Daisies 5x5 in. : Half Wreath Fuchsias. 
Silk Embroide yi Timed 1 Design ‘for Umbrella ~ i Besign Roves 63803 in. 
% Designs, Flowers, , Leaves, Case, 24 in. high. Roses 632x944 
ete., ‘gue Powder! ring. 10 Flower Designs Design | Forget-ine-nots: an86 
Stork, Cat-tails and Lil- 2 to in. high. 
ies lixi6 6 in. 1 Cherry Border for Lunch 1 Design fi for Egg Cosey 
1 Border of fes 9x11 in, Cloth 6x6 in. 4 inches 
Hoses Sxl Ow1 6 in. high. 5 Fruit 334x344 in. 
Handsome Border| 1 Arabesqu e Corner Design 7x7 in. 
i pooees ri) in, in, 1 Applique ‘Border 4 in. wide. 
1W. 1 Pineapple Design for|1 Border Elderberries 434 in. wide. : 
1 Le iting Case 9x115¢ HE Spee ag for Over bas Here is an article just out which every housewife wil 
2 Narrow wy Scal- es. 5 Scal op Denges, all different. ihe 
paren, faa tte eh Dae Cereb “roe NAA sesonindl tt 
ler for Com’ o3e8 an w-knot! me. 
ing Cape 8 in- . Design 11x11 in. 1 corn Besign 54 in. high. All ladies Lee Po mend 
se ches wv ide, oe 1 Design a - Wheat|1 Butterfly 3% fr a dress without the aid of a second person. 
ase Flowers 4x6 in. n. aN ST ioe, 
} poner of Cacti 6x18 in. 1 Panel Design for Braiding The Folding Skirt Form is, then, a most welcome 
arvi p> 6 eo “ ” 
and Fork 14 in. long. 1 Vine Daisies 2in. wide. vn 2 a ee ee 
igns (1 set) for T: obviated. It is worth more than its weight in gold te 


th, 5 in. high. 
in, high. 


Clo 
Sdesthus, famine riger Lily and|? Designs fo ‘Tray Cloths and 
, Pansies, ‘or ; 
Leaf, for Doilies, friin.. Na from 2%0 44 in. high. 
1 Fern rn Design 5% in. 1 Applique Border 4 in. wide, 








Posten ox fm 
1 Bal aan 


> eee Valley 634 in. 
orning G! Seles Sxé in. 
fin Doe 4x5 in. 








and 
6 in. high. 
Price, postpaid, @1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 


Cloths f from 





Sunflower § in. high. Design Rose Buds 3x434 in. 
2 Designs for Shaving Case. H Des. for _ Sos} in. 
1 Design for fray Cloth 73¢x8 in. (4 Fruit Designs for 


delicate ladies easily affected by standing. 

It is simple to adjust and takes but little room when 
not in use, as will be seen by the accompanying cut. Once 
used, you will be surprised to find how easy dreé#imaking 
becomes. To adjust, it is but necessary to spread the 
frame, adjust the waist-band over the screws of the top, 
and draw the large hoop under the serews near the 
bottom. 

Price @1.25, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year $2. Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, 
which will be light. Give name of express office if dif- 
ferent from post-office address. 











No. 540, Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. 


100 FULL SIZE NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


You do not have to use Powder, Paint, 
Pad or Brush with these Transfer Pat- 
terns. You simply lay the design on the 
goods to be stamped, pass a warm iron over 
the back of the Pattern and the design is 
instantly transferred to the material. They 
can be used for stampng Felt, Velvet, Plush, 
Satin, Silk, Linen, and in fact all kinds of 
materials. You can save money by getting 
this outfit and doing your own stamping. 
You can make money by doing stamping 
for others. 

We have had a special outfit of 100 
Patterns made for our subscribers from 
entirely new and original designs, and take 
pleasure in giving the full list which is as 
follows: 

Lily, 24 designs of Fruit, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Nuts, Grapes, Currants, Strawberries, 
etc., Owl Flirts, Cats and Basket, Oarsman, 
School Girl, Geranium, Poppy, Daisy, Golden Rod, Dogwood, Owl, Sportsman, Pansy, 
Bird on Branch, Conventional Water Lily, Conventional Leaf (two sizes), Wheat and 
Daisy, Strawberry, Daisy, Carnation, 30 designs of Flowers and Leaves, Rose, For-get-me- 
not and Daisy, Owl, Lily, Golden Rod, Butterfly (two sizes), Poppy, Carnation, Bird, 
Fuchsia, Jonquil, Rose, Daisy and Virginia Creeper, Buttercup, Fuchsia, Daisy, Wild. 
Rose, Azalea, Jonquil, Forget-me-not, Daisy,Corn Flower, Wild Rose. 100 patterns 
in all. 

This outfit contains patterns for both embroidery and painting, including full-sized 
cesigns for Scarfs, Tidies, Panels, Tray Cloths, Doilies; Crazy Patchwork, etc. 

Price complete, 50 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year 81.60. 


A 
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No. 642. Patent Roaster and Baker. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers, or 2 New Subseribers and $1. 


This Baker, made exclusively of best Russia iron, is constructed strictly on scientific . 


principles; has been thoroughly tested by the best chemists. and practical men and 
women of the country, and pro- f 
nounced by them one of the most 
important discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century. Any article of food 
cooked in this baker will retain 
its sweetness, flavor, nourishment, 
ete., better than any other means 
of cooking. This Baker will pay £ 
for itself many times a year by & 
increasing the amount of nutri- 
ment in each loaf baked in it at 
least 10 per cent, while a much ¥& 
larger percentage is saved in 
roasting meats, for which it is par- 
ticularly adapted. In cooking in 
this Baker, less heat is required, 
as the steam generated is not 
allowed to escape as from an open 
pan, thus retaining the heat as 
well as the nutritious gases—hence, 
saving of fuel. We guarantee that meats or fowl roasted in this article will be 
rich, tender and juicy, requiring no basting, and retain at least 20 per cent of nutri- 
ment that passes off as steam in the ordinary way of roasting. It is, and will be found, 
unequaled for roasting poultry, meats and- fish, and for baking bread, cake, pudding, 
beans, etc. Over 300,000 have been sold and the demand is steadily increasing. Size 
of Baker 1034x1614, 71/2 inches deep. 

Price $2.25, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 2.75. Sent by 
express at expense of receiver. Give name of express or freight office when ordering, 
if different from pestofiice: 
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No 59. Gloria Silk 
Umbrella. 


Given for 3 New Sub- 


seribers. 


These umbrellas are well 
known throughout as being 
the most reliable manu- 
factured. ‘The material is 
a kind of silk known as 
“gloria” and will wear as 
well and give as good satis- 
faction as the most ex- 
pensive silk umbrella, cost- 
ing from $4 to $6 Each um- 
brella, has a beautiful ox 
idized silver handle which 
adds to its appearance. 
While a very pretty um- 
brella, it is strong and dura- 
ble, and its owner will find 
it is made for service as well 
as looks. 

Price $1.50, or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST one year, $2.25, post- 
paid. 








No. 47. Hand-Painted Scarf. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This handsome silk drapery scarf is 381/2 inches long and 
14 inches wide; has silk bolting end, beautifully hand- 
* painted, trimmed with silk fringe; one of the most popu- 
lar scarfs manufactured. Can furnish ‘in any of the fol- 
lowing colors: Cream, white, light blue, pink, pea-green, 
crushed rose, tea rose, orange, shrimp. State color 
wanted when ordering. This scarf is exceedingly popu- 
lar, in great demand and a nice present for any one. 
Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT one year $1.75 postpaid. 





No. 406. Ladies’ Lined ‘Work Basket. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This is an article that should grace the table of every 
mother and daughter in the land. Itis made of strong 
wicker work, very pretty in design, and lined with sateen. 
It contains two pockets and a pincushion, and measures 8 
inches in diameter. It is a handy receptacle for sewing 
materials, and will be an ornament wherever it is placed. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.60. 





578. Combination Toilet Case. 


* - Given for 4 New Subscribers. 


No. 


It would be difficult to find a more strikingly handsome 
and at the same time more serviceable case than this which 
the cut herewith falls far short of doing justice. Made in 


4 





brocaded plush and satin lining, it contains a large hand 
glass, hair brush, comb, tooth brush, and nail brush. It 
will make an exquisite ornament and useful article for a 
lady’s or gentleman’s toilet room. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. A year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST given: with each one 
purchased. 





No. 293. Florence Plush Toilet Case. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


‘ Reis 


well 





The illustration does not do this justice, being on a - 
reduced scale, and no engraving can show up plush as it 
really is. Itconsists of a beautiful case covered with 
plush and satin lined. It can be furnished in blue or red 
colors. It contains a Florence hair brush, mirror and 
comb, of matched patterns of beautiful designs. These 
goods are all of fine quality and cannot fail to please 
every one. 

Nothing conld be more appropriate for a holiday or 
wedding present. 

Price, $2, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year, $2.50. 





No. 532. Plush Handkerchief Case. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is an exquisite mouchoir case, and will hold a dozen 
handkerchiefs. It is of délicate shades of plush, is hand 





painted and has satin lining. A most pleasing case to look 
at and one that must be seen to be appreciated. Will 
make a most welcome present to any young lady. 2 


“and can be used as a 





Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI 
CULTURIST one year $1.60. 


y 


No. 287. Triplex Hot-Water Bottle. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 

A’ good India-rubber bottle is a necessary article j 
every household. The various uses to which it can } 
applied render it indispensa- 
ble to all. When filled with 
hot water the bottle retains 
its warmth for many hours, 
soft and 
agreeable application to the 
feet in bed, when cold, or 
when the body is chilled. It 
isa capital companion in the 
carriage or buggy when riding 
long distances in cold weather: 
As a local ap»lication for the 
relief and cure of pneumonia, 
earache, faceache, neuralgia 
lumbago, rheumatism, and 
many other bodily pains, it is 
unrivaled. This elegant bot- 
tle isunlike the clumsy flannel 
covered bags heretofore made, 
and is a decided improvement 
over any other bottle in the 
market. It is hand-made, of 
highly calendered white rubber, having an outside sur- 
face of a very thin and strong fabric closely woven. 
Has nickel-plated stopper, and holds two quarts. 

Price, postpaid, #1.50, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year ®2.25. 


No. 291. Florence Hair Brush. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 











This brush has nine rows of pure bristles, and is hand 
somely finished on the back and handle.’ It will be found 
a very handy and serviceable brush. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRI. 
CULTURIST, one year $1.60. 


No. 58. 


Celluloid Manicure Set, in Plush Case. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

Manicure sets, for 
beautifying and 
taking care of the 
nails, have become 
@ necessary part of 
the _ toilet. This 
set is very hand- 
some, and consists 
of one pair of scis- 
sors with curved 
blades, a nail clean- 
ér, a “polisher cov- 
ered with the finest 
chamois leather, and a box for polishing powder. These 
are made of white celluloid. The case is of plush lined 
with satin. A very useful and serviceable present. 

Price $1, postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year $1.75. 


No. 4. Pocket Magnifier. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

As a means of cultivating 
habits of close observation 
and attention there is nothing 
equal to this Magnifier. It 
stimulates curiosity and mul- 



















tiplies capacity to see small 
things clearly.. For instance, 
an insect which appears to 
be but a speck, when examin- 
ed under the Magnifier is seen to be as exquisitely formed 
and as delicately colored as any of its large species. The 
skin upon a person’s face and hands appears to be almost 
as rough as the hide of arhinoceros. The powers of this 
Microscope range from 3 to 10 diameters, or from 9 to 100 
times the surface. 
. Price 60 cents, postpaid, or with the Am ERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one $1.60. 
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No. 195. Weeden’s Plantation Darkey 
Savings Bank. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 
This new mechanical toy is made of sheet metal stamped in relief and hand-painted 
in exact imitation of a 
plantation shanty, and 
contains clockwork, 
mainspring and fan 
regulator, so arranged 
that when a penny or 
nickel is pushed 
through the coin-safe 
opening, the banjo 
player will “pick on de 
ole banjo, while the 
other darkey will 
dance a real break- 
down in perfect time 
and with agreat variety 
of comical, life-like 
steps. It isa bank that 
will earn money, be- 
cause every time a 
penny is put into ita 
banjo jig will be per- 
formed in return. It 
is a bank that willsave 
money, because the 
bottom part is a coin 
safe into which the 
ie z pennies all drop after 
7 they have started the 
performers. This safe 
has a metal door with 
post-office lock and key, 
so that all money pushed in is in safe keeping for its owner. It measures 514 inches high 
in front and the face is three inches square. 
Price #1 postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.85. 


No. 207. Memorandum and Bill Book. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
Here is something good and substantial for the use of farmers and merchants. 








Le 





























It is 
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made of good quality of Russia leather, firm and soft, has 5 pockets for money, 2 for 
stamps and tickets, and a memorandum book with place for pencil. It is 744 inches long 
nd 34 ine hes wide. Price 60 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year, #1.60. 


No. 351. Self-Lighting Pocket-Lamp. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

Our cut shows a perfect in- 
stantaneous Self-Lighting 
Lamp of convenient size for 
the vest pocket and for home 
uses. It isa perfect light for 
carrying about the house, and 
éntirely removes the danger- 
ous use of matches. The Self- 
Lighting Lamp is indispensable 
to smokers and others, as the 
danger attending the careless 
carrying of matches in the 
pocket has been too frequently 
illustrated to the reader to re- 
quire any words on the subject. 
The fact that the use of half a 
dozen matches is often neces- 
sary in lighting a cigar (and 
for many other purposes) 
speaks volumes for this lamp, 
which, by the turning of a 
screw, gives a light as long as 
needed. It is made of brass, 
highly finished, nickel-plated 
and warranted to work; be- 
sides 100 lights in lamp 500 ex- 
tra lights are included. 

Though equal to lamps re- 
tailed for #1, we offer it for 
only 50 cents, postpaid. 

One thousand additional Lighting Strips sent postpaid for 10 cents. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, #1.60. 





TRADEMARK 


Gcket Lamp 


KOOPMANS PAT. 
ocT 29-89 


"eas Ietodaai™ 





Showing Lamp Open and Being Lighted. 





No. 151. Plush Photograph Album. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


We have secured for our patrons 
one of the most popular styles. of 
albums made. Plush binding is 
more popular than leather, and man- 
ufacturers vie with each other in 
producing new and rich designs. Our 
cut herewith shows the album, 
reduced in size. It measures 1014x8 
inches, and has stuffed covers, with 
the word “Album” and ornamental 
designs on front cover. It has the 
patent extension clasp, and places 
for 22 cabinet and 16 card-size photo- 
graphs; the pages are finished in 
dark colors against which photos 
stand out in bold, clear relief. The 
leaves are gilt-edged, and the whole 
thing very neatly and handsomely 
finished. At the low price asked it 
isa very desirable holiday or birth- 
day gift. 

Price $1.50, postpaid, or with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year, $2. 








Seamless Foot-Warmer Shoes. 


These popular shoes prove to be the only ones com- 
< bining warmth, durability, and noiselessness. They 
are intended for all who need a comfortable shoe for 
home wear. They are seamless, made by hand through- 
out, have no tacks, seams, or rough edges, and no 
heavy heels or counters to make them stiff or clumsy. 
Woven on a last, of woolen strips of cloth, and lined 
with finely-batted wool, well quilted on, renders them 
soft and warm, which, withthe absente of counters 
makes them so popular and desirable. Spccially 
adapted for invalids, nurses, elderly people, or any one suffering with cold or tender feet, 
chilblains, bunions, or corns. They are always worn on the “ Stocking feet.” Worn 
even in this shape in riding, a cold foot is unknown. These improved shoes have one 
tie (colored tie and colored stripe up the instep) and two fastenings of links of bronze 
chain and hooks to adjust to high or low insteps. All have russet soles, 

We can supply them, in full sizes only, as follows: Gentlemen’s sizes from 8 to 11, 
price per pair $1.60 postpaid, or given for 3 new subscribers. Ladies’ sizes, 3 to 7, 
price per pair $1.30 postpaid, or given for 3 new subscribers. Misses’ or boys’ sizes, 
11 to 2, price per pair $1.10, postpaid, or given for 2 new subscribers. 


No. 371. 








No. 332. Household Repairing Outfit. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


This outfit consists of the tools and materials shown 
in cut, namely: Three iron lasts and standard suitable 
for half-soling and heeling boots, shoes and rubbers; 4 
packages assorted wire clinch nails; pegging awl and 
handle, ready for use; sewing awls; shoe hammer; shoe 
knife; bottle of leather cement; bottle of rubber cement; 
half-dozen pairs Star heel plates; two assorted waxed 
ends, with needles and bristles; ball of wax. 

An ingenious boy or man in any neighborhood can 
find profitable and agreeable employment using these 
tools. The iron last itself is one of the handiest tools you ~ 
can have about the place. With this outfit one may do his 
own half-soling, rubber, boot, shoe and harness repairing. 
No pegs needed—simply wire clinch nails. It saves, it is 
needless to say, time, trouble, wet feet and vexation. 
Any person can successfully use it. The whole outfit is 
sent securely packed in a neat little box and-weighs but 
20 pounds. ' 

Price $2, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year ®2.75. Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, 
which will be light. Give name of express office if different from post-office aaaress. 


No. 69. 








‘‘Relief’’ Fountain Pen. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


We offer this as the best low-priced Fountain Pen of any kind. It is a new top- 
feeding fountain pen, and is simple, practical and serviceable, a perfect flexible shading 


pen for desk or pocket. 





This pen is made on the best principles of the more expensive fountain pens now on 
the market and supplies a demand for a low-priced practical business pen. The fountain 
holder is of vulcanized rubber and holds ink sufficient to write 100 pages. It is fitted 
with a first-class shading pen with smooth flexible points, and is perfectly simple in its 
adjustments. It has no slender, delicate parts to easily break or get out of order, and 
can be managed without any difficulty. Any good fluid ink can be used in the pen. 

Price of pen with Fountain Holder, 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICUL. 
TURIST one year $1.75. 
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SOME GOOD KNIVES. 


The Knives we offer have blades which are warranted to be made from the finest 
English razor-steel, hand-forged. These knives are made specially for us by Maher & 
Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio. The name of the firm is familiar to our readers for they have 
been customers in our advertising columns for the past ten years. We offer a choice 
selection, any one of which cannotfail to please. We warrant every one. 

os 





No. 428. American Agriculturist Jackknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





The blades are of the highest quality razor steel; every blade is file-tested and 
known to be good before sending out. The large blade is etched as shown in the cut. 
Can be had plain if desired. 

This knife would be cheap at #1, but we offer it for only 50 cents. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60, postpaid. 





No. 177. ‘‘Common Sense” Pruning-Knife. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





This common sense knife contains a pruning blade, a jackknife blade, a budding 
and spaying blade. Every farmer, gardener and stockman in the country should have 
one of these knives. The blades are carefully forged from razor-steel, file-tested, and 
will be replaced without extra charge if soft or flawy. 

Price @1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 





Extra Strong Two-blade Jackknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


No. 81. 





It is the best knife for hard service and rough work that was ever made, blades aré 
extra thick, oil-tempered, and every one tested by file before polishing. Though heavy, 
at has no corners to wear pockets, and wherever one is sent it brings orders for others. 

Price 75 Cents. With the AMERICAN -AGRICULTUIST one year $1.60, postpaid. 





No. 77. ‘“‘ The Kentucky Bowie.” 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 





This is brass-lined, stag handle, two razor blades. The engraving speaks better than 
any description regarding this knife. 
Price 75 cents. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60, postpaid. 








The ‘‘ Yankee Whittler.’’ 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


No. 71. 





A strong three-blade knife, blades oil-tempered and hand-forged from razor-steel, 
then file-tested. It will “ fill the bill ” for any farmer or mechanic who lovesa good tool. 
Price ®1, postpaid. Sent with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 





No. 84. Three-Blade Pearl-Handle Knife. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





An elegant knife for a gentleman. Has pearl handle, German silver ends, round 
corners. The blades are finished in the very best manner, and can be put in perfect 
edge. 

Price @1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1 75. 





No. 73. Ladies’ Two-Blade Pearl Penknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





A dainty penknife with beautiful pearl handle for ladies’ work-basket, pocket or 
dressing bureau. Blades are equal to any razor edge. The largest blade is made for 
ripping seams or cutting leaves of books. In ordinary stocks this knife sells for $1; all 
we ask for it is 65 cents, postpaid. Sent with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year $1.60. . 





No. 303. Farmer’s and Sportsman’s Multum in 
Parvo Pocket Knife. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





A combination of eightj useful articles combined in one. Aside from its ordinary 
use as a double-bladed knife, some one of its “tools” is often worth a “quarter” by 
being on hand and just the thing wanted in an emergency. The material in this knife 
is the best razor steel, and every one guaranteed perfect. The handle is stag horn. 
This knife is made especially for us in Sheffield, England, which should be sufficient 
evidence of its good quality. The engraving shows the parts of the knife, the very con- 
venient and very effective screw-driver; the hook is used to lift a stove cover, pry open 
sundry things, clean a horse’s hoof, pull on the boots, etc.; the punch makes holes in 
harness, wood, etc., which can be enlarged by its large corners; the corkscrew is con- 
venient, of course; the tweezers and long pointer, or brad-awl, drawn from the end of 
the handle, often comes into use; the back of the hook makes a good hammer for tacks 
and small pounding; the inside of a hook forms a small nut-cracker. All close into a 
compact stag-horn handle, the whole weighing ouly three ounces. .Tt is a pocketful 
of tools. 

Price $1.50, postpaid,“or furnished with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year $2.00. 
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No. 269. Gentlemen’s Shaving Set. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Consists of a very handsome ease, divided into compartments, and containing a fine 
three-fourths inch concave razor, 48-12 flat strop, a shaving brush, a comb, and a cake of 





:Shaving-soap. This shaving-set is manufactured by the J. R. Torrey Razor Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., who make nothing but first-class goods, and whose name is a suffi- 
- cient guarantee of the quality of everything to which it is attached. The razor, as well 
as every other article comprising the set, is of superior quality, and guaranteed to give 
perfect satis‘action in every case. All who obtain this valuable premium will have 
- something useful, serviceable, and in every way desirable. 
Price $2, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.50. 





‘No. 26¢. Torrey’s Extra Hollow-Ground Razor. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





The Torrey razors give perfect satisfaction wherever used. The blades are made of 
“the best steel, and in cutting quality are equal to any razor made. Each razor is thor- 
- oughly tested before leaving the factory, and will shave with ease the hardest beards, 
-even those upon which other razors have failed. They have a black rubber handle, and 

are put up in gold embossed cases, 

Price '75 cts, or postpaid, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 


No. 171. Barney & Berry’s Ladies Adjustable 
Skate. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers Additional. 


Made to meet the demand for a cheap lever skate 
for ladies’ use. It is adjusted by means of a double- 
threaded screw. Foot plates, heel plates and clamps 
of crucible steel, bright finish. Blades of cast steel, 
polished. Black leather heel straps. With newest 
improvements; each pair is fully warranted. They are 













“peauties and sure to be appreciated. Best of all, by purchasing in large quantities we 
-are enabled to offer them at a price that all can afford, or any young lady can readily 
obtain them free as indicated below. Price #1.25 per pair, postpaid. We can sup- 
ply these skates handsomely nickeled for 50 cents additional to the above price, or for 
4 new subscribers. Furnished only in sizes 8, 834, 9, 944 and 10 inches. When orderiug 
give length of shoe worn in inches. * 


No. 266. Barney & Berry’s Side Lever Skate. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 

The very latest inventions and improvements are embodied in this skate. There 
-areno straps, heel-plates and keys to bother with, as in the old-fashioned kinds. For 
lightness, simplicity and durability it surpasses anything in this line yet offered. The 
cheel-piates, foot-plates and clamps are made of crucible steel. The blades are of cast 





BARNEY & BERRY 





‘steel, polished. The toe and heel clamps are adjusted by means of a double-threaded 
screw, and, secured to the foot by a side lever. No nuts or bolts to lose out and no 
wrench required. These are the simplest and most effective keyless skates in the 
market. We furnish them postpaid for 1.15 per pair. We can supply these skates, 
nickeled, for ®1.60 per pair or give them for an additional subscriber. 

Furnished only in sizes 8, 834, 9, 934, 10, 1034, 11, 1124 and 12 inches. Give length of 
shoe worn in inches. 








No. 318. Carving Set. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 





These goods are guaranteed to be of the best quality, and are made by the famous 
Green River Works, which probably turn out the finest goods of this kind in the world. The 
Carver is made of sheer steel, hand-forged, and has an 8-inch blade. The Fork has a 
patent safety-guard which also acts as a rest.. Both Carver and Fork have handles of 
the best quality stag. 

Price for the pair $2.25, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year for ®2.'75. 





No. 306. 
The Challenge Crosscut Saw Set and Jointer. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers, or for 1 New Subscriber and 40 Cents 
Additional. 
Every man who uses a crosscut saw should be able to joint, file, and set it in the 


woods. The most difficult part of fitting a saw is to joint it accurately. A jointer is what 
every -woodsumif and many farmers have wanted many times, and have not found. 








Fig. 1. 
This combined tool, shown in figure?; is the result of years of practical saw-dressing. 
The perfectjointing feature makes every tooth on a saw-exactly the same length, and 
squares the saw’s edge, so that every tooth cuts alike, and the saw cuts very fast, straight, 
and easy. This great improvement practically doubles the value of this tool as compared 
with any other set. The rubber cushion, which protects the point of the teeth from being 


dulled in setting, is another improvement which no other set poss 
esses. As an accurate saw-dressing tool, its value was shown when 
two men, with a common crosscut saw (dressed by it) in the 
presence of a number of witnesses, cut a measured cord of sound 
beechwood in 12 minutes, 35 seconds continuous time. Good men 











Fig. 2. 
who have used them say they would not do without them for #5. 

The cut above (figure 1) represents the double usefulness of the Challenge Saw Set 
as a “Jointer,” making the saw teeth all equal in length, and squaring the saw’s edge s0 
as to insure its running perfectly straight through the timber. The file is rigidly held 
at an exact right-angle with the Stock of the Set, thus forming a perfect Plane, which, 
when placed upon a saw as shown, and run lightly along it, puts the saw’s edge in perfect 
shape for filing, makes every tooth cut, and adds at least 30 per cent. to the cutting 
speed of an ordinary saw. 

The cut and instructions for jointing, setting, and filing saws, and for straightening 
“kinked” and crook saws, are alone worth $5 to saw owners. We send them free with 


each tool. 
Price 1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year only $1.75. 





No. 116. Woodward’s Improved Washer-Cutter. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The need of a tool which should 
enable the owner of a carriage to cut 
washers of any desired size has long é i : 
been felt, and such a tool has at last > <7 4 
been produced. It unites three im- | Hin 
portant requisites, strength, simplicity 
and compass. With this improved 
washer-cutter any circle, from that re- 
quired by the smallest hose packing to 
an ordinary pump-box, can be cut. 
The engraving shows the washer-cutter 
without the handle. Price 50 cents. 
postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 
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No. 313. 


DOUBLE-BARREL BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUNS 


FOR EVERYBODY. 


Highly Finished, Durable, Reliable and Accurate. Each Gun thoroughly examined. 


PRICE ONLY $15.00, INCLUDING THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ONE YEAR, OR GIVEN FOR 25 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS AT $1.00 EACH, OR 12 NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS AND $6.00 ADDITIONAL. 


wWwew Top Snap Action Gun. 


= 
Sa 
Den 





The above cut shows Our New Top Snap Gun. 


- This admirable, accurate, double-barrel, breech-loading Shot Gun is a handsome weapon. It has laminated steel barrels, shell ejecter, latest improvement, patent fore-end, by 
which the gun can be readily taken apart for carrying or for convenience in,shipping, thus doing away with all screws and pegs, saving time, labor and patience. This durable and 
simple invention necessitates only the lifting ofthe, fore-end from the,barrel to enable you to take it apart, as seen by cut, which shows the exact style of gun on a reduced scale. 
It has Top snap extension Rib, English walnut stock with Pistol Grip, finely,checkered, making the gun come up better and lessening the recoil. Sportsmen can readily see that this 
feature makes ita much more desirable gun to handle. It has rebounding locks which come back to the half-cock notch after discharging the cartridge, and, by moving, the action 
opens the gun to’reldad. This is the best and most durable style of lock for guns that is made. It also has solid plungers which penetrate the cap in cartridge, working-in grooves, 
without springs which are unnecessary. This gun has an ornamental rubber butt-plate which adds much to.its appearance. Each gun is guaranteed to be of good material through- 


out, and if not found as represented can be returned and money will be cheerfully refunded. 
We can furnish it in 10 gauge, weighing from 844 to 10 pounds, and 12 gauge, weighing from 732 to 9 pounds, either one supplied in 30 or 32 inch barrel. The regular price of this 


gun is £20, but we are enabled, through special arrangement, to send it for only $15.00, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Each gun is carefully packed in a strong 
box and sent by express or freight at receiver’s expense. Please mention gauge and length of barrel desired, when ordering. 





No. 333. -Implement Set. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. No. 353. 


The accompanying cut represents a complete .set of reloading tools, comprising a ; 
== —. jointed cleaning Gunner’s Outfit. 


od, with the 


r 
| cleaning attach- 
ments to screw Given for 3 New Subscribers. 
pe the pee a 
closing machine, Consisting of twenty-five br: 
toturn down the ite meticiiye -_ 
end of paper shells, cartridge-loader, belt with 
shells to hold shoulder stra 1 
‘ | wad in; aloader Pp, powder - measure, 
Pe Sg nickeled cartridge - plunger, cartridge -ring 
oe tube, for ram- 
————————S ming down the and cartridge-capper. We can sup. 
SL e; a pow- 











e . . 
s aee; ot ply this complete and very useful 
» IMPLEMENT SET. measure com- outfit, when,ordered with our gun, 
ed to 
“p gauge for ®1.50, or without gun for $2. 











the charge; a elt cunmnaies to pu ont. i epetie yA should > ine aD: 
and a recapper for repriming the shells. s complete set supplied, p Receiv , «: 
$1.50; or, when ordered with gun, #1. : ‘ ceiver to pay express charges 





No. 280. Fiobert Rifle. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers. 


The cheapest good rifie in the American market at the present time is the celebrated Flobert sporting rifle. There is probably no rifie more widely known than the Flobert. 
Wherever it has been introduced its good qualities and the universal satisfaction given has proven the best kind of an advertisement, and the result is that the sales have been 
enormous, and it is probably the most popular 
rifle made. The Flobert rifle is manufactured 
in Europe, where labor and material are cheap. 
Its low price is owing to these facts, and not 
to any inferiority. In this country it would 
be impossible to manufacture so good a rifle 
at so low a price. For hunting or target prac- 
tice this rifle is all that could be desired. It is always reliable, and shoots long distances with perfect accuracy. It is made in the best manner, makes 
but little noise, and is entirely free from danger. The rifie will shoot the regular No. 22 short ball or shot cartridge. The shell of the barrel is one- 
quarter of an inch thick, while the barre] (which is hexagonal in shape) isthree-quarters of an inch in diameter. We are enabled, by special arrange- 
ments with the manufacturers, the John P. Lovell Arms Co.. who have a national reputation for reliable goods, to offer this rifle, which retails for 





#5, on the following remarkably liberal terms: | 
Price only 3, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year #&3.75. Sent by express, receiver to pay express, charges, which will be light. Give name of express office if 
rd 


different from postoffice address. 
This is positively the greatest bargain over offered in rifles, and any person wishing a first-class rifle cheap will never have a better opportunity than that now offered. We war- 


rant it to give perfect and entire satisfaction in every case. 





Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for the advertised combination price. 
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No. 615. The “King” Air Rifle. 

















THE BEST, THE MOST DURABLE, THE STRONGEST 
SHOOTING AND THE HANDSOMEST METAL 
AIR RIFLE IN THE WORLD. 







Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and 50 Cents. 


The manufacturers of the celebrated “Chicago” Air Rifle have placed on the market a new Metal Air Rifle, which for Beauty, Simplicity, Durability and Accuracy far excels 
any Muzzle-loading air gun ever before manufactured. It is the handsomest Air Rifle we have ever seen. Its polished barrel shines like silver. Its curves are graceful and its 
proportions perfect. It is.a gun any boy would be proud to carry, and prouder still to own. Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. It shoots 
with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. ‘ ‘ 

The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. It is hence inexpensive. There is scarcely any noise. No danger of explosions. No possibility of fires. Its entire 
length is thirty-four inches. Shoots common B B shot accurately and with sufficient force to go through quarter-inch soft pine. The barrel and all working parts cart easily be 
removed by simply unscrewing the cap on the muzzle. The gun is made of one continuous piece of brass with no soldered joints or levers to break or get out of order. It is 
nickeled and nicely polished, with the exception of the stock, which is of wood with rosewood finish. The stock is made with a pistol grip, the only air gun in the world having 
this feature, which makes it very fascinating and gun-like in appearance and action. Each gun is sighted-with movable sights, and packed in a paper box, with sample package of 
shot and printed directions. 

This Air Rifle costs us considerably more and is vastly superior in every respect to the “Chicago,” of which we have sold thousands without once receiving so much as a 
complaint. Judge then of the unbounded satisfaction which this new Air Rifle with all its improvements must and is sure to give. Notwithstanding its superiority, its increased 
cost, and the fact that it is the best, the most durable, the strongest shooting and the handsomest metal Air Rifie in the world—a rifle pronounced and in every respect the equal of 
any sold at from three to four times what we ask—we are enabled, by purchasing in large quantities, to offer it on exceptionally low terms as follows: 

; Price, #1.'75, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, $2.25. 





No. 219. ‘‘The Defender” Seven-Shot Revolver. No. 456. Four-joint Fishing Rod and Outfit. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. Gieen diln een ae 
The illustration is about one-half the size of the Revolver. It is 22-caliber, long 
range, heavily nickel-plated, and has self-acting revolving cylinder. The stock is of This complete fisherman’s outfit consists of: No 1. Four-joint Rod, light, strong 


and reliable, with reel-bands and butt-cap, suitable for trout, bass or pickerel fishing ; 
either trolling or sinking with live bait. The length of rod joints is 25 inches each, mak- 
ing the rod when jointed 8 feet 4 inches long ; weight, 11 ounces. For all practical pur- 
poses this is equal to the costly fancy rods. F 

No. 2. One Fine Brass Reel—This is a perfect reel, works well, and when attached 
to the pole will wind any line in first-class style. 

No. 3. One Linen Trout 
line—Strictly first-class,made in 
the most perfect manner, and 
the strongest trout line made; 
guaranteed to safely land the 
heaviest trout or fish of equal 
size. 


polished hard wood, the 
barrel, cylinder, etc., 
of steel, heavily nickel- 
plated. For accuracy 
and power it equals the 
high-priced revolvers. 
For target practice it is first-class. Every 
man and boy who lives in the country should 
have a good revolver. It is useful, and the amusement to 
be derived from it never-ending. A few years ago such a 
revolver as this sold for from $3 to $5, but the extraordi- 
nary competition in the trade in firearms, combined with the invention 
of new and improved machinery for their manufacture, now renders it No. 4. One Linen Bass or 
possible for us to supply to our subscribers a Goop revolver upon the Salmon Line—Of the same 
very liberal terms,.offered. high standard, but larger adap- { 4 Fy 

Sent by mail, postpaid, for 1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, ted for big fish like salmon or = : 

iT Hii} 

ae 

e e © | ili 
No. 392. Ladies’ Solid Silver Watch. conghb:withitale anf ciakoe, ar 
Given for 8 New Subscribers, or 4 New-Subscribers and 82 Additional. No. 5. One Long Cotton Line—Dark colored, nicely cross-wound on a block, and 
good for everyday fishing after perch, catfish, sun-fish, rock- etc. 

The demand for a low-priced yet reliable watch No.6. One Line Furnished Complete with Hook, Setaailllichina tease is a whole 
for’ladies and misses, has induced us to offer this | Gutst in itself, comprising a long and strong line with medium size hook attached and 
reliable timekeeper to our readers as one which | e+ movable bob and sinker. With bait at hand and this liné in his pocket the fisher- 
can be depended upon for accuracy and durability. man can start right in and try his luck. 

It hasa really excellent movement, and we guarantee No.7. One Dozen Best Steel Ringed Fish-Hooks ‘(assorted sizes)—These are the 


it to keep first classtime. A handsomer little watch | pegt grade of hooks, warranted strong, sharp in points and barbs, and handy to use, any- 
youcan hardly find at any price. It isextremely neat | jody being able to tie their line into the ring of the hook. With this set of hooks the 











$2.00. gamy fish like black bass. This : in 





line will land the biggest fish 











and attractive. It does not look like a cheap watch. fisherman can try his luck for any size, from minnows to weakfish. 
We guarantee it to give perfect satisfaction. Let No. 8. Two Imported Trout Flies—These are the new improved style of fly. They 
every lady who does not already own a watch avail will draw trout from.deep pools when the other flies fail. They are natural, brilliant in 
herself of this great bargain, and let every gentleman colors, strongly. fastened around the hooks, and will give-excellent satisfaction. 
who wishes to make to his wife, sweetheart, or sister, No. 9. One Improved Bass Fly—This is the best improved fly for Dlack-bass fishing, 
a handsome present, think well before he lets this and is the equal of the trout flies in excellence of material and artistic position. 
opportunity pass. Ithasall ihe latest improvements, No. 10. One Improved Salmon Fly—Also accompanies the outfit, and is of the best 
including stem wind and the popular stem set, which pattern and perfect in shape and color; sure to raise and eatch the fish. 
obviates the necessity of opening the cases. It also No. ll. Two Snell Hooks and Gut—These hooks are set on long guts, and where 
has jeweled movement. The case, which is solid fish cut the lines, one of these snell hooks can be safely used; the gut can not be severed 
silver, is beautifully engraved, and will last a life and lands the fish every time. : 
time. . Here then is a complete fisherman’s outfit at the nominal price of #1.25. No excuse 
now ; the poorest boy or man can afford this complete assortment, and ought to keep 
Price $5, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $5.50, postpaid. his family in fish the year round, or catch enough to sell. As much sport can be had 
m with this outfit as with a ten-dollar one, and the quality of everything is as represented. 
No. 48. Reading Glass. Price of the complete outfit, 1.25. Sent by mail postpaid. 
For $2 we will send this outfit, postpaid, together with a year’s subscription to the 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. The outfit and subscription sent to separate addresses if 
This glass will be of in- | desired. We will send the outfit without rod for 50 cents or for 1 new subscriber. 


estimable value to persons 
with weak eyes. It has 
large magnifying powers, ini 7 

te chin Bh ttt No. 2. Coin-Silver Milk Tube. 
print can be read with ease j 
and much better than with Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
spectacles. It also greatly 
enhances the pleasure of 
looking at photographs, 
engravings, etc. The di- 





These tubes are for milking cows 
troubled with sore or obstructed teats, 
and should be in the hands of every 
ameter of the glass is 13; farmer. They contain nothing injurious 


inches,—sufficiently large to read a surface about the width of this column without and a cow can be milked with them 
moving the glass but little. It has a solid metal frame and handle, both handsomely easier and quicker than by hand. They have been in use for years with perfect satis- 


nickel-plated. o faction. : 
Price 50 cents postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, #1.60. Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 





SOLID GOIN SILVER. 








Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one.year. for the advertised .combinati 
ALL PR E ol U Mi ARTI Cc LE price. They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 per: year; but DOUBLE 
the number of RENEWALS is raired to secure any of the Premiums offered. One’s own.subscription does not count in this offer. See terms page 689. 
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No. 18. Caponizing Set. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and $1 Additional. 
The art of caponizing is comparatively very little known in this country; the opera- 
tion, however, is quite simple, and in France and Italy is frequently allotted to mere 


children. 
The set here offered is especially invented to enable farmers and poultry raisers 


to do their own caponizing. 
The advantages of capons are, much larger fowls, sweeter and finer meat, and will 





pay one hundred per cent. more than ordinary fowls. They will rear and care for many 
more young chicks, from an incubator or hen, than a hen will, on account of their large 
size. They like the young chicks’ company, neither hens or cocks having any use for 
them. The hen, after bringing out a brood, if fed for'a few days, and then let run with 
the flock will lay again. 

No farmer who raises poultry can afford to be without it. 

‘The set, which consists of one fine steel knife and forceps; one nickel-plated 
spreader, both well adapted for the purpose; an improved German silver cutting and 
twisting scoop, with fine hook on opposite end; one fine German silver probe, and four 
German silver hooks attached to cords for quickly securing the fowls; all in a fine vel- 
vet lined case, with a PRACTICAL CAPONIZING instruction book sent by mail on receipt 
of price, $3, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $3.50. 


No. 369. Trocar and Bull Ring. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





We give an engraving of 
a Trocar and Bull Bing 
for cattlemen. The Tro- 
car is a sharp pointed 


ee instrument, furnished 
witha handle. The Can- 


ular is a tube which fits over the Trocar. One of the uses of the combined instrument 
is to relieve cattle suffering with hoven, or stomach dangerously swsllen or distended 
with gas. After you thrust the Trocar inthe distension of the stomach, in drawing out 
the Trocar the tube or Canular is left in the wound and the gas escapes through it. It 
should remain there until the gas is no longer evolved by the fermenting mass of food, 
and when this occurs the Canular may be withdrawn and the small opening will close 
of itself and rapidly heal without any interference. The Trocar and Canular are also 
used for bull ringing. We supply a copper bull ring, 21% inches in diameter, of the most 
approved pattern, with serew-driver for putting it together. 
Price 1.50, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2. 


No. 485. Hand Drill. 


Given‘for 2 New Subscribers. 


This is specially adapted to heavy work. It is single gear, hollow-handle, and nickel- 
plated. The drill stocks are made of malleable iron, with steel spindles and rosewood 





head and_ handle. 
The jaws are of 
forged steel, and 
will hold perfectly 
drills from No. 1 to 
No. 6, inclusive, and 
they are the only 
drill-chucks in use 
which will hold 
Morse twist drills, from one thirty-second to one-eighth inch. Six drill points are sent 
with each drill. Price @1.25, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 


year, $2.00. 








Duplex Screw-Driver No. 1. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is an entirely new tool. Every mechanic will instantly see how great is its 
value. Generally, when a screw-driver is'used, some tool is wanted to make a hole for 
the screw. This square reamer, on the reverse end of the driver, is better for that pur- 





pose than a gimlet or any other tool. The tool can be turned around instantly so as to 
use either end. It is hand-forged, carefully tempered, polished and nickel-plated. The 
handle is cocobola polished, with nickel-plated- chuck. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 1.75. 





No. 65. Small’s Calf Feeder. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and #1. 


This calf-feeder is a real life- 
saving, health-giving apparatus, and 
a boon to any farmer or stock-raiser, 
saving its cost often in using it fora 
single calf. Many of our best breed- 
ers indorse it, because the calf may 
be fed away from the dam, and as 
many times a day as is requisite. 
Any healthful or desirable food can 
be put into it—milk, skim milk, por- 
ridge, etc. By its use the saliva is 
mixed with the food just as when 
the calves suck running with the 
cow, and the result is rapid growth, 
quick fattening, freedom from 
scours, and good health generally. 

Price $2.50. Sent by express, 
receiver paying charges; or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year $2.75. 


No. 531. 


SMALLS ty 
abe hi) 
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Improved Family Tinkers’ Kit. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





Here is a Soldering Outfit without a rival or an equal for simplicity, utility, economy, 
and convenience. Any housekeeper knows the annoyance of waiting for a tinsmith to 
repair an article. In mending two or three articles the kit will more than pay for itself. 
In construction it isso simple that a child can use it. It fact, it is a perfect marvel of 
usefulness—a durable, compact, cheap, simple invention that will soon be found in the 
hands of every economical housekeeper. Please do not confound this article with liquid 
solder, patch solder, ete., as you cannot solder without asoldering iron. This useful arti- 
cle is intended for family use, also for farmers, storekeepers, mechanics and every one 
using tin, brass, copperware, etc. The kit, as shown in cut, contains everything required 
for doing a job of repairing, is put up in attractive style, accompanied by full and com- 
plete directions for use. 

Price '75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


No. 400. The Levin Pruner. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 








Thé illustration shows the construction‘and attion of the‘new atid*superior Pruning 
Shears. 

The Pocket Knife or protected spring is a most excellent and novel feature, as this 
prevents breaking from twigs getting behind the spring as frequently occurs when work- 
ing rapidly with the older style of pruning shears having unprotected springs. The Levin 
Pruner is very light, but its pecuiiar construction gives to it great strength; in fact as 
much as it is possible to get out of the best iron and steel, making the most powerful 
hand-shear extant. Cuts 4% inch dry oak. Price #1.00, postpaid, with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


No. 112. The Premium Drill. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Wrench and six drill points. Cut is half size of drill. This tool should be owned by 
every scroll sawyer, model maker and wood worker in the country. The fine points can 
be used to advantage in making small holes in delicate scroll-work and models where a 








brad-awl, however fine, would split the wood; also, in boring for small brads and screws 
for putting together work. Use a small point for the screw kole and then a larger one 
for counter-sinking the head of the screw. It is especially useful in boring for inlaid 
work. Many delicate pieces of scroll-work, requiring hours to saw out, are ruined in 
putting together, for lack of proper tools. This drill will be found invaluable after once 
using. 

Drill, wrench and six drill points, inclosed in a neat box, sent postpaid on receipt of 
75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 1.60. 





‘Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST one year for the advertised combination price. 


ALL PR E RA i U M ARTI CLES They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 5 year; but Double the number 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered. one’s Own Subscription dves not count in these offers. See terms page 68' 
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No. 484. Enterprise Meat Chopper No. 5. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


These Meat Choppers do not grind or tear the meat, but, as their name implies, 
chop it, precisely like the E14 process of a pair of scissors. Their work is perfect 
; and cannot vary, and it is impossible for any 
strings, sinews, fibers, or gristle to pass 
through them without bing chopped fine 
and even, the meat coming out in a continu- 
ous stream, exactly as shown in the illustra- 
tion. It will cut meat faster, finer, and with 
greater uniformity and nicety than any 
others in the world. 

Nothing can excel them for chopping 
Sausage-Meat, Mincemeat, Hash, Hamburg 
Steak, Hog’s-Head Cheese, Scrapple, Suet, 
Tripe, Clams, Codfish, Chicken Salad, 
Chicken Croquettes, Peppers, Scrapmeat for 
dressing, etc. Also for Mashing Potatoes, 
Pulverizing Crackers, etc. They are also 
adapted to many other purposes which will 
make them useful all the year round, and invaluable to farmers and for family use. It 
is so constructed as to be clamped to the table by means of thumb-screws. 

Price #2, the chopper to go by express from Philadelphia at expense of receiver. 
With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, ®2.25. 



















No. 128. The Cyclone Corn Sheller. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and #1: Additional. 


This sheller is a simple and inexpensive device, does its work in a perfect and satis- 
factory manner, leaving 
the corn and the cob sepa- 
rate. It is so constructed 
that any boy can take it 
apart and put it together 
again, as there are no 
small springs or pieces to 
get lost, mislaid or broken. 
The cut shows its form 
and construction. The 
back or hopper has spiral- 
shaped ribs, which, by the 
action of the disk or hand- 
wheel, with its series of 
teeth, both on the face and 
edge, causes the corn to 
be fed down through with- 
out any holding on to the 
ear, Or any annoyance to 
the hand whatever. It 
weighs about nine pounds 
and is composed of two 
main parts; the one is 
fastened to a box or board 
and the other part is re- 
volved. Price $3. Sent 
by express at expense of receiver; or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 


$3.50. 








No. 118. Wilson’s Bone and Shell Mill. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $2 Additional. 


They are a complete 
success for crushing 
oyster shells, grinding 
bone meal and all kinds 
of grain. A peck of 
shells can be crushed in 
15 minutes. They are 
made in the very best 
manner, sand will last 
for years, They can be 
adjusted for grinding 
either coarse or fine. 
Whole oyster shells can 
be put in the mill, as 
well as bones of the same 
size. This mill is also a 
complete family grist 
mill. It grinds stale 
bread, cracker dust, gra- 
ham flour, roots, spices, 
etc. These mills were 
awarded medals and diplomas at the State and county fairs wherever exhibited. It will 
grind the whole jaw-bone of a horse, with the teeth in in three minutes; the leg-bone of 
a beef (eight inehes long and two inches in dianieter, by being once split lengthwise) in 
two minutes. To do it in this time the bone must_ be dry. Every mill warranted to 
work as represented. 

Price @5 with the AM@RICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Receiver to pay freight 
or express chargesfrom Easton, Pa. Mention when ordering how to ship. 








No. 403. Family Pride Scale. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and #1 Additional. 


The most desirable scale ever made for weighing from the smallest article up to 25 
bs. with perfect accuracy, and soldat less than one-third what any.other scale of equal 
value has ever been sold at. For the housekeeper or office it has no equal. 

Price $3, by express,at receiver's 
expense. With the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year #3.25. 
Tin Scoop 50 cents extra. 

eS ee me 


“No. 409. 


Family Union Scale. 


Given for 6 New Subscrib- 
ers, or for 3 New Sub- 
scribers and $2. 

This scale weighs from one-half 
ounce up to 244 pounds, and is 
furnished with tin scoop. 

Price #5, including the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 
Sent by freight or express. 


No. 63. Foot Warmer. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and $2.50 
Additional. 

This little warmer is a perfect blessing for those who suffer from cold feet. It is 
light and convenient, being only 12 inches long, seven wide, and four and a half high; 
can be carried in one hand, and may be used anywhere and always with perfect safety. 
As a riding companion in cold weather it has no equal, containing, as it-does, an even 
heat, keeping the temperature in a 
close carriage sixty or sixty-five 
degrees. Physicians who travel 
country roads for miles, travelers 
who find that the heat in cars as- 
cends, leaving the extremities cold, 
drivers of carts, wagons, or stages, 
will be saved possible illness from 
exposure by keeping their feet and 
limbs warm with one of these warm- 
ers. It is fed with a chemical fuel, in the form of a brick, and one of these burns from 
twelve to sixteen hours. There is neither odor, smoke, gas, nor soot arising from it, and 
also, no danger of scorching any fabric which may come in contact with it. A bed can 
be warmed with it, or the chill taken off a cold bed-chamber. These are only a few of 
its advantages. Accompanying the warmer is a pair of tongs and six bricks of fuel. 

Price &3, by express. With the AMBRIOAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 3.50, re- 
ceiver paying express charges. 


No. 1 1-2. Clamp Vise with Anvil. 


The neatest and handiest little 














tool out. Something useful 


and needed by every one. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This little vise is made in the finest 
manner, being neatly japanned; the 
jaws and bars are accurately ground 
and polished, the screw and lever made 
from best Bessemer steel. The jaws are 
one and one-half inches wide, and will 
open to take in and firmly hold anything 
up to two inches in diameter. It can be 
carried in the pocket when desired, or 
can be fastened to a table, bench or 
board by means of the thumb-screw 
and clamp, or with two ordinary screws. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid, or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 


NO. 92. Eureka Horse Card, Curry-Comb and 
Sweat Scraper. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

This currycomb and scraper is alway 
clean. It isa novelty in its way, and 
consists of two serrated strips of brass; 
is very simple aad convenient. . Hair 
or dirt does not adhere to it. This 
comb, when opened out as shown in 
cut, is a complete sweat scraper. It is 
the best card for horses or cattle, and 
is especially good for taking out the 
old hair in spring and fall. The han- 
dles are conveniently shaped, covering 
a large surface, thus enabling the work 
to be done in a short time. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid, or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 
81.60. 
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No. 298. T he Baltimorean Printing Press and Outft. : No. 424. Magic Lantern. 


A COMPLETE AMATEUR PRINTING OFFICE. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Here is some. 
thing that will in- 
terest and amuse, 
Every boy will 
want one. A Mavic 
Lantern neatly 
finished, attract- 
ive and well made. 
It has a high 
illuminating 
power and is made 
strictly in accord- 
ance with optical 
laws, convenient 
ta operate and 
ready for use at 
any time, and will 
afford pleasure 
and instruction 
during the even- 
ings at home. Be- 
fore putting the 
lantern together, 
acareful study of each part and its use (which will be 
found in the directions accompanying each Lantern) will 
enable the owner to get the best results and tend to give 
SS == == him a proper insight into the principles involved in its 

Ce ee 1 psies 2 oT REPT: operation. nee can you i Wi Se Lenten? You can 

This new and improved Printing Press and Complete Outfit is absolutely without.an equal in completeness, perfec- | @museand entertain your frien giv an entertain- 

tion, cheapness and reliability. It isa gift for the Doxs that will benefit them mentally, morally and financially. The remy F a ge cen he be Py on aged either by inked or 

is made entirely of iron’with wrought iron rivets and machine steel screws, weighs about five pwends, and is eye ane — ag and again the zoe a8 well as 

ed in black, tastefully ornamented with red and gold stripes. It is provided with Ink-table, Platen Bands, Screw | the tl ene , too. ou can ys pooner oy y clerging a 

Adjustable Gauge with Screw Attachment; the latter being a great improvement over any other method fcr w ee ~ —- a orhis rhe od Ma hoy berth Ww i 

quickly ajdusting the form for printing visiting cards, ete. Saatiies naamind tem eae: aiden, beatin or 

It has more leverage power than any small press in the market, and is warranted to print a chase full or a single copects: y are e i or p het sty che fant @ source 0 

line of type with ease and rapidity, unexcelled by any hand-inking press known. The “Favorite” is undoubtedly the | profit as win “y ve eget my . e Lantern we send 

prettiest . design and _ the most perfect in mechanical construction of any amateur printing press ever brought to the 25 exceedingly choice colored views. = 

notice of the public. The outfit consists of one can of best black ink, one pack 50 cards, one composition ink roller, one Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
font of type—a regular font of card type, with quads, spaces and complete set of furniture, and full directions how to set IST one year $1.75 postpaid. 

up a regular printing office. With this press and outfit any ten-year-old boy can print cards and small jobs equal to those 

done by an experienced printer. The whole outfit is put up in a neat, sliding cover, wooden box. Any bright boy can 




















get subscribers enough in a few hours to secure it free. ; a 
Price only $1.00, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. Sent by express at receiver’s ex- No. 586. P hotographic Outfit. 
pense. Give name of express office if different from postoffice address. Given for 2 New Subsciiiees and 15 Cents 

Additional. 


No. 438. Tool Holder and 20 Tools. At last we have secured and are in a position to offer 


Ra 
di 
aT 


our readers the cheapest camera and outfit complete in 
the world. It is just out, the first ever offered for the 
money and consists of the 
following articles which 
are shown in cut, except- 
ing chair: A strong and 
perfectly made camera, 
which will take a picture 
214 inches square, com- 
plete with adjustable 
holder for plate and per- 
fect lens with cap. The 
outfit consists of 1 package 
of the renowned “Allen 
& Rowell” Dry Plates; 
2 Japanned Tin Develop- 
ing Trays; 1 Printing 
Frame; 1 Package Blue 
Process Paper; 1 Sheet 
7 Ruby Paper, 1 Package 

eal ‘ Photo Mounts; Hyposul- 
phite Soda; Developing Chemicals; complete and explicit 
instructions enabling any one to take any ‘class of 
This i f th ful articl le. It is practical and valuable i aie ane | ee eee, 

3 is 0 8 e. n every hous usec 

never be laid aside wilt Oaaieee, ticles. “The cut Fan wg handle, which 1s allow, and where the ‘tools are kept when ate oh 8. oe See oe = _— 
not in use, together with all the tools. The handle is made from hard maple, highly polished, and has a screw cap. The work perfectly. A wonder to all who see it and its work. 
chuck is polished steel and will hold any tool, from a pin to a large mill file. The too} is so very useful and convenient You are not restricted to any class of pictures. You can 
that it should be in_every household inthe country: An article of this kind is indispensable to the farmer—handy in take Landscapes, Portraits, Buildings—in fact, anything. 
the barn, the shop and the house. The tools are of the Best Cast Steel and are such as are needed every day, and will Price, complete, $1.15, postpaid, or with the AMERI- 
save their cost every week. ‘ CAN AGRICULTURIST one year, @1.75. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
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No. 302. The Weeden Upright Steam-Engine. No. 272 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 4 oe 
A real, complete, working machine. A scientific toy, nearer in appearance and 
operation to a large engine than any heretofore made. It is both amusing and Mathematical 
instructive. It issafe and easy to operate. It will run small 
toys and develop ingenuity. It is a simple and complete or Drawing 
machine which will practically illustrate to the youthful 
mind that wonderful power so constantly at work on all sides Instruments. 
in this “Age of Steam.” Given for 2 New 
There are 41 pieces and over 400 operations in the manu- Subscribers. 
facture of this Engine. The engraving gives in 
Dimensions: Height from base to top of smokestack, 8 outline the number of in- 
inches; height of boiler, 3 inches; diameter of boiler, 23 struments that make up 
inches; capacity of boiler, 54 liquid pint or 17.2 cubic inches; this set. It contains 15 
area of piston, 1.59 square inches; length of stroke, 19.32 pieces, among which are 
inches; diameter of fly-wheel, 15g inches; weight of fly- the following: Compasses, 
wheel, | ounce; diameter of pulley, 5g inch. a compass extension, a 
Full directions packed with each Engine. drawing or ruling pen, an 
Every Engine is tested by running at the factory, and is arm extension, a crayon 
warranted to be in every respect as described. holder, a metal protector, a 
Parents who are looking for something practical and use- wood rule, ete. od 
ful for children cannot find anything better than this Engine. Price @1, postpaid. With 
Price $1.25 postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year $2. TURIST one year $1.75. 
" C year for: é ; tion 
ALL IUM ARTICLES ferret Sco Rinithel fo NeW SUBSORIBERE site ot rate ot 91.00 ber fear; Duc DOUBLE 
ALS is required te secure any of the Premiums offered. One’s own subscription does not count in this offer, See terms page 689. 
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Mistellaneous Premiums. 


For ONE new subscriber sent at the club rate 
of $1 we will present articles represented on 
this page to the retail value of 50 cents. 

For TWO new subscribers, articles to the 
value of $1. 


For THREE new subscribers, articles to the 


value of $1.50. 





No. 263. Ladies’ Sewing Assistant. 


Consists of a work holder, thread cutter, needle cush- 
ion and spool stand all combined in one article; made of 
metal, richly plated, simple and durable; which can be 
easily attached to any work-table or top of sewing machine. 

— i" The work holder 
consists of a mova- 
ble jaw and spring 
which hold the work 
firmly (in place of 
the old method of 
pinning to the. knee) 
and without any 
risk of soiling or 


tearing the finest 
fabric. The thread 
cutter is a small, 
sharp, steel blade 


attached to the top 
of the: work holder 
in such a manner that, while its edge is:protécted, it is in 
the most convenient position for use in cutting the 
thread. The two wires are for holding the spools, and are 
to be screwed into the holes on each side of the needle 
cushion (as shown in engraving). The thumb-screw is 
made long, so as to permit the “Assistant” to be attached 
to tables of different thickness. 
Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 








No. 365. Model Scissors Sharpener. 

It consists of a small metallic case, inclosing an adjust- 
able cubical sharpening stone of fine emery, and is pro- 
vided with a suitable guide to keep. the scissors at a pro- 





perangle. The stone has six sides and twenty-four edges 
(every side the same) of a solid emery stone on which the 
sharpening is done. The emery, being a cube, goes in its 
case twenty-four different ways, the screw holding the 
stone firmly in position and the guide guiding the scissors 
at a proper angle so that a child can use it with safety and 
“success. 
Price 30 cents, postpaid. 





No. 290. Pocket Drinking-Cup. 


ee 
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This collapsing cup, as it is called,‘isa very convenient 
article toown and a decided novelty. 
more space than a medium-sized watch, so that it can be 
carried constantly without inconvenience, In, their 
journeyings people often come across sweet springs of 
water which they long to taste, but generally are not able, 
asno cup is to be had. This cup is always handy. Its use 
in the cars, at picnics and the like, is invaluable. It is 
made of nickel and inclosed in a handsome case. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 





It occupies no | 





_No. 242. 
Revolving Bull’s-Eye Lantern. 











This Lantern is manufactured from japanned metal, and 
is fitted with a powerful “‘Bull’s-Eye,” or lens. By holding 
the Bull’s-Eye” against your coat or vest it at once be- 
comes a dark-lantern, and can thus be used in many im- 
portant ways. Within the lantern is a revolving metal 
cylinder fitted with two glass faces—one of red, the other 
of green glass. Thus, when the Lantern is lighted, it gives 
astream of white light through the “Bull’s-Eye.” You 
can instantly, by turning the cylinder, make the light red 
or green, as you may desire. This Lantern will be found 
useful in every household in the land. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Eagle’s Claw. 





No. 214. 





For catching fish, small animals, and birds. It may be 
used with a line the same as a fish-hook, or be fastened 
and left in the water, or under leaves, or in a tree; game 
once in its clutches can not get away. It always catches 
by the head, which preserves skins and furs of animals 
from injury. Its victims may be released without hand- 
ling, which fact makes it popular with the ladies for fish- 
ing, as they do not have to touch the fish; nor is the bait 
often disturbed, for the “claw” springs before the bait is 
taken; it is therefore seldom that hands are ever soiled. 
The bait is put in while the “claw” is closed, so there is no 
danger in setting it. Itis made of brass, and blued the 
color of fish-hooks, will not rust, and is thoroughly well 


made, at the same time being light and portable; they 


may even be carried in the pocket. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 





No. 543. 
Ladies’ Ornamental Pocket-Book. 


This fine leather- 
lined Pocket-Book 
is made of imitation 
seal that can not be 
told from .the genu- 
ine article except by 
an expert on the 
* closest examination. 
{t has three distinct 
pockets, also coin 
pocket with metal rim and patent clasp. The corners, as 
well as the lock, are oxidized and artistically chased as 
shown in cut. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. 








NO. 235. ooo. ai 
Gent’s Russia Leather Pocket-Book. 





These pocket-books are well made and substantial in 
every respect. They are manufactured from Russia 
leather, and can be relied upon for good service. Each 
pocket-book contains three coin pockets and one for 
postage stamps, etc., while in addition there is a most 
convenient holder for bank-bills. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


No. 281. Rubber Toilet Brush. 


BAILEY''S RU BRE 
EERE EL. BIRD LL 


TAPE 





1EDEFO 





This excellent Rubber Brush removes ink, tar, pitch, 
grease, paint, iron stains, and in fact everything foreign 
to the color of the skin, simply by using with soap and 
water.. It never becomes foul or carries contagion, and 
will not injure the most delicate skin, as is done by using 
pumice-stone, bristle brushes, etc. It is the finest erasive 
rubber yet produced, leaving the service of the paper 
without a smooch. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


No. 153. Key-Ring Door Securer. 








This will so securely fasten any door with a quarter 
turn of the thumb-piece that it cannot be open from out- 
side without tearing the frame of the door apart. It is 
made of cast-steel and finished in heavy, polished, solid 
nickel-plate, weighs less than three-quarters of an ounce, 
and is made to bear the heaviest usage. 

Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


No. 65. Combined Sewing Ripper, 
Button-hole and Pattern Cutter. 








Saves time, eyesight, patience and goods. Takes the 
place of tracing wheel, knife or scissors for cutting pat- 
terns and button-holes; for ripping all kinds of hand and 
sewing machine work without danger of cutting or injur- 


- ing the fabric; also for cutting button-holes, and patterns 


of paper and other material. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
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POT ATO “ASPINWALL* PLA NTER 


FERTILIZER AND CORN 1 oe, PLAL GUARANTEED. 


POTATO cUTTER 


A WONDERFUL, LABOR-SAVING TOOL. 





FULLY WARRANTED. 


THE au = CHEAPEST RIDING CORN PLANTER IN AMERICA. 
its Beans, Peas, Ensilage, Etc. Distributes Fertilizers. - 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich., three ‘Rivers, mich. 
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Wind Mills, whew te Kiam 


WIND 
MILL. 


THREE STRONG POINTS. 


NO OIL. 
NO 
CLIMBING 
TOWERS. 


iS MILL PERFECTLY SELF REGU- 
LATING IN ANY STORM. 


The Rerkine Wied 3 mitt 
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possesses all 
ae. aaa by heat, cold or wet 
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Tanke. and are 
f Wind Mills 


tne manufac’ 
in the United States. The PERRIN: s is the first in 


the hearts of the Farmers. 


there are nono 


mber 
enuine except those made at Mishawaka, Ind. 
‘armers ask heer dealers fora PERKINS. If he 
will not get it for you, writo us for catalogue G and prices. 


Good Agents Wanted. 


PERKINS WIND MILL CO. 
MISHAWAKA, IND. 








THE OLD HOUSE, 


G UN S Established 1826. 


Hammer and Hammerless, soeee’s Purdey, 
Westley Richard’s, Colt’s, Parker’s, Lefever, 
the new American Arms and all other makes. 

Now on hand, a lot of high _ second hand Guns, 
taken in exchange. a her Guns taken in trade. 
so fine Swedish Leather Josinets for hunting or 
driving, impervious to Lert and wet. 
t#~Job lot Sharp’s hammerless 5 calibre, center fire, 
breechloading Rifles; original cost $20.00; price $6.00. ait 
Send 6 cents in stamps for illustrated _— a an 
second hand list. WILLIAM R 
107 Wochineton , AA, Rasite. 





Full information in my 50-page book. 
Ferre. SAML.C. FITZG BALD, 
Atty., 1003 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
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—PUBLISHED BY THE— 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


A CORPORATION ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Main Offices, 52 and 54 Lafayette 
Place, New York, N. Y. 








WESTERN OFFICE, 504 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILL, 





The Western Office is for the accommodation of adver- 
tisers and subscribers in that section. All communica- 
tions should be sent to the Main Office, New York. 





Entered at New York Post office as mail matter 
second class. 


Terms of Subscription in the United States 
and British Provinces. 


The American Agriculturist is  soerye 02 monthly 
and is mailed in time to reach subscribers on or before 
the first of each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 a year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. — of five or more 
we i ar, or 50 cents for six month 

copy for every club of five for either term. 


Remittances.—Money for subscriptions can be sent by 

ostal note, express or post-office money order, registered 

etter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscriptions.—The date (usuall 
abbreviated) following each subscriber’s name whic 
appears on the magazine or wabper shows to what time 
your subscription has been paid Jan. °93, means 
that subscription is epee up to January i, 1893; Feb. ’93, to 
February 1, 1893, and so on. 

Renewals.- Six weeks are required after sending 
money before the date which shows to what time sub- 
scription is paid, and which answers for a receipt can be 
changed. No other receipt is sent unless requested. If at 
the end of six weeks date is unchanged or any error is 
noticed subscribers will confer a favor by notifying us. 


Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
potted by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 

be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change of address.—When a change of address is 
desired oth the old and the new address should be given. 

New —. can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms sent on application. 


of 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 
The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST in re and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 


s. d. U.S. cur 
Africa except Egypt, =< igen and Congo, 
Natal and Transvaal..................+- 4 3 $2.46 
a bee chonraee 3 2.70 





Madagas: a: .. 2.46 
St. Helena 2.46 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland,. Egypt, Liberia. Congo, Natal, and’ Transvaal 
and all others Lot mentioned above, 7s. 9¢.; United 
States currency, $1.86 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Merchandise,—(Premium arcacles), except printed 
matter is unmailable to Foreign Countries. 

Books offered by us as premiums in connection with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are mailable to all 
countries in the Postal Union. 

Pos e 36 cents. or ls. 6d., for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for one year must be added to the advertised price 
of same when taken in combination with a premium book 
in all: Postal Union countries. 

Remit by post-office meney oreee. payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post Office. and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are accepta'le in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 


Foreign Agencies. 


The following Agents are authorized to accept subscrip- 
tions and advertising orders 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, TRUBNER & Co., 57 Ludgate 
Hill, London, England. 

JOHN IRELAND. Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

JOHN H. EVERY, Dunedin, Otago, New Z: aland. 

Wm. MADDOCK, 381 George street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, South Australia. 

Wma. HOPKINS, Rockhampton; Queensland, Australia. 


a Rates. 


Oidinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate). each ee. 
Last P e, sage Third Cover Page, $1.25 per | 
Second Cover Page, $1.50 per ine 
‘“ Page next to Reading and Last Cover ‘Page, 82.00 per 
ne. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make oue inch. 


Discounts. 
‘= ten un (10> lines and upwards, 3 months, five per cent ; 
months, ten per cent.; 9 mor me, fifteen per cent.; 12° 
mouths one year. twenty per cent. 
orty (40) lines and upwards, 3 months, ten per cent.; 
gunman fifteen per cent.; 9 months, twenty per cent.; 
12 months, one year, twenty-five per cent 
Discount on Space Contracts.—100 lines, ten per 
cent.; 250:lines, fifteen per cent. ; 500 lines, twenty. five per 
cent ; 1,000 lines, thirty per cent. 


—0— 
Direct all Businers Communicaticns pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 at d’S4'.afayette Place, New York. 




















